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0A. tlantic Bond is an economical paper, 


not only because of its low price, but also because 
of its low cost in the pressroom. On its smooth, tub- 
sized surface you can print from type or plates, in- 
cluding fine screen halftones when necessary, almost 
as easily and effectively as on coated book papers. 
The watermark helps instead of hindering, because 
it is a genuine watermark, made with a dandy-roll, 
and will not show through, as surface marks do, 
where designs or illustrations are printed over it. 


{IANA 


EASTERN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
501 FIFTH AVENUE - NEW YORK 
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of Imitations !— NUREX 


Time Saved is Money Saved 


NUREX TABBING COMPOUND 


NUREX—The Modern Product for Tabbing, Tipping or Mounting 
SAVES 50 PER CENT IN LABOR 


NUREX— The only Non-Inflammable Tabbing Compound on the market. Beware 
— Always ready for use— Must not be heated — Applied cold 
— Always dries in 3 to 5 minutes per coat — Does not become brittle — Never gets 
sticky in hot or damp weather — Never cracks under the cutter. 











(Patented 
June rst, 1920. 
Other Patents 
Pending) 













COLORS: Red or Natural Put up in Gallons or Quarts 


NUREX supplied through all Printers’ Supply Houses 


THE LEE HARDWARE CoO. 


Salina, Kansas, U. S. A. 





Government Measure 


























Straight and Cedar Streets 














Any number of colors on one or both sides of paper. 
Fastest Flat Bed and Platen Press made. 
7500 impressions per hour. 
Roll feed — Delivery —Slit and cut into sheets or rewound. 
Attachments for perforating, punching, tag reenforcing, 
eyeletting, numbering, etc. 
Once through the press completes the job. 


New Era Mfg. Company 


Paterson, New Jersey 








The INLAND PRINTER 


March, 1925 








Vol. 74, No. 6 Harry Hitcman, Editor 















Published Monthly by 
THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


632 Sherman Street, Chicago, U. S. A. 
New York Advertising Office, 41 Park Row 














TERMS-— United States, $4 a year in advance; single copies, 40c. 
Canada, $4.50; single copy,45c. Foreign, $5a year; single copy, 50c. 








Entered as second-class matter, June 25, 1885, at the postoffice at 
Chicago, Illinois, under act of March 3, 1879. 










































Reducol: Best for getting rid of excessive 
tack in printing ink, and for stopping picking, 
because it works simply and quickly without 
any harmful results. Does not affect body or 
color. Reducol is an ink softener, a safe dryer, 
and never causes mottling. Greatly improves 
distribution, and leaves each impression of 
process work with an ideal surface for perfect 
register and overlapping. Reducol helps to cut 
down offset, prevents sheets sticking, and acts 
as a preservative for rollers. 


Blue-Black Reducol: For use with blue or 
black inks when a toner is desired. In other 
qualities identical with standard Reducol. 


Magic Type and Roller Wash: Best for 
removing dried ink, because it cleans up even the 
hardest caked deposits with amazing ease, and 
has just the right drying speed. No time wasted 


Indiana Chemical & Manufacturing Company 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


British Agents: Borne & Co., Ltd. 
35-37 Banner St., London, E. C. 1 


23-25 East 26th St., New York City 


Pacific Coast Agents: Geo. Russell Reed Company 
San Francisco, Seattle, Portland, Los Angeles 





All These Specialties Have Been Used for Years in 
the Leading Pressrooms 








either by making several applications or by wait- 
ing for drying. Will not stick type together. 
Livens up rollers. 







Paste Dryer: Best for color work, because it 
dries from the paper out, and thereby leaves a 
perfect surface for following impressions. Pos- 
itively will not crystallize the ink, or chalk on 
coated paper. 










Liquid Air Dryer: Best because it is trans- 
parent and does not affect color. For one-color 
work and last impressions. Works very quickly. 







Gloss Paste: Best because, when used as an 
after-impression, it not only produces an ex- 
tremely glossy finish on any kind of stock, but 
also makes paper moisture and dust proof —a 
strong selling point on label and wrapper work. 







608 South Dearborn St., Chicago 





Canadian Agents: Toronto Type Foundry Co., Ltd. 
Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg 
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Dec. 14, 1922 






. Dexter Folder Company 
ept. 3nd.1914 26 Vest 3rd Street, 
New York City, N.Y. 
Dexter Folder Co., Gentlemen: -- 
Chicago, 111. We have been using Dextet Pi 
reegers on Miehle Presses sna Dexter Fold- 
ere for twenty years or over and our success 
with them has been exceeuingly satisiactory 
and economical. 







Gentlemen:- 






Several days ago you asked us regarding 
the performance of your newest type of Automatio 
Feeders recently installed in our plant and it is 





We use Lbexter Feeders on our 
witb pleasure that we tell you that the new feeder general daily rune which incluae vook work 


operates to our entire satisfaction. anc publications. we have run Dexter Peed 
ers ior days on enamel stock on color worse 
We have six Dexter automatic feeders now requiring a register. 
in operation here and while all are —s with 
marked results we must confese that the new feeder Shit seis ae pg nti ang ptm 
2 f£ & aad 
ie e wonderful improvemcat over the older types. have added others from tine to tise and have 
If you would like we can give you reporte Me ee 
on the operation , just how long it has fed with- 
out stopping. You know George Ade saye that a 
good jolly ie worth whatever you pay for it, 
With best wishes, we beg to remain, very but lsying all jokes aside we sre coing to 
truly youre, buy another Dexter seeder shortly with money 
We saves on the successrtul operation of tiuese 
MITCHELL PRIBTING CO. machines, 


ta Put, vith best wishes believe us to 
’ 


Very truly ;ours, 











Wb LI DacwL rxInilnG co. 


\pte row verseus 


DICTAPHORE. 

















The Eschenbach Printing 
Company stated in a recent 
letter to us:* L 


Wm. Mitchell Printing 
Company’s first Dexter Auto- 
_| matic Feeder, installed in 
1900. 











66 Twelve years ago, we sold presswork 


from this cylinder at $4 per thousand An average earning power of $2,480 
and as the Feeder was responsible for a year. 

an additional output of 7,441,348 The booklet Extra Cylinder Press 
sheets without increasing the elapsed Profits shows very conclusively just what 


time, the Feeder should be credited 


Extra Profits can be earned by the instal- 
with $29,764.00 additional income. 99 fi y 


lation of these Automatic Feeders on 
Taking these records as a basis, an esti- various size presses. You will find this 
mated Extra Earning Power of $54,568 information exceptionally interesting— 
can be figured for the a note will bring it to you. 


Dexter Folder Company 
28 West 23rd Street, New York 


Philadelphia Chicago Boston Cleveland St. Louis \ 


Agents: 


HARRY W. BRINTNALL DODSON PRINTERS’ SUPPLY CO. 
San Franciscoand Los Angeles Atlanta, Ga. 


E. G. MYERS, Dallas, Texas 


T. W. & C. B. SHERIDAN COMPANY, London, England 
Exclusive British agents for Dexter Folders and Pile Feeders 


FEEDERS FOLDERS CUTTERS 
STITCHER-FEEDERS + BUNDLING PRESSES 
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JUENGST 


Gatherer, Stitcher and Coverer 
THE ONLY MACHINE that will Gather, Jog, Stitch 


and Cover Books all while in Continuous Motion 
































PATENTED 





Will detect missing inserts or doublets. 
Will gather any signatures from singles up, on any kind of stock. 
Built in combination or in single units. 








Has no equal for Edition Books. 


PATENTED 


| Juengst Continuous Side Stitcher 


The only stitcher that will drive 1, 2, 3 or 4 staples without stopping the book. 
Built as a separate unit, with feed table and delivery. 











Let Us Solve Your Bindery Troubles 


and give you accurate books, better books, and more books, at less cost. 





AMERICAN ASSEMBLING MACHINE CoO., Inc. 
416 N. Y. World Building, New York City 
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NO STANDARDIZED INTERTYPE HAS EVER BECOME OBSOLETE 














To TuHose INTERESTED IN “Mrxer” MACHINES 
We take pleasure in advising you that in the near future 
the Intertype Corporation will exhibit a 
SIMPLIFIED AND STANDARDIZED INTERTYPE MIXER 


Further announcement will be made later. 








INTERTYPE CORPORATION 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 








sill Seemedieimetiaed %. 


INTERTYP 














M AR 








BROOKLYN CHICAGO MEMPHIS SAN FRANCISCO BOSTON LOS ANGELES LONDON 
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for Continuous Production | 


ls, 


ECONOMY 


HE order ofthe day is rigid economy. 


More than ever, the most thorough- 
going pruning of every unnecessary 
cost isthe essential basis of the printer’s 


salvation. 

In the pressroom, this means the utter necessity 
for the installation of MIEHLE AUTOMATIC 
PRESSES. Theiruse cuts deeply into the greatest 
of all cost factors—the payroll. 


With MIEHLE AUTOMATIC PRESSES, two 
dollars in wages will do the work of three. You 


get 1'% for 1. 
MIEHLE PRINTING PRESS & MFG. CO. 


Principal Office: Fourteenth and Robey Streets, Chicago 
Sales Offices in the United States 
CHICAGO, ILL. NEW YORK, N.Y. PHILADELPHIA, PA. DALLAS, TEX. 
1218 Monadnock Block 2640 Woolworth Bldg. 1015 Chestnut Street 611 Deere Bldg. 
BOSTON, MASS. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. ATLANTA, GA. 
176 Federal St. 693 Mission St. Dodson Printers Supply Co. 
DISTRIBUTORS for CANADA: Toronto Type Foundry Co., Ltd., Toronto, Can. 
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FORWARD OR BACKWARD 


T IS impossible to stand still and live. 


Wemust goeither forward or backward. 


Actually,what we call “holding our own” 
| is going backward. 
i || The printer who installs Miehle Verticals is really 





going forward. He is keeping abreast of the times. 





No job press is comparable with the Miehle Vertical 
with respect to economy of production. Its range is 
great. Its adaptability is almost universal. 

YOU NEVER HEARD OF A MIEHLE BEING SCRAPPED 


2216 EL 061 AE 04 MN EIN EE NEDO SIN IO S/N SI SI SOL ALM INN ILN SINSIN BEE 


‘| MIEHLE PRINTING PRESS & MFG.CO. 


“Oyfice. Fourteenth & Robey Streets, Chicago 
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Sales Offices in the United Stat 


> CHICAGO, ILL., 1218 Monadr « BOSTON, MASS.. 
| a a NEW YORK, N. Y., 2610 W sldw, OY, BO, a BOD GO 9 
y, PHILADELPHIA, PA,, tree SAN FRANCISCO. ( 
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Chapmart 


Electric 


Deliver Light Paper 
LIKE THIS: 


lenis eam TS 
INSTEAD OF LIKE THIS: 
earner na ememerncmmsle 





How much is Static Electricity 
going to cost you this winter ? 


If your presses are among the more than seven thousand now equipped with the CHAPMAN ELECTRIC 
NEUTRALIZER your static account is balanced and closed. But, if the CHAPMAN ELECTRIC 
NEUTRALIZER is not on duty in your pressroom you don’t know what static electricity may cost 
you the coming winter—in impairment of quality—in broken promises—in loss of money. 


Among the most enthusiastic users of the neutralizer today are those 
who formerly said they could “get by” without it. Send for circular. 


Selling Agents for 


Aupemntin United Printing Machinery Co. 


Ink Dryer ' 
hs Sls Ce Anne 38 Park Row 83 Broad Street 604 Fisher Bldg. 
for Printing Presses New York Boston Chicago 
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It Quickens Oxidation 


On some kinds of paper printing ink dries by oxidation and by absorp- 
tion. On the better grades, however, oxidation is a. much greater drying 
factor than absorption. Heat Quickens Oxidation. Heat is applied directly 
to the sheet by the AUTOMATIC INK DRYER. By its use slip- 
sheeting becomes practically a thing of the past not only on black and 
Users are sending white printing but also on color presses. A special descriptive circular 
their work to the alls you how the AUTOMATIC INK DRYER has been made abso- 


bindery hours earlier : 
than ever before. __lutely free from fire risk. Send for your copy today. 


UNITED PRINTING 
MACHINERY CO. 


38 Park Row, NewYork 
83 Broad Street, Boston 


604 Fisher Building, 
Chicago 
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\_-A7O LABORATORY test is overlooked that might even 
in the slightest degree improve the appearance and 
printability of Westvaco Brand papers and card stocks. 


WEST VIRGINIA PULP ¢ PAPER COMPANY «+ NEW YORK AND CHICAGO 
See Reverse Side for List of Distributors 





THE MILL PRICE LIST 


Distributors of Westvaco Mill Brand Papers 
Manufactured by West Virginia Pulp & Paper Company 


‘ 
Bey 
Stee 
7 





Atlanta. . . The Chatfield & Woods Co. Nashville . . . .  . Graham Paper Co. 
Augusta, Me... . . The Arnold-Roberts Co. New Haven . .  . The Arnold-Roberts Co. 
Baltimore . . . . .  Bradley-Reese Co. New Orleans . . . . Graham Paper Co. 
Birmingham . . . . Graham Paper Co. New York . Beekman Paper and Card Co., Inc. 
Boston . . . . The Arnold-Roberts Co. New York . West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. 
Buffalo . . The Union Paper & Twine Co. Omaha. . . . . Carpenter Paper Co. 
Chiiago . . . . . Bradner Smith & Co. Philadelphia. . . . Lindsay Bros., Inc. 
Chicago . West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. Pittsburgh . . The Chatfield & Woods Co. 
Cincinnati . . The Chatfield & Woods Co. Portland . . . . . Blake, McFall Co. 
Cleveland . . The Union Paper & Twine Co. Providence . . . The Arnold-Roberts Co. 
Dallas . . . . . . Graham Paper Co. Richmond . . Richmond Paper Co., Inc. 
Des Moines . . . . Carpenter Paper Co. Rochester. The Union Paper & Twine Co. 
Detroit . . The Union Paper & Twine Co. Sacramento. . Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
El Paso . . . . . Graham Paper Co. St. Louis. «. «. . . Graham Paper Co. 
Houston . . . «. . . Graham Paper Co. St. Paul . . . . . Graham Paper Co. 
Kansas City . . . . Graham Paper Co. = San Francisco’ . . Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Los Angeles . . . Blake, Moffitt & Towne Seattle . . . . . . American Paper Co. 
Milwaukee . . . . TheE. A. Bouer Co. Tacoma . . Tacoma Paper & Stationery Co. 
Minneapolis. . . . . Graham Paper Co. Washington, D. C. _ R. P. Andrews Paper Co. 
York, Pa. . . . R. P. Andrews Paper Co. 
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The fluidity of fixed assets 


Property is customarily regarded as a “fixed asset.” 
It is so classified in the balance sheet; but its per- 
manence is only relative, and its changes are of pri- 
mary importance to management, to stockholders, 
and to investors. 


Wear and tear, obsolescence, and inadequacy are 
incessantly carrying away property dollars that must 
eventually be replaced. 


The extent of the resulting change in the so-called 
permanent assets affects profit and loss, credit 
status, and the amount recoverable from fire insur- 
ance companies. 


The measurement of this incessant change is made 
possible through the medium of American Ap- 
praisal Service. 


Engaging an agency to measure the flow of property 
dollars in their proper channels is one of the most im- 
portant transactions into which a concern can enter. 


Why use anything less than the best? 
THE AMERICAN APPRAISAL COMPANY 


Milwaukee 


Atlanta Cocnent em Lig: er Washington 
Baltimore evelan inneapolis an Francisco Thec di 
Boston Detroit New Orleans St. Louis pahetrnner iy i 
Buffalo Indianapolis New York Seattle Appraisal Company, Ltd. 


ET 


WW 











STEEL LLL: 


Send for these 
American Appraisal 
pamphlets 
P-3 


“What is Your Plant 
Worth?’”’ 

“‘Property Records— 
Their Effect on 
Profit and Loss” 

“‘When Insurance In- 
sures and When It 
Doesn’t”’ 


% 
Chicago Los Angeles Philadelphia Syracuse Montreal Toronto MUU 


An American Appraisal 


THE AUTHORITY 9 0105, 1nea.a.co. 


Investigations - Valuations - Reports - Industrials - Public Utilities - Natural Resources 
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E true worth in a paper 


the only test is performance 


‘R J.DOWD KNIFE WORKS 


Beloit , Wisconsin 
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knife is hidden to the eye- 


FREE, 
TRIAL 


_ Test outa 


Pair of 


_| DOWD 


KNIVES 
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Ease of a Because of Simplicity 


Makes the LEE PRESS a Money-Maker 


a hin 


MANUFACTURED 5 


THE CHALLEN i 
GRAND Mgt 


Economical in First Cost, Operation and Maintenance 


Delivers a Wide Range of Quality Product at a Profit 








What Users Say 


““We are greatly pleased with the Lee Press 
which has been in constant use in our office 
for nearly four years.” 


“I recently moved my Lee Press after a two 
years’ hard run, and find practically no wear. 
The press is giving good service, running 
daily.” 


“We could not get along without the Lee 
Press as we are now able to take job work that 
heretofore we had to refuse. The boys all like 
to work on the press, and adjustments are 
easily made and quickly learned.”’ 


“We think more of the Lee Press every day 
we use it. The perfect register on such color 
work as we have printed and the even dis- 
tribution are proof that the Lee Press is a first- 
class machine in every way.”’ 


“We believe the Lee Press to be a good buy 
for anyone. Our press is giving us good satis- 
faction on general work, and we would not 
part with it for twice itscost. Wecan heartily 
recommend the Lee Press.”’ 


“We like the Lee Two-Revolution Press 
better every day. Have never had anytrouble 
of any sort. We doa good lot of commercial 
work on it, and the simple adjustments for 
different size forms are easily made.” 





The LEE Two-Revolution Press 


Has proven highly satisfactory to many hundreds of 
printers, enabling them to greatly increase their volume 
of business and to build up a reputation for good work. 
Their ability to handle paper from a letter-head up to 
a 24x 36 inch sheet (including double folio), and forms 
up to 22x35 inches in one or more colors, in perfect 
register at all speeds, changing for various size forms 
quickly, gives them a greater range than any other two- 
roller pony cylinder press. 


Competition continually grows keener, and the printer who 
has a Lee Press is enabled to produce work in larger variety 
and at a lower cost of production than his competitor — and 
at greater profit. You owe it to yourself to thoroughly investi- 
gate the great benefits to be derived by installing the economical, 
easily-handled, low up-keep Lee Press in your own plant. 


Full Information Quickly Supplied—Write Today 








The Challenge Machinery Co., Mfrs. Grand Haven, Mich. 


Representative in Eastern Canada: The H. J. Logan Co., Ltd., Toronto 
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Motors for printing presses must be 
more than ordinary motors. They 
should be designed especially for the 
job. The vital part of the equipment 
is the control unit. When you buy a 
Kimble Motor, the control unit is in- 
cluded and the results are guaranteed. 
You take no chances of dissatisfaction 


when you specify Kimble Motors. 
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Special Engineering Service 
for Printers 


Kimble Engineers Are Specialists in Printing Press Motors. 


They have collected during the past 18 years information on 
thousands of motor applications in print shops, including 
every machine known to printers. This information takes the 
guess work out of motor application. It is offered you free of 


charge and without obligation. 


Merely submit your motor problems to us. We will recom- 
mend equipment which we guarantee to give results. 


There is no obligation on your part. 


KIMBLE ELECTRIC COMPANY 


2408 West Erie Street, Chicago, U. S. A. 


Specialists 
in Print Shop Drives 
Since 1906 


Ask Your Supply Salesman or Write us 


KIMBLE MOTORS 


828 Please Mention Tue INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 








Single-Phase 
and Polyphase Variable 
Speed Motors 






























Behind ManyaHappy Home 


And behind that happiness will 
be the knowledge of a day’s 
work well done—the satisfaction 
that comes to those free from 


S evening glows warm in 

the western sky tonight, 
many thousands of printers 
from ocean to ocean will turn 
from their desks toward happy 
homes and loving hearts await- 
ing them. 


harassing debt and needless 
care. There is the real secret 
of Chandler & Price success. 





The Chandler & Price Co., Cleveland, Ohio, U. S. A. 











This: insert ptinted work and turn, single rolled without slip-sheeting, on a Chandler & Price CRAFTSMAN Press 
The name “CRAFTSMAN” is an exclusive trade-mark of The Chandler & Price Co. registered in the U. S. Patent Office 

















For sale by Type 
Founders and 
Dealers in 
Printers’ 


Supplies 


For sale 
by Type 
Founders 
and Dealers in 
Printers’ Supplies 
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\ % She Crafts man 
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This insert printed work and turn, single rolled without slip-sheeting, on a Chandler & Price CRAFTSMAN Press 
The name “CRAFTSMAN?” is an exclusive trade-mark of The Chandler & Price Co. registered in the U. S. Patent Office 
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lauterize Its Veno, 


Send coupon for explanatory booklet “Speeding 
Up the Presses.” Its perusal will prompt you, at 
least, to invite the CRAIG DEVICE for a FREE 
trial as hundreds have before you. 


CRAIG SALES CORPORATION] «- 


636 GREENWICH St. NEw YoRK 


e 


It’s a snake in the press. 
Its fangs dig deep into profit. 


It charges paper with electricity. It charges 
the printer with lost time, slow production, 
slip-sheeting, and stock waste. 


Static is the scourge of printing-dom. 


THE CRAIG DEVICE 


takes the bite out of static — takes its 
greedy bite out of printing profits 


A fiery searing-iron, its hungry mouths 
chew into static; break up its atoms; check 
their deviltry. 


With Static-extermination, printed sheets 
are made manageable and require no hand- 
jogging. With the elimination of offset due 
to either Static or full color, the running 
of full color at full speed is permitted, slip- 
sheeting becomes unnecessary and sheets 


are ready for almost immediate backing-up. 





CRAIG SALES CORPORATION 

636 Greenwich Street, New York City 
Gentlemen: 

Please send me, without any obligation, a copy 
of your booklet, “Speeding Up the Presses.” 


SINGERS od Ree RUN Cn Ae ee I Nr ; 
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The Chandler & Price 
Printing Presses 
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THE CRAFTSMAN ~- 12x18 ~ WITH ITS WONDERFUL DISTRIBUTION SYSTEM 


E CARRY all sizes of CHANDLER & PRICE PRESSES in 


\4 stock at our Selling Houses for prompt delivery. When 
in the market for a new C. & P. Press, write, telephone or 


wire your requirements, including motor equipment, to the 
nearest AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS COMPANY Selling House 


Selling Houses Located in the Following Cities: 

BOSTON RICHMOND CLEVELAND DETROIT KANSAS CITY PORTLAND, ORE. 

NEW YORK BALTIMORE CINCINNATI ST. LOUIS DENVER LOS ANGELES 
SAN FRANCISCO) WINNIPEG 


PHILADELPHIA BUFFALO ATLANTA MILWAUKEE 
PITTSBURGH CHICAGO MINNEAPOLIS SPOKANE 

















AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS COMPANY 


SET IN MEMBERS OF THE GARAMOND FAMILY ADAM ORNAMENTS NO 1 
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Getting Preferred Attention 


Your customer is particularly interested in obtaining 
preferred attention for his direct-by-mail advertising. 


An unfailing way for him to accomplish this is to 
give his mailing piece an unusual and attractive fold. 


The distinctive folds that may be made on Cleveland 
Folders command preferred attention, and you can 
make them just as quickly, accurately and economi- 
cally as ordinary machines make simple, plain and 
ordinary folds. 


The Cleveland will make all the folds made by all the 
other folders—and a great many that none of them 
can produce. 


A portfolio containing some of the attraction-winning 
folds will be sent gratuitously upon request. 





[ye [jevesanofejoine facyine[o 


GENERAL OFFICE AND FACTORY: 1929-1941 East 61st Street, CLEVELAND 
NEW YORK fos (ov, Xele) PHILADELPHIA BOSTON 
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INDUSTRIES 
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LEADING BUSINESS 
ND TECHNICAL JOURNAL 
OF THE WORLD IN THE 
PRINTING & ALLIED 


nters Rollers 
Magazine Work 


CRO 


ERHAPS no other class of printing is so 


exacting as magazine work in its demands 
upon printer, press, and rollers. 





AEaeibieneanasaeere Here, in many cases, rotary presses are re- 
e quired to yield a quality of printing equal to 
flat-bed presswork on both type matter and 
halftones, at the same time meeting an inflex- 
ible time schedule, and so, in magazine work, 


an unusual burden is assigned to the rollers. 











Sam’1 Bingham’s Composition Rollers possess all the quali- 
fications for producing magazine printing of the highest 
order. Their tackiness and covering ability enable them 
to bring out the utmost quality from plates and type while 
presses are going at top speed. These rollers affect the time 
factor also as they lessen the required amount of make-ready. 


Eleven conveniently located factories are completely 
equipped to supply Sam’l Bingham’s Composition Rollers 
on short notice for the quick changes that are often necessary 
in magazine work. Send your next roller order to our 
nearest factory and experience the roller performance which 
makes these rollers the favorites in more than ten thou- 
sand pressrooms. 














Use our Red Shipping Labels 


Sam’! Bingham’s Son Mfg. Co. 
Printers’ Rollers 


KANSAS CITY 
706-708 Baltimore Ave. 


CHICAGO 
636-704 Sherman St. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
1285 West Second Str. 


DES MOINES 
1025 West Fifth St. 


ST. LOUIS 
514-516 Clark Ave. 


DALLAS ATLANTA 
1306-1308 Patterson Ave. 40-42 Peters St. 


INDIANAPOLIS MINNEAPOLIS SPRINGFIELD, OHIO PITTSBURGH 
629 South Alabama St. 721-723 Fourth St., South Cor. East and Harrison Sts. 88-90 South 13th St 





For 76 Years Bingham’s Reliable Printers’ Rollers 
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The Cost of a Machine Is Its Purchase Price Divided by Its Ability 
Its Value Is What It Will Do! 





A man who does better and more accurate work and a greater quantity per hour is 


recognized promptly and sought. 


This equation in a machine is not as easily perceived, yet it is more important. A man 
who fails may be discharged and expense ceases. A machine is part of fixed assets. 


FIG. 2040 


SOME THINGS A SEYBOLD AUTOMATIC CUTTER WILL DO 
Cutting of unequaled precision with an unapproached minimum of labor and time 


With a call upon human exertion so slight as to be 
measured in ounces for a fraction of a second it will 
automatically perform a task requiring ten tons of clamp- 
ing pressure and an equal exertion of knife cutting force 
and in less than two seconds await again the will of its 
operator. 


So perfect is the control and the strength of the machine 


that the clutch may be thrown out in a split second of 
time during the cut and the machine will stop. Then 
when the clutch is thrown in the cut will be completed 
without variation. 

So ample is the reserve power that with flywheel at speed 
the belt may be thrown off and the clutch thrown in and 
the machine will function completely through a cut. 


Seybold perfection of machining of all parts is now the standard of machine tool construction 


Descriptive Circular No. 2040-79 


Machines shown in operation on sales floors of principal world cities 


THE SEYBOLD MACHINE COMPANY 


DAYTON, OHIO, U.S. A. 


Sales Agencies and Service Stations: 


New York, Chicago, Atlanta, Dallas, San Francisco, Toronto, Paris, London, Buenos Aires, Stockholm 


on 
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Courtesy the Dodge Manufacturing Corp. 
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Black and White by OFFSET 7] Advantages of 


Every day, thousands of black and white HARRIS OFFSET PRESSES 
jobs are produced by offset with wonder- 
ful results. 


—f{\ 


Mt <a ee) oe get ag Oe 


Low cost of medium 
large runs and up. 


A sample of one of these jobs will be 
sent to printers interested in this phase of 
offset production. 

Speed of running— 
an impression every 


A similar sample went to some 20,000 revolution. 


advertisers showing offset on this type of 


Ideal for Direct by 
work. Mail work. Offset 
j emphasizes selling 


° ‘ 5 points, bulks up, 

Ask a HARRIS representative for a went withstands mailing 
reprint of the “January insert”—or write | 

the nearest Harris office. 





The Harris Automatic Press Company 


Pioneer Builders of Successful Offset Presses i iinet iain tee Ai oe 


New York Cleveland Chicago ie el 
ae 
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CA Few Prominent Users 
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Beck Engraving Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Berwick & Smith Co., Inc. 
Norwood, Mass. 
Backmeyer & Lutmer 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Con P. Curran Preg. Co. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Haddon Press 
Camden, N. J. 

L. H. Jenkins Inc. 
Richmond, Va. 
Meredith Publishing Co. 
Des Moines, Ia. 
Needlecraft Publishing Co. 
Augusta, Maine 
Oberly & Newell Co. 
New York, N. Y. 
Pictorial Review 
New York, N. Y. 
Rand-McNally Co. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Clark-Sprague Printing Co. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Woodward & Tiernan Printing Co. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
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It has 
Lowered Costs and 


Raised Quality 
in 134 Plants 


URING barely a year of introductory work 

many of America’s finest printing plants, 

both large and small, have adopted this simple 

system of reducing costs and improving quality. 

After the severest tests, every one of these firms 
has expressed unqualified approval. 


This method is a simple one. It was developed 
as a result of thirty-one years of practical experi- 
ence and study. It was perfected in one of the 
largest plants in the middle west. It is designed 
to meet the present-day demand for big volume 
of good printing at a price. It requires only a 
moderate original cost and absolutely no up- 
keep expense at all. It will laste longer than 
your presses, yet many users figure that it pays 
for itself in a few months. 


It Can Do the Same 
In Your Plant 


Here’s what this system, the Ortleb Ink Agitator, 
will do in your plant: It will save ink, shorten 
make-ready time, eliminate frequent wash-ups, 
reduce slip sheeting, lenghten life of rollers and 
cuts. It will make possible a perfect distribu- 
tion of ink, maintain uniformity of color, permit 
quicker drying, and avoid offsetting or smudging 
It will do away with worry and the fear of injury. 


It’s hardly necessary for me to tell you these 
things. Our users say them for us. Write for 
my pamphlet, ‘Reducing Press Room Costs,” 
and for a list of users of the Ortleb Ink Agitator. 


ORTLEB INK AGITATOR COMPANY 


GEORGE ORTLEB, President 


CALUMET BLDG. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Putting Profits on the Small Job 
Where They Belong 


Frequently a print shop finds production costs on small jobs running 
excessively high. Analysis, many times, shows that the reduction in profits 
is due to running these small size jobs on presses that can be more profit- 
ably operated on larger size jobs. 





Every print shop needs a small high-speed press like the Improved Pearl 
Press to put the profits on small size jobs where they rightfully belong. 


The Improved Pearl Press 


Here is the press that is ideally constructed for handling small size jobs 
with speed, accuracy and uniformly good work. 


The Improved Pearl Press is light. It is easy running. Easy to make ready. 
An average of 2,500 impressions per hour can easily be maintained. Simple 
to operate and so easy to feed that a boy or girl feeder can run it at high 
speed. Rigid and dependable. Made in 5x8 and 7x11 inches. 

The low cost of maintenance and operation, the low initial cost, the 
reduced operating wages and the extraordinary production of the 
Improved Pearl Press makes it a most efficient and economical press for 
your print shop. 





Full particulars may be had by writing 


GOLDING PRESS DIVISION 


American Type Founders Company 
FRANKLIN, MASSACHUSETTS 





Manufacturers of 
Golding Hand Lever Paper Cutter, 
Pearl Paper Cutter, Little Giant S 
Lead and Rule Cutter, Boston and S 
Official Card Cutters, Golding S 
Tablet Press. > 


Manufacturers of 
Golding Jobber, Golding Art 
Jobber, Pearl Press, Golding 
Auto Clamp and Hand Clamp 
Power Paper Cutters. 
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Improved Pearl Press equip- 
ped with Individual Electric 
Motors Drive. 


Improved Pearl Press complete 
with Full Length Fountain, 
Throw-off, Safety Feed Guard. 
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Cortland Se 
Orders Another Ti TrimOs i, 


The letter to the right is only one of 
many we would be glad to send you. 
Look for another in the April “Inland 
Printer,” or better still, ask us for fur- 
ther proof that the TrimOsaw is the 
outstanding leader in its field and will 
materially increase the efficiency of 
your organization and definitely add 
to your profits. 


Ask Us to Send You Samples of Work Such as Mitering, 
Inside Mortising, Type High Planing, of in Fact 
Anything You Are Interested in. 








Cortland Sees Standard 


Hitt-Cur;is CO., Cortland, N. Ve Dec. 29, 1924. 


Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Gentlemen:—Our president, Mr. William H. Clark, tells 
me he is just ordering a second Trimosaw from your com- 
pany, and asks me to write you as to our experience with 
the one we now have, and our opinion concerning it. He 
feels that this is due you. 

There can be no question as to the need for reliable saw- 
ing, trimming, mortising and routing equipment in any 
plant doing general printing. The one question is, “Which 
machine?” We answered this question (for ourselves) by 
buying a Trimosaw. 

Our Model A-3 Trimosaw has been used (and abused) 
pretty constantly for nearly two years by a dozen work- 
men, and never yet has it failed to do its work quickly, 
efficiently and accurately, and never has it given us any 
trouble. It shows no wear and is apparently as good as 
new. We have never seen a better built machine. 

Aside from its almost constant use in cutting and miter- 
ing monotype leads, slugs and rules, and linotype slugs, 
borders and furniture, we do considerable plain and fancy 
mortising and routing on our Trimosaw. Using wood or 
stereotype metal blanks, we have made, in a few minutes, 
intricate tint plates and silhouette poster cuts that have 
won favorable comment, besides saving the delay and ex- 
pense of ordering plates from an engraver in another city. 

Using blank stereotype metal we make jointless borders 
of any size and shape and perfectly true circles of any 
diameter and width of face from two points up. 

The type-high surface planer gets considerable use, not- 
withstanding the presence of the best, large power-planer on 
the market in another part of our plant. Our men say 
they can finish planing a medium sized plate in less time 
than it would take to send it to the big planer, and the 
work is more smooth and even. 

We are constantly discovering new uses for the Trimo- 
saw. We have replaced missing letters in several wood 
type fonts with letters routed from blanks on the Trimosaw. 

A large quantity of old wood furniture, about to be 
junked, was reclaimed and made good as new by Trimo- 
sawing it all down one size smaller and buying a few new 
pieces of larger sizes. 

A machine is cheap or expensive according only to its 
performance in one’s plant, and the returns it makes. If it 
pays ten per cent on its cost, to cover depreciation, plus 
six per cent interest on the investment, plus a good, clean 
profit, it not only pays for itself—no matter what it costs— 
but no concern which has sufficient use for it can afford to 
do without it. The Trimosaw in the Standard job rooms 
has done all this—and more. 

G. Joy, 
Foreman, Cortland Standard Job Dept. 


YOU WILL BUY A TRIMOSAW IF YOU INVESTIGATE 





Exclusive Agents for Canada and Newfoundland 
Toronto Type Foundry Co., Ltd., ILL=- 
Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg, Regina, Vancouver 


Exclusive Agents for Australia 
F. T. Wimble & Co., Ltd. 
Sydney, Melbourne, Brisbane 


Exclusive Agents for France 


le The Canadian American Mach. Co., France, S. A. 
MAKERS OF HIGH GRADE SAWING MACHINERY Paris, X., France 
SINCE 188! 


Exclusive Agents for England 
The Canadian-American Mach. Co., Ltd. 
London, E. C. 4, England 


Hill-Curtis New York Store 


Hill-Curtis Chicago Store 


Printing Crafts’ Bldg., 461 8th Ave., Room 1603 
641 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois New York City 


ep. Southeastern States 
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Dodson Printers’ Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga. 





























































Work Bench and Storage Cabinet 


















No. 13645 (Steel) No. 3645 (Wood) 





ESIGNED for use in connection with Linotype or other Slug-Casting 
Machines. Provides convenient working facilities for the machinist 
with ample storage capacity for his tools and the multitude of small 

parts and repairs constantly required. Hardwood working surface (79 x 28 x 134 

inches thick) with wood tool board and tool shelf at rear. 


Contents of Base: One drawer with grooved sides and center rail for Liners; 
one drawer with hinged front and zinc-lined bottom and compartment in rear for graphite, in which 
to clean Space-Bands; three drawers, each containing 49 steel boxes for storing small parts, screws, 
washers, etc. ; one drawer with adjustable partitions for storing miscellaneous parts, and one drawer 
with grooved partitions for holding 93 Ejector Blades. 


The center section has a large drawer with two compartments (each 12 x 215 
x 6 inches) also a cupboard with two adjustable shelves (each 25 inches wide inside) and doors. 


The right section has a deep drawer at top, with hooks for holding Space- 
Bands; four inclined drawers with grooves for holding Matrices; a large drawer at bottom, in 
which, in front, there is a drilled block for holding drills of various sizes, and, in the rear, a space 
(17° x 14x61 inches inside) for miscellaneous storage purposes. 








Height to working top, 34 inches; height overall, 55 inches. Floor space, 79 x 29 inches. 











THE HAMILTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Eastern House: RAHWAY, N. J. TWO RIVERS, WISCONSIN 











HAMILTON GOODS ARE FOR SALE BY PROMINENT TYPE FOUNDERS AND DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
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We have fifteen web rotary 
flat delivery perfecting presses 


complete with traveling offset attachments. Adaptable for 
either electrotypes or stereotypes. Built by C. B. Cottrell 
and Sons Company. Web size 33" and 29" cutting off 
46" flat sheet. Will print sixteen pages The Saturday 
Evening Post size. Running speed 3500 per hour. 


Price 51800 each 


net cash before removal from premises. Price does not include 
motors or controls. The machines are in good condition and capa- 
ble of producing the printing quality of The Ladies’ Home Journal 
and The Saturday Evening Post. The presses are being replaced by 
larger printing units. 








Address: Attention of Mr. H. T. Hargis, Supervisor Machinery Maintenance 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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The Automatic Feedw: 


ROM the advent of the first cylinder press, Man has tried to conceive 

some method of feeding paper equal to winding the sheet like you hand- 
feed a cylinder, but requiring less effort than flipping each sheet separately, 
to form a cushion of air under the top sheet. 


Until recently, mere separation of sheets by forcing air between them has Jus 
been the most successful method of air-feeding. However, all air-feeds have 
lacked hand-feeding DEPENDABILITY under some conditions with difficult 
stock. There was something lacking—that human motion of completely All 
winding each sheet. 


That human motion has at last been harnessed with the advent of the 
new, sIMPLE, lightning-speed, Automatic Feed of the Baum Folder. The 
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The Automatic Feed with the Human Motion and four times human 
capacity. Alt 
Four operations of separating the sheets instead of the usual one. 


LOIS IIE IIS PIII DOG III 90.00 


Ist The sheet is fluttered by air. (This is the 3ypq The air-flutter tubes are located at the Aut 
usual complete separation of air or suction front corners of the sheet instead of in the 

feeds.) It is good, but the Baum Folder center and are adjustable vertically AND The 
Feed doesn’t STOP here. sidewise. The top holes in the flutter tubes tor 

; are drilled at an angle which permits the fast 
2nd The all-metal nozzle nn dow - current of air to hold the top sheet entirely day 
ward course to within 18 of an inch suspended from the rest of the pile. as ¢ 
of the top of the pile; the air valve closes Eas 
and the sheet adheres to the nozzle, which 4th At this point, the flutter air is momen- (6,c 
now moves in a diagonal course, backward tarily cut off, which permits all sheets to eacl 
and upward. This truly human movement drop with the exception of the top sheet hou 
ma flips the sheet the same as you would by which is being suspended, alone, in the but 
CS hand, and in case the second sheet adheres air, by the suction nozzle. It then moves (bu 
to the top one, the compound curve forward by the rotary suction of the VE 
formed in the sheet by the flip causes the oscillating nozzle. Sot 

under sheet to drop back on the pile. Still this in 
human motion feed doesn’t STOP there. bea 
con 
These various operations, with the human motion of completely winding tap 


and flipping the sheet, then suspending it, alone, in the air, POSITIVELY 
PREVENTS DOUBLE FEEDING. 





Enables you to feed any STOCK that a §,_: 


folder can fold and the Baum Folder will fold all kinds 
of stock that any other folder will fold and some that no other 615 
folders can fold. i 
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HE ENTIRE FEED is siwpte BEYOND DESCRIPTION—One-tenth the > 
number of parts of the average suction feed. Only two adjustments = 
° (eo 4 
—turn a thumb valve for more or less air and a thumb screw for the > 
‘ Ss 
elevator movement—NO TOOLS REQUIRED. a> 
ex 
Just a moment or so to adjust for different jobs—Jimmie, your errand > 
aa 
boy, masters it in one lesson. = 
we 
CONSTRUCTION = 
Ail Movements are controlled by one cam, Registration entirely automatic. Absolutely aS 
which makes only one-quarter of a revolu- hair-line register. Ball-bearing throughout. > 
tion and requires only 1-20 h. p. for the The use of air, cams or grippers for register =— 
complete mechanical operation of the is eliminated. > 
Feeder. Automatic ELevator THRrow-orF consists of x 
The Baum Folder Air-Feed does not even re- but one vertical finger, which works equally iss 
quire a chain drive—nor a gear. Just well in any position, thereby permitting the aS4 
attach the Feed to the Folder with a small feeding of paper from various levels. oy 
a tod. Moror for the Pump is a small one-quarter h.p. > 
Although light-running, with nothing to wear, run froma light socket. <> 
yet it is heavily constructed—built to last P or ee p hich E> 
a business life-time and FULLY GUARANTEED. UMP is the famous Leiman Notary f ump, WIC > 
wears IN instead of wearing OUT. sas 
A.t-Mertat Contact— no rubber to wear. > 
> 
The Baum Fo pers are too well known iin 
to necessitate description. They are the > 
fastest-selling folders on the market to- > 
day (twice as many are being installed SS 
as any other make). They are Smmpte; as 
Easy TO OpERATE; ACCURATE; SPEEDY as” 
(6,000 sheets an hour, 1, 2 or 2 folds oS 
each—6,000, 12,000 or 18,000 folds an oye 
hour); Compact (folder itself takes up Hi 
but 1 sq. yd. of floor space); Srurpy a 
(built to last a business life-time); > 
VERSATILE; SPOILAGE-PROOF, etc. ALL > 
Soup Steet Rotters machined to with- sD 
in 1-1o0oth of an inch; semi-oilless tS 
bearings; the only folders that have on 
combined the good features of both the aS 
2 we 
tapeless and knife folders. THE BAUM AUTOMATIC FOLDER ow 
ow 
>>>) 
The Closest Priced All-Steel Roller Folders on the Market. $270 up > 
They invariably return the entire investment in from one to four weeks’ actual use x 
— 
~- 
CLIP THE COUPON BELOW and send for detailed data re: ee nnenenenennnneeenenneneeeneeees Me ond 
garding the Folders, the Feed and our “‘Pay-for-Itself terms =] RUSSELL E. BAUM => 
| 615 Chestnut Street fay 
:| PHILADELPHIA, PA. as 
RUSSELL E. BAUM : Please send me FREE data concerning aS 
:| B Folders, omati es 
615 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 3] «pay for. cn ae 
Branches or Authorized Offices in 37 principal cities : aS 
BAUM AUTOMATIC FOLDER BAUM HIGH DUTY FOLDER : Name Be 
BAUM PONY HIGH SPEED FOLDER FAMOUS LIBERTY FOLDERS : os 
RISE E ee eae ae ee => 
: = 
iS 
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| The F.& G. BOOK STITCHER 


designed and built for a purpose 


HAS QUALIFIED 











Commercial Binding in the future will be r 
wire stitched because it is cheaper, speedier, 
more lasting than present methods and it i 
will be done on the F. & G. BOOK 
STITCHER ” 
| BECAUSE “ 
The wire stitching is done by a stitcher A 
| head conceded to be the acme of simplicity u 
i | and efficiency. o 
| The machine is sold with a manufacturer’s tt 
| guarantee that replacements due to or- ir 
- dinary wear and tear will not exceed Fifty R 
Dollars in THREE years. 
| It has stood the acid test. It has made * 
| et records. 
Write for descriptive circular which gives a clear outline of the machine and its functions. 

THE F. & G. | , 
| FEEDER STITCHER a = | 
| A. positive quick change laa. : ‘ial 

machine. Less than two min- : 
( 


utes required to space heads 
and you have changed from 
six to sixteen inch pamphlet 
work or any other range. 


WHY? 


Because of the extreme sim- 
plicity of the design,—it 
gathers and stitches in the one 
action. It is equipped with 
six F, & G. stitcher heads—a 
twenty-four part mechanical 
marvel. 


THE EVER READY WIRE STITCHER—A wire stitcher equipped with four F. & G. 


Stitcher heads set for various ranges of work. Another simple and efficient machine. 








Built by 


LEONARD MACHINERY COMPANY 


DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF HIGH GRADE MACHINERY 


1355 Wesr OcEAN AVE., 
LonG BEACH, CALIFORNIA 
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The Floor of Industrial America 


HROUGHOUT industrial America, wherever a demand exists for floors that must withstand 
the maximum of rough use and abuse, regardless of conditions, Kreolite Wood Blocks are 
recognized as the ultimate in toughness, strength, endurance, economy and service. 


An outstanding example is found in the country’s greatest printing plants where floors are called 
upon to carry machinery and materials of enormous weight; to stand the tremendous vibration 
of giant presses running at terrific speeds; to bear strains of ceaseless 

trucking and to defy even the repeated attacks cf molten metal spilled 

in stereotyping and typecasting. 


Representative of the many big printing and publishing organizations 
using Kreolite Wood Block Floors are: 


Crowell Publishing Co. Chicago Tribune 

Hearst Publishing Co. New York Tribune 

Ginn & Co. Chicago Herald & Examiner 
R.R. Donnelley & Sons Co. Philadelphia Public Ledger 


Kreolite Engineers will study your 
needs and make recommendations 
without any obligation whatever 
to you. 


The 
Jennison-Wright Company 
Toledo, Ohio 


BRANCHES IN ALL LARGE CITIES 
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Paper Negative vs. Wet Plate 


The production of from 12 to 15 wet- 
plate negatives may be considered a 
good day’s work for one man. The 
cost of chemicals per 14 x 17 plate is 
about 7 cents, or, for the lot of 12 to 15, 
from $0.87 to $1.05. Cost of labor is, 
at the lowest, $10.00. Conservatively 
estimated, the cost of production is be- 
tween $0.74 to $0.92 per negative, not 
figuring in, however, the capital in- 
vested in glass, losses by scratching 
and breakage, fail plates, etc., or from 
$75.00 to $95.00 per 100 negatives. 


If it would be possible to produce 
under the same conditions 100 wet- 
plate negatives as an average day’s 
work, by one man, this would mean a 
saving in time of from 6 to 7 days, and 
in cost of labor of from $60.00 to $70.00. 


However, it is possible to produce. 
just as an average day’s work for one 
man, 100 Typon Paper Negatives, at a 
cost of $25.75 for the material, and 
$10.00 for labor, or a total of $35.75 at 
the utmost. There have been produced 
as many as 200 negatives with one 
camera in one day. 


This means not only a saving of 50% 
or more over the cost of the wet-plate. 
but also a tremendous increase of pro- 
duction together with increased effi- 
ciency over the old wet-plate process. 


Furthermore, there are no troubles 
with silver baths, fogs, scum, oyster 
shells, comets or streaks, no pinholes 
and opaquing to contend with. The 
Typon Negative is perfectly dense, 
does not require “cutting,” can be re- 
touched, scraped, and lines can be 
opened up or opaqued out. 


NATIONAL PROCESS COMPANY, INC. 
218-232 West 40TH STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


February 5, 1925. 
Typon Reflex Paper Co., 
1465 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 

This letter will confirm our telephone order for an 
additional 500 sheet 16” x 20” of your Typon Paper, 
which you will please deliver to us as soon as possible. 

We have now been using your paper for over two 
months and find that for certain classes of work, espe- 
cially black and white line work, it is very satisfac- 
tory, and on the classes of work for which we are using 
it there is a considerable saving as against our former 
method of producing this work by the wet plate process. 


+ The greatest advantage to us, however, is the ele- 
ment of time, since we find that by using your paper 
we can produce a given number of pages nearly ten 
times as fast as we were formerly able to do. Na- 
turally, this time element is very important to us and 
permits us to secure business on promises of delivery 
which we could not very well obtain otherwise. 

We hope that you will continue to maintain a liberal 
supply of this paper in order that our orders, which 
we anticipate will increase, can always be promptly 
complied with. 
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Typon Reflex Paper Negatives 


IN THE PRINTING FRAME by means of the peculiar reflex action of 
the TRP-emulsion. 


—for like size reproduction of type matter, printed on both sides, books, 
catalogues, of business forms, maps, tabulating matter, statistical charts, 
subjects written or drawn in pencil or ink, etc. 


WITH THE CAMERA for exact, reduced or enlarged size reproduction 
of black-white subjects, from type to halftone. 


TRP Saving 


In Time: As against 15 wet-plate negatives, 100 and more TRP-Negatives 
can be produced within the same period of time. 


In Cost: Cost of production is about % to % less than that of the wet- 
plate negative. 


After printing, TRP-Negatives can be filed away for future use. 


The TRP-Negative reduces amount of capital invested in glass to a negli- 
gible minimum and, correspondingly, losses by breakage. 


In Labor: The manipulation is extremely simple and offers to the expe- 
rienced photo-lithographer no difficulty at all, while even an inexperienced 
hand can be trained within a few days. 


TRP is a short-cut in many ways and applies as such to about 75% of the 
black-white work of the planographic printer. 


In Equipment: Any printing frame that secures good contact. although 
we recommend the vacuum frame, and any process camera, can be used 
for production of TRP-Negatives. A yellow filter is all that is required for 
the printing frame. 


For production of exact size negatives on a large scale for reproduction 
of books, music, etc., a vertical fixed focus camera, taking a 14x17 or 
20x24 copy, of very simple construction, is built by certain manufacturers 
at a small additional cost to cost of lens, and capable of producing around 
200 negatives a day, uniform in density, that can, therefore, be developed 
in large batches in the developing tank. Details gladly furnished upon 
request. 


The TRP-operation is done by bright yellow light in the darkroom, such 
as the Natural Glass Amber Color Mazda Lamp, or covers of deep yellow 
Cellophane over windows or lamps. 


In Service: TRP-Negatives save the Publisher the expense of resetting, 
electrotype, halftone, linecut plates and their storage. 


TRP opens to the planographic printer new roads to business, including 
supplying the trade with negatives and plates for direct and offset presses. 


The TRP-Negative, made direct from proof pulled from composition, 
eliminates the make-ready of the letterpress and replaces electrotype by 
a “paper electro”; made direct from proof pulled from stone on glassine 
it is a short-cut in letterhead work. 


TRP is sold in minimum quantities of one package of 100 sheets of either 
Strip-Film or Non-Strip Paper at the rate of 15 cents per square foot. 
Packages, being sealed, can not be broken for trial orders. Directions for 
use with each package. 

Standard sizes: 914x12—$11.85, 10x12%—$12.75, 11x14—$16.05, 12x16% 
$20.30, 16x20—$33.85, 17x22—$38.95, 1934x25—$49.00. In rolls of 26” 
width and 100 feet length at $32.40. 





Sole Representatives for Canada: ROLPH-CLARK-STONE, LIMITED, 


Very truly yours, TO RO N TO 
NATIONAL PROCESS COMPANY, INC. 
(Signed) Geo. E. Loder, President. TYPON REFLEX PAPER Co. 
1465 Broadway New York City 
844 Please Mention Tut INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 
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Good Inks— 


is just another way of saying 





Johnson Inks 





SIGNO MAGNI NOMINIS 





CHaRLE 
Sax Johnson PANY 


PHILADELPHIA 


Branches 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON ST.LOUIS CLEVELAND DETROIT BALTIMORE 
KANSAS CITY PITTSBURGH ATLANTA RICHMOND NASHVILLE DALLAS BIRMINGHAM 


STANDARD FOR OVER A CENTURY 
































For job and advertising work— 


The Ludlow system of matrix composition provides new, clear-cut 
printing faces on slugs for every job. Its speed, versatility, 6 to 60 
point range in a wide variety of quality type faces, including bold and 
extended, ranks it first for job and display work. Because you set 
matrices, not type, you secure your slug lines immediately, never 
running short of sorts for any job. 


Pe 
hd 


Ludlow Black Series 


Prints Clear and 


48 Point Ludlow Black 
pp 42 Point Ludlow Black p 
Composition is Easier 
p ; 36 Point Ludlow Black 
Ideal Face for Display Use 


30 Point Ludlow Black 

























Shortage of Type a Thing of Past 


24 Point Ludlow Black 


Multiple Forms Without Increase in Costs 


18 Point Ludlow Black 


Ludlow is the Fastest System on all Kinds of Display 


14 Point Ludlow Black 


Advantages Begin Immediately Upon Installation of the Ludlow 


12 Point Ludlow Black 








Ludlow Typograph Company 


2.032 Clybourn Avenue, Chicago, III. 


NEW YORK BOSTON ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
World Building 261 Franklin Street 41 Marietta Street Hearst Building 

















LUDLOW QUALITY COMPOSITION 
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The Style B Kelly Special Automatic Press with Extension Delivery and Fan 
| | 
| | 
| It is easy to make ready and the rigid- It inks through the pyramid system 
| ity of the impression is maintained any form that is within its capacity. | 
because of substantial i : | 
| ee ict wii caggaaaaaaaa It is danger proof and safe because of | 
and absence of spring. : ‘ || 
protective automatic features. 
| Its production has a greater sellin : | | 
| | Bi? 5 " : 5 It feeds perfectly and to exact register | 
\ | value because of superior quality ‘ | 
| | ‘ a large variety of papers. | | 
| and larger size. | 
‘| " nveniences that make work 3) 
v It has a sturdy cylinder and bed, mak- sane ie . Vv, 
* : ck ‘ : easy for the operator. id 
4 ing a visible impression on the ¢ 
sheet. It handles a larger sheet regardless of | 
It delivers a printed sheet in a jogger, quality or weight. 
or if desired, in an extension deliv- It produces better printing than any 
ery for easy handling of large piles. semi-automatic press. 
These and many other features have made the KELLY the standard 
automatic printing press of the world. Ask the owner or the operator 
For Sale at all Selling Houses of 
Also by Barnhart Brothers & Spindler at Washington (D. C.), Omaha, Dallas, Seattle; 
all houses of National Paper and Type Co., in Latin America; Toronto Type Foundry Co., Ltd., Canada East of Port Arthur; 
Alex. Cowan & Sons, Ltd., all houses in Australia; Canadian-American Machinery Co., London, England 
teee sep<oe i PEE Team Op HE 
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The World’s Star Salesman~Photo-Engraving 


Being a tribute by James Wallen to photo- 


engraving which sells silver fox at two 


thousand five hundred dollars the pair. 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND, glowing like a 
great emerald in the Gulf of the Saint 
Lawrence, is devoted to silver fox breeding. 

A few years ago, the herds became so 
important that the ranchers decided that 
they must tell the world about the black 
pear! of furs. 

The public thought of the silver fox as 
a wild grey fox, anything but the carefully 
tended black orchid of the animal king- 
dom that it is. 

The camera and photo-engraving have 
made folk neighborly and familiar with 


AMERICAN 


the silver fox. The business in live stock 
and pelts runs into millions and the fox 
scarf is carried over fair shoulders of 
women, the world over. 

The story of the silver fox in picture 
leaves nothing untold. Let the world’s 
star salesman, photo-engraving, present 
your wares. cn a 
The Association booklet “The Relighted 
Lamp of Paul Revere”’ may be had from 
your photo-engraver or from the general 
offices. 


Look for this Emblem 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS ASSOCIATION 


GENERAL OFFICES: 863 MONADNOCK BLOCK—CHICAGO 








Copyright 1925, American Phot 


ravers A 
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The Brackett Double Head 
Stripping Machine 


A Profitable Machine for Edition Binders, Check Book Makers, Blank 


Book Makers, Library Binders and Catalogue Publishers 


This wonderful machine does perfectly what is 
difficult and laborious by hand. It will strip side- 
stitched school books, end sheets, library and 
tight joint end sheets with the cloth joint visible; 
half-bound and full-bound end sheets, rein- 
forces side-stitched or sewed paper-covered 
catalogues between cover and outer sections; 
reinforces in the center of sections; strips tailor 
sample books; will hinge or guard folded 
maps. It will apply a strip of paper or cloth to 


With the Brackett Stripping Machine you eliminate inconsistencies in bookbinding by 
reinforcing the vital parts, and in doing that you build your business beyond competitors. 


the backs of tablets, quarter-bound check books, 
pocket checks, composition books, drafts, tariffs, 
in fact, it will strip any style of side-stitched books 
which have flat backs or any style of saddle- 
stitched books which have sharp or convexed 
backs. It will put a strip from 1.2 inch to 3 inches 
wide in the center of any size sheet up to 28 
inches, or it will take cardboard and tip a strip 
of cloth or paper on the end. It will reinforce 
loose-leaf index sheets. 


THE BRACKETT STRIPPING MACHINE CoO. 


TOPEKA, KANSAS, U. S. A. 
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~ takes the y seal out of Bronzing 


HOWING a Miehle connected with 

a 67 inch bronzer. Note sheets are 
carried directly into bronzer with no 
PYeletteleser mea tielce mola temerayel har Ml oleh ame ce) 
jog up sheets. Bronzing adds so much 
and costs so little more — why not use 
artetemvocuttecbeittiaetete(ellelaerimelttitetas a 


The Machine for the} 


Exclusive Features 


1. Flat bed — continuous feed. 
2. Nogrippers—timing of sheets 
not necessary. 
Simple tape delivery, which 
can be removed readily, carries 
sheets from press into bronzer 
. Portable—one man can move 
bronzer. This permits use of 
bronzer with more than one 
press. 
. Clean in operation—no loose 
bronze flying around room. 
. Requires no trained help. 
Will bronze paper, tinplate or 
db d up to Ne" thick 





Made in four sizes:—27 inch, 35 
inch, 51 inch and 67 inch widths. 
Write for prices and catalog today. 
Mention largest size sheet you 
ordinarily would bronze. 


C. B. HENSCHEL MFG. CO. 


MILWAUKEE ‘WISCONSIN 


HIS illustration shows Kelly press 
delivering sheets direct into bronz- 
er. A similar delivery is furnished for 
the Miller High Speed, New Miehle 
Vertical, as well as other presses and 
is included in price of machine. 
Our ‘bronzer will handle the speed of 
Yes, some production 
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Economical Presswork 


The LaurEaTE inking system is so thorough, so absolutely perfect and 
complete, that solid tint plates as large as can be locked in a 14x22 chase can 
be handled simply and easily on this machine at a single rolling of the form. 


You need not tie up expensive equipment on any work within the 
LAUREATE chase size. Long runs with “one-up” should be transferred to 
the LAUREATE and run “two-up”—which of course means greater pro- 
duction, greater profits and better presswork. 


Mail the coupon below for catalogue of MoDERN LAUREATE and CoLT’s / 
Armory Platen Presses, or wire collect if you’d like to see our representative. Mail 


| | _THOMS ON i Pal COUPON 
‘(tts Papacy «nd Laureate 














PROFITABLE ly = PRESSES 





ov Thomson- National Press 


4 Company 


‘4 Long Island City, New York 


Thomson-National Press Company , 
Incorporated Please send Catalogue of Platen Presses. 
Nott and East Avenues, Long Island City, N. Y. 
Fisher Building, Chicago 
Also sold by all Branches of the American Type Founders Company 
and Barnhart Bros. & Spindler. 








Inland Printer 
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BARTLETT SERIES 


48 Point 5A$5.45 8a $5.15 $10.60 


NEW Faces 


42 Point 5A $4,85 8s $4.45 $9.30 


WEST Prints 


36 Point 5A $3.35 10a $3.95 $7.30 


IDEAL Family 


30 Point 6A $3.05 Ila $3.30 $6.35 


EXPERT Designs 


24 Point 7A $2.40 14a $2.85 $5.25 


MODERN Equipment 


18 Point 11 A $2.20 22a $2.70 $4.90 


PROFIT AND PLEASURE 
Undesirable Material Junked 


14 Point 16A $2.15 31a $2.35 $4.50 


INTEREST MODERN PRINTERS 
Require Finest Printing Material 78 


12 Point 18A $1.90 35a $2.25 $4.15 


EXQUISITE ADVERTISING SERIES 
Recognized Judgment of Customers 24 


10 Point 21A $1.80 49a $1.95 $3.75 


TYPOGRAPHICAL BEAUTY ABOUNDS 
Modern Printers Know Prevailing Models 56 


8 Point 23A $1.65 46a $1.75 $3.40 
BRIGHT COMPOSITORS RECOGNIZE RESULTS 
Handsome Series and Remarkably Displayed 123456 


6 Point 28 A $1.40 52a $1.60 $3.00 
NOTHING CAN BE ACCOMPLISHED WITH ANCIENT MATERIAL 
Many Charming and Attractive Designs Recently Introduced 123456789 








The Only Independent Type Foundry 


Damon Type Founders Co. 


Incorporated 


44 BEEKMAN STREET 


:: NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Standard 


WE MANUFACTURE 
100% TYPE 


Every type face of Damon manufacture is cast on 
standard line, point body and point set. The long 
wearing quality of our type is ensured by the use 
of the highest grade metal, especially prepared and 
attested by rigid chemical analysis. Expert type- 
casters and foundrymen, with life-time experience 
in the business, create the finished material. These 
facts, re-enforced by our guarantee, are an assur- 
ance that Damon type is a 100 per cent. invest- 
ment. The variety of faces and sizes are nicely 
displayed in a compact catalog. Send for a copy, 
together with our Latest Revised Price List. 





We are Manufacturers of Leads 
and Slugs, Metal Furniture and 
Brass Rule of Standard Quality 





We carry in stock for immediate delivery, not only 
what we manufacture, but in addition, Chandler & 
Price Presses and Paper Cutters, Diamond Power 
and Lever Cutters, Hamilton Wood and Steel 
Equipment, and 


EVERYTHING THE 
PRINTER REQUIRES 
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Above—New, enlarged plant of the Haddon Press. The original 
plant, an Austin No. 2 Standard Building, by lateral expansion 
made possible the new unit at low cost. 

Right—Original plant of the Haddon Press as designed and built 
by the Austin Company. An Austin No. 2 Standard Building. 


é 


HaddonPressExpands Toa 
Under Austin Method ———"== 


In 1922 the plant of the Haddon Press, 
shown in the lower illustration was designed 
and built by the Austin Company. 


particular needs of the owner, offer the 
printer or publisher an economical and 
efficient home for his plant. 

In less than two years these printers found 
it necessary to make a considerable addition 
to their floor space. The upper illustration 
shows how effectively this was done. 


The Austin Unit Responsibility plan of 
building relieves the owner of every detail 
in connection with the building of the new 
plant. At the same time, under one con- 
The logical expansion from the original tract, it guarantees the total cost of the 
building to the large, efficient plant was plant; guarantees the delivery date, and 
made possible by the ap- : guarantees the quality of 
plication of the Austin : material and workmanship 
Method of standardized : rer in the finished building. 


construction. 














- Wire, phone or mail the 


Austin Standard Build- Cross section Austin No. 2 Standard Building Coupon for a copy of 


: : . Width 90 ft.—can be varied in multiples of 30 ft. ” 
ings modified to suit the Length any multiple of 20 ft. “<The A No. 1 Plan. 


ws 





THE AUSTIN COMPANY, Cleveland 


THE AUSTIN COMPANY Engineers and Builders 
Cleveland 


ClYou may send me a copy of your booklet, New York Chicago Detroit Pittsburgh Philadelphia St. Louis Seattle Portland Birmingham 
“The A No.1 Plan.” The Austin Company of California: Los Angeles, San Francisco. The Austin Company of Texas: Dallas 


(We are interested in the construction of 
data MORNE Behar 

Firm i 

Individual . 


ENGINEERING BUILDING EQUIPMENT 














Address 
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YOU Can Make Better Seals and Labels 


cAt LESS COST 


on theK.& G.AUTOMATIC 
SEAL AND LABEL PRESS 


Prints (in one or two colors), 
Embosses, Scores and Die Cuts 
Seals, Labels and Small Paper 


Boxes in one operation. 
Maximum Production. Minimum Operation Costs. 


Write for Information. 


COLUMBIA OVERSEAS CORPORATION 


100 GOLD STREET, NEW YORK 
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AUGING THE THICKNESS OF WORK 
AUTOMATICALLY ADJUSTS ALL PARTS 


The BOSTON WIRE STITCHERS 


alone have this important time-saving feature. Every “Boston” 
model was designed to simplify the operator’s efforts and to 
make easy adjustments that are usually troublesome, and in some 
cases dangerous. Work may be changed on “‘Bostons” at will 
without expert supervision. Feed, cutter,work table and driving 
mechanism respond in unison to this simple gauging feature. 


BOSTON WIRE STITCHERS, STAPLE BINDERS, WIRE, STAPLES AND PARTS 
ARE CARRIED IN STOCK BY ALL SELLING HOUSES 


<: + 
4 - 


American Type Founders Company 


GENERAL SELLING AGENT 





CAMS CAMS CAMS CAMS CAQ IS CAWLS CAMS 


Sold also by Barnhart Brothers & Spindler, and in Mexico and South America by National Paper and Type Co. 
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AMOND BOLD VANITY INITIAL TEAGUE BORDERS 
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HUBER’S 
INKS 





Quality 
that 
Never 


Fails 


Huber’s Colors in use since 1780 


J. M. Huber, Inc. 


U. S. Branches: Manufacturers Foreign Agencies: 
ALL PRINCIPAL LONDON PARIS 
CITIES 130W. 42d St., NewYork toronto 
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Now He Makes Money 
on All Folding 


MENTGES No. 7 Paper Folding Machine 


HERE is a certain printer who 

formerly considered folding a nec- 
essary evil. He kept a few girls on 
hand to do folding, and between times 
tried to keep them busy at odd jobs. 


Then he heard of the Mentges No. 7 
folder, a small, compact, motor-oper- 
ated paper folder capable of eating up 
sheets 514”x 6” up to 25”x25” at a 
speed exceeding 3000 per hour! 


He gave it a trial, and now he seeks 
folding jobs because he is properly 
equipped to handle them. And he 
makes a nice profit on every job. The 
machine runs only when there is work 
to do, and then how it does plow 
through those piles of paper! 


If you are dissatisfied with the folding 
problem in your shop, send for com- 
plete information on this Mentges 
No. 7. Its rugged, simple construction 
means easy operation, no mechanical 
troubles, prompt handling of the tedi- 
ous folding work, absence of worry, 
and money in your pocket. 


THE MENTGES FOLDER Co. 
SIDNEY, OHIO 
“The RIGHT Folder for YOUR Work” 
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Interviews with Royal Pressmen 


When THIS Man 
O. Ks Our Plates 


They MUST 
be RIGHT 
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E is William E. Leahy —foreman of the press-rooms of 

The Beck Engraving Company, Philadelphia. The fact 
that he occupies that position with honor to himself and his 
concern establishes his standing among the leading pressmen of 
America. Everything must synchronize to satisfy ‘Bill.’’ He 
knows when engravings are right because his own concern 
makes them, and he insists on his electrotypes being right, as 
he is responsible for the printed results. When we asked him 
why he liked Royal electros, he expressed it in one short 
sentence —‘‘Roya/ plates help to maintain the Beck standard.” 
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Royal Electrotype Company 
624 Sansom Street, Philadelphia 


Member International Association of Electroty pers 
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Tr HIGHEST STANDARD 


Performance 
Is the Final Proof 


N the end it is performance that counts. All claims of quality 
and service sink to insignificance unless backed by both the ability 
and the willingness to perform. 


“Wilke’s” Metals are manufactured for specific purposes—each 
formula being the result of scientific tests proven by practical use. 
On the Monotype and Thompson type-casting machines they assure 
solid type, clear faces, delicate hair-lines and serifs. Linotype and 
Intertype slugs come to the bank with solid bodies and perfect faces 
on even the smallest sizes and light face italics, while practically con- 
tinuous recasting is possible on the larger slugs. The best results in 
the bigger and heavier type sizes are obtained on the Ludlow by the 
use of “Wilke’s” Metal, and in casting two-point leads and hair-line 
rules on strip casters it has always proven its superior merit. 


Whether it be a request for a laboratory test, a plea for assistance 
in locating the cause of defective operation in casting machines, or 
a hurry-up call for the delivery of metal, “Wilke’s” Service may be 
depended upon to respond. 





Claims Are Backed Up by Performance 





Metals Refining Company 


HAMMOND, INDIANA 


Warehouses in Leading Cities 


@ 








WHEN YOU THINK OF METAL THINK OF 
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“WILKE’S” 
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Note the firm, clean texture of Parsons 
Paper. It erases smoothly. 


teresting test proves why~ 


Fuzzy and torn—ordinary Ledger Paper 
erases poorly. 


~Pyrsons erases faster smoother and 
cleaner than any other paper 


>. | VEN the best book- 
| keepers make mis- 

QD) takes —sometimes. 

y A word in the 

wrong place. A figure 

in the wrong column. A mistake in 

addition. Or a blot of ink. 

Each requires erasing —the 
thing that tests the mettle of good 
ledger paper. 

Cheap paper simply can’t stand 
the strain of erasing. It becomes 
fuzzy — quickly loses its writing 
surface. This means “recopy” — 
with the resultant waste of time 
and effort. Little wonder that bus- 
iness men today say that there is 
nothing quite so extravagant as 


“cheap” ledger paper. 


This one point of difference may 
save you many dollars every year 


keeping Department and you will 
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quickly see why so many large 
banks and corporations have come 
to specify Parsons every time they 
buy ledger paper. 

Parsons Defendum is made from 
the very finest materials obtainable. 
It is loft-dried by TIME until it 
has a texture so sturdy and rugged 
it simply can’t give way under any 
normal pressure. Erasing won’t 
hurt it. By actual test, it erases 
faster, smoother and cleaner than 


“cheap” ledger paper. 


One more feature 
that every bookkeeper wants 


Another convenience that every 
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bookkeeper willappreciate has been 
perfected by the makers of Parsons 
Defendum Ledger. Through an 
ingenious manufacturing process 
that lessens the bulk of the paper 
near the binding edge we are able 
to offer you a loose-leaf ledger 
sheet with a Perfect Hinge. The 
hinge saves time and keeps the 
pages flat. No chance for them 
to bulk at the binder. 


Prove these facts yourself 


Put Parsons Defendum to the 
hardest tests. Feel it, weigh it, 
note its excellent writing qualities 
and the ease with which it erases. 
See the Perfect Hinge. Then com- 
pare it with ordinary ledger paper 
—the difference will convince you. 
Parsons PaperCompany, Holyoke, 


Massachusetts. 


Parsons Defendum Led 


a Better Business Paper 
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‘Note these Economy ‘Points 
of Parsons Defendum 

















I—It erases easily. 


2-—It stands up under continued 
handling. Every sheet is loft- 
dried by time. It will not curl 
or bend at the edges. 


3-—Its beautiful surface fits any 
penmanship—speedy writing or 
slow, fine point or stub, black 
ink or color. 


4@—It offers the extra advantage of 
Parsons Perfect Hingethathelps 
keep loose-leaf ledger pages flat 
to save time in making records. 


THE PARSONS PAPER COMPANY, HOLYOKE, MASS. 





N. B.—We recommend BUFF for ease on the eyes 























KIDDER PRESSES 


Are built to suit you and along lines of strength, 
beauty, endurance and speed. 


Our wide experi- 
ence and good 
service are gladly 
at your command 


We have been 
building them 
right for over 
forty years 






KIDDER ROTARIES 


Are surpassed by none for that special job. We can prove it to ‘you. 


KIDDER PRESS COMPANY, Dover, N. H. 


NEW YORK, 261 Broadway CHICAGO, 166 West Jackson St. TORONTO, CANADA, 445 King St., West 

















They Conquer Where Others Fail 


Wickersham Quoins are the acknowledged standard through- 
out the printing world, and this statement is strongly endorsed 
by thousands of leading concerns who have made exhaustive 
trials during the past twenty years. 





Wickersham Quoins automatically snap back to first or 
closed position when limit of expansion is reached and 
another reglet or slug is required; thus no lost time in unlock- 


Sold 
by Leading 
Supply Houses 


in America _ Agencies ing with key, or guessing when form is securely locked. 
in Foreign 
Countries Wickersham Quoins are made in three regular sizes, No. 0, 


When better No. 1 and No. 2, 1, ®s and 34 inches wide respectively. 


quoins are made 
we will make 


pis Wickersham Quoins are *°¢ inches high, or the standard 


chase and furniture height, and do not interfere with 
grippers, friskets, or gauges. 
Wickersham Quoins are long-lived, some of the earlier 
: quoins made more than twenty years ago are still in use 
ey) wer faa BAM wlth giving first class satisfaction. 
| 2S i 





Send for illustrated circular and price list. 


Samuel Stephens and Wickersham Quoin Company 


174 Fort Hill Square, Boston, Massachusetts 
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wy LINE OF AVERAGE SALE 













































































IRMS_ which issue 

Catalogs incur a heavy 
investment, and in all too 
many instances the Cata- 
logs bravely march out to 
increase sales—then gradu- 
ally lose force, decrease in 
reference interest, and die. 
But Direct Advertising 
makes Catalogs live! 


that 





ANY printers have told us 
they are 
using this new series of adver- 
tisements dealing with the vari- 
ous features of Direct Advertising. 
Use this, the fourth, if you wish, 
and for your illustration we will 
furnish electros at cost of handling. 


another letter makes special 
reference to certain Cata- 
log items (to focus interest 
on a few products, but 
chiefly to develop the 
“habit” of reference) ; later 
a mailing folder or a broad- 
side reproduces a few Cat- 
alog pages—to seek immedi- 


profitably 








Even a high-grade Catalog, left to its own 
resources, has little chance of attaining its 
maximum usefulness; but forcefully and con- 
tinuously merchandised by Direct Advertis- 
ing, it gains renewed selling strength and com- 
pletely fulfills its purpose. 


Many thoughtful business men insure atten- 
tion to their Catalog by preceding it with an 
introductory letter or mailing card; a letter 
of transmittal and a return card of acknowl- 
edgment accompanies it; then in a few weeks 


ate sales and reawaken the 
prospect’s memory of the Catalog’s usefulness. 


And so it goes through the months, until a 
new Catalog is published. Then a similar 
program ensues. 


Carefully prepared letters, mailing cards, fold- 
ers and other Direct Advertising forms breathe 
new selling vigor into dying Catalogs and 
maintain the life of new ones. 


Thoughtfully planned Direct Advertising pays 
its own way! 


Bradner Smith & Company 


WHOLESALE PAPER 


Telephone, Monroe 7370 


333 S. Desplaines St. 


Chicago, Illinois 
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SCOTT 


LARGE CYLINDER 


High Speed 
Direct Drive Cutting 
and Creasing Press 


with 








Automatic Pile Delivery 


This Press Beats Them cAll | OneSManCan Handle This Press 


producing as it does cartons at a speed of 2200 per _ changing forms, making ready, and running it. Just 
hour. It beats the big machine as the job is run off go and see one of these presses run and you will 
before the large form could be made up. find it does all we claim for it and more. 


Size: No. 5 —30x4o sheet Size: No. 1o—44x64 sheet 


WALTER SCOTT & COMPANY, Plainfield, New Jersey 


NEW YORK: 1457 Broadway CHICAGO: 1441 Monadnock Block 
Cable Address: Waltscott, New York Codes Used: A. B. C.—sth Edition and our own 








Certificates and Bordered Blanks 


cA helpful and profitable line for the Printer 


Goes 
= The Goes Certificates and Bordered Blanks will help 
Art Advertising open up new and profitable channels of business for 
Blotters the Printer. They make easy the production of high 
de: iii sal grade Stock Certificates, Membership Certificates, 
a Merchandise Certificates, Guarantees, Coupons, 


attractive advertis- : : ; 
ns anciiiann whieh Licenses, etc. We furnish the Blanks produced in 
can be sold to any appropriate colors, so that merely by over-printing 


business organiza- them any Printer can turn out exactly the form needed. 
iW E — The designs and styles vary to suit the needs of different 
ul Laster pn kinds of businesses. They will help the Printer produce a 
Se, d fo ati oan , better grade of work than can be secured by printing alone, 

a a ane and will command higher prices and permit better profits 


SEND FOR OUR SAMPLE BOOK 


GOES LITHOGRAPHING COMPANY 
35 West 61st Street, CHICAGO 
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v. HORACE McFARLAND COMPANY 
Mount Pleasant Press 
MARRISBURG. PENNSYLVANIA 


fugust 15, 1921. 


Carmichael Blanket Co., 
Atlanta, Georgia 


Gentlemen: 


For more thay @ year we have had in use on 
@ll of our cylinder presses on which it was practic- 
able to use them, the Carmichael Relief Blankets, and 
me ere very happy to be able to say that we believe 
they have been a distinct help to us in our work. Un- 
doubtedly they save considerable make-ready time’on 
the presses, and we know for a certainty that the 
having of these blankets on the presses has saved the 
emeshing of many a plate which would have occurred if 
the original hard oacking had been in use. 


The only pessible objection to the blanket 
@hich we can see is that it takes up so much room'on 
the cylinder that where chalk overlays are used it is 
very hard to get them buried deep enough. This objee- 
tion is not serious enough, however, to warrant our 
not using the blankets, and we will continue to use 
them, as we feel certain they are e distinct help and 
@dvantage in our pressroom, 


J HORACE McFARLAND COMPANY 


Cod Ub tankaud 
° . > 
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Pacific Coast Sales Office 


711-713 Mills Building, San Francisco, Cal. 





CARMICHAEL 
‘Relief Blankets 


(Patented) 


Cylinder Presses 

Platen Presses 

Rotary Presses 
or any other presses carrying hard pack- 
ing can be made ready in less time, and 
a decided decrease in wear on forms 


is effected when CARMICHAEL RELIEF 
BLANKETS are used. 


Write for Booklet and Price Lis 


Carmichael Blanket Co. 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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Write 
Nearest 
Selling 
House for 
Descriptive 
Circular 




















_CUT-COST PAPER CUTTER TABLE 


Made by 
the 
Hamilton 
Mfg. 
Company 





Designed by the ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT of the 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS COMPANY 


COVERING THE CONTINENT 
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THE SPECIAL PRESS 


There is undoubtedly a field for the special press. | and delivered at speeds which defy the human 
When a sensitized paper must be handled which hand; when a production must be had over- 
can not stand either mechanical feeding nor the — night which would tax the personnel and floor 
touch of the human hand; when narrow strips — space of the average establishment; where will 
of paper which are all but endless must be fed you find the right equipment for the job? Ask 


MEISEL PRESS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


944 Dorchester Avenue, Boston 25, Mass. 

















The S-H “Big Four” Saw-Trimmaers 


—o 







A line that will meet every de- 
mand from the smallest to the 
largest office. Theyare all equip- 
ped with motors, require no spe- 
cial wiring, and attach to any light 
socket —ready for use. 









| 
| 


Model 4— General Utility Saw without trimmers. Standard Model Saw-Trimmer, will saw, trim, 

PICO ORU cc so Ws By eR A, EC Bw $ 85.00 level, miter and outermortise. Price only. . . $190.00 
Model 3— Direct Drive Saw-Trimmer, requires Model 2 —Saw-Trimmer with iron stand. This 

less space than any other. Priceonly . . . . $150.00 machine will do all your work. Price only . . $350.00 


WRITE FOR LITERATURE, TERMS AND SPECIAL DISCOUNTS. 


THE SCHUYLER-HILDMAN SAW-TRIMMER & LINOTYPE SUPPLY CO. 
160 North Wells Street, Chicago, U.S.A. 


Write for Catalog of Linotype Supplies— We Save You Money and Give Quick Service. 
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Miter SAW-TRIMMER COMPANY 
2-24 Penn Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Gentlemen: Without obligation please mail descriptive 
matter, prices and terms, items checked — 
0 Miller “High-Speed” Press 
0 Miller Craftsman Unit 
DO Miller Ideal Unit........ “a 
0 Miller Feeder for........ os 
O Miller Envelope Attachment (10x15) 
0 Miller Universal Saw-Trimmer 
0 Miller Printer’s Bench Saw-Trimmer 
ELey 4 
O C. & P. Lever Cutter, size............ 
0 C. & P. Power Cutter, size... 
0 Advance Lever Cutter, size _........ 
0 Diamond Power Cutter, size............ 
0 National Power Cutter, size............ 
2 Liberty Folder, size............ 





e e Newark, N. J. 9 , 


MILLER SAW-TRIMMER Co. 
PittsBurGH, Pa. 


Gentlemen: 

We have been operating the Miller 
“High-Speed” for the past six months 
and cannot speak too highly of it. 
We have run two and three color 
register work with the best of success. 
Also light and heavy weight stock with- 
out trouble and at speeds ranging up 


to 4,200 per hour. 
(Signed) S.R. Baker, President 


BAKER PRINTING COMPANY 





COO, be 


(Miller Souvenir Telephone Index sent FREE to Inquirers) 
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y High-Speed 
TMOST simplicity in operation, quick make- 
LJ ready and speedy running assures a larger 
percentage of productive running time, greater aver- 
age hourly production and lower average cost per 


1000 units than any other flat-bed press. Con- 
sider these ten pertinent points: 


Operating speed of 4000 per hour. 

Absolute hair-line register—right or left side. 
Surplus impressional strength. 

Entire form accessible either end of press. 
Cylinder likewise accessible for quick make-ready. 
Simple turn of control wheel regulates speed. 
Superior rack, cam and table ink distribution. 
Air control of sheet throughout—no tapes. 
Unfailing printed-side-up delivery. 

Automatic on-and-off gas sheet drier. 


1. 
Zs 
3. 
4. 
> 
6. 
7. 
8. 
7. 
0. 


a 


Send for the Handsome “High-Speed” Catalog— 
the attached coupon will bring it. 


Miller Saw-Trimmer Co. 


PITTSBURGH, U.S.A. 


Atlanta - Boston - Chicago - Dallas - Detroit - Los Angeles - Minneapolis 
New York - Philadelphia - St. Louis - San Francisco 


Miller & Richard, Toronto : Winnipeg Lanston Monotype Corporation, London 
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Man gains wider dominion 
by his intellect 
than by his right arm 
The mustard-seed of thought 
is a pregnant treasury 
of vast results 


Like the germ 


in the Egyptian tombs 
its vitality never perishes 
and its fruit will spring up 
after it has been buried 
for long ages 
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Printing Adviser, Not Merely a Salesman 


By Frank H. WILiiAMs 


ERE’S a letter recently re- 
ceived by a leading western 
printer: “I am delighted 

- with the manner in which 
you have completely modern- 
ized all the printed matter 
used by this store and wish 
to take this opportunity of 

telling you what a relief it 

ALYY was to have you treat the 

whole matter from the angle of a printing adviser 

instead of from the angle of a high-powered salesman. 

I am so tired of these high-tension salesmen that I 

always feel like throwing them out of the window when 

they try to make me purchase printing.” The writer 

of this letter, it might be added, is the proprietor and 

active head of a large and growing department store 
in a thriving city. 

This letter is cited here for a definite purpose, to 
suggest that this thing of going after printing from the 
viewpoint of a printing adviser rather than as a regular 
salesman may bring splendid results where ordinary 
urging to buy will not. 

To show just what a printing adviser is, let us see 
how the printer who received this letter went after this 
particular work. First, he secured copies of different 
pieces of printing used by the department store. When 
he told the purchasing agent he was thinking of trying 
to get the store’s printing and asked for samples of its 
printed matter, the purchasing agent gladly turned 
over to him a large quantity. 

Second, the printer went over all the printed mat- 
ter very carefully to see whether or not any general 
typographical scheme or color scheme had been fol- 
lowed out. Then he studied it to see just how it could 
be brought up to date. Finally, he went all through 
the printing to see whether by purchasing all of its 
printing from him the store could save money. 

Third, he laid out a definite plan for all of the 
store’s printing, and in this plan he arranged to give 
real distinction and character to every piece and to 
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make it all hook up together. In making this plan the 
printer went into the proposition rather extensively. 
He had several setups made for different pieces, and, 
being a skilled artist, he made sketches for other pieces 
to show just how they would look. 

Fourth, after determining upon the character of 
the printing he was going to advise, he went deeply 
into the proposition of figuring prices of the work for 
various quantities and upon various kinds of stock. 
After figuring all this he neatly typed all the prices 
and had the prices so classified that the whole thing 
could be taken in at a glance. 

Fifth, armed with his sketches and proofs and typed 
price sheet he went directly to the proprietor of the 
store and gained admission, although the proprietor 
was said to be a very hard man to see. He gained 
admission by simply sending in all the sample proofs 
and sketches with a little note reading like this: “I'll 
be glad to talk these over with you as an adviser and 
not as a salesman. Blank, the Printing Adviser.” 
When he entered the office he found that the proprie- 
tor had spread out the material on his desk and was 
examining the proofs and sketches thoughtfully. 

“So you are a printing adviser? ” asked the store 
owner. His manner did not indicate that he was per- 
fectly sure of the meaning of the expression. 

“Yes. I treat every printing job I get interested 
in asa problem. The problem is, how the printing can 
be thoroughly modernized, how it can be made to bring 
in more business, and how it can be turned out as 
cheaply and as satisfactorily as possible. That’s the 
way I’ve tackled the problem of your printing. I first 
got samples of your present printing and then went 
through them carefully and finally framed this new 
printing. All the proofs and sketches you are looking 
at are for printing that is thoroughly modern in every 
particular. Also, you'll notice that there is a definite 
style in all this material. There is an atmosphere of 
aristocracy about it, something your store should have 
because your establishment is the leading department 
store in this territory. Also, you’ll see that there is a 
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continuity to all the printing. All pieces have some 
points of similarity. This makes all the printing har- 
monize and will help in creating a business-building 
impression upon those who see it.” 

“This is very interesting,” said the store owner. 
“T’ve never before had a printing salesman tackle 
our printing proposition from such a broad viewpoint 
as this.” 

“T’m not a salesman,” said the printer. “I’m more 
than a salesman —I’m a printing adviser. I do for 
my clients what a printing department head would do 
for them. Many of my clients do not have enough 
printing to justify their establishing regular printing 
departments. That is where I come in. I examine 
all the printing requirements of the people for whom 
I want to do printing and formulate complete plans 
for all their printing. I then advise with them about 
the proposition just as their own printing department 
would do. That’s why I present your printing problem 
to you from this broad viewpoint, instead of trying 
simply to get some small individual jobs.” 

“That’s also very interesting,” said the store pro- 
prietor. “I suppose you charge accordingly. I’ve 
always found that when I get an expert’s advice on 
any subject I pay a pretty high fee.” 
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“There’s no charge for my advice,” the printer 
replied. “ My real job is to sell printing, and I am 
able to sell more printing by acting as a printing 
adviser. So I don’t have to charge anything for being 
an expert. You'll be surprised at how cheaply you can 
modernize all your printing in accordance with the 
plan I’ve suggested. Here’s what the cost of getting 
this new printing will be. The cost of the various 
quantities has been typed on this sheet. 

“T always find that it is best to get all prices down 
in black and white, rather than to quote them and trust 
to the memory of the prospect. Everything’s classified 
here so that you can instantly find any price you wish.” 

Here again the store owner evinced complimentary 
interest. He took the sheet and studied it carefully. 
The upshot of the whole thing was that the printer 
landed the complete job for all of the store’s printing 
at a price less than had formerly been paid for all the 
work when purchased separately. Besides, the price 
guaranteed the printer a very good profit. 

This printer spent a little more time in getting ready 
to sell this prospect than would otherwise have been 
the case, but he made the sale quickly and at a satis- 
factory figure, so it is evident his efforts were well 
worth while. 






Getting the Most Out of Printers’ Rollers 


‘SN expert cylinder pressman re- 
yx cently called attention to the 
fact that while printers’ rollers 
" are among the most essential 
things in every printing plant, 
they are subjected to harder 
usage, and even abuse, than 
any other utility in the line 
of printers’ supplies. Com- 
paratively few pressmen take 
time to care for rollers as they should be cared for; in 
truth, the average printer seems to look upon rollers as 
“a necessary evil” in the business — something that 
can stand rough handling without showing signs of it. 

The utility of a set of good printers’ rollers is 
remarkable, considering the number of times they will 
pass over the rough surface of forms without showing 
wear. These rollers are called upon to ink perfectly 
the surface of sharp rules, dotted leaders, zinc etchings, 
halftone plates, worn electrotypes, forms containing 
both old and new type, stereotypes and whatnot. 
Think of what happens when rollers on a cylinder press 
are set lower than type-high. Under such a condition 
the soft surface of the rollers is roughly forced into 
the sharp detail of the form; excessive friction is a 
natural result, and it is a wonder that the rollers are 
not torn to pieces within a few hours’ time. 

Rollers are often wrongly set on cylinder presses, 
and this may also be said of platen presses. And yet 
it is an easy matter to overcome or prevent all such 





By Rosert F. SALADE 








errors, simply by following well known methods of 
setting rollers correctly. When the rollers are properly 
set they will not only perform their function to the 
most efficient extent, but they will also keep in good 
physical condition and last much longer than rollers 
which have not been accurately set. 

No matter on what style of press they are being 
used, the rollers should be carefully set in such a man- 
ner that they press lightly into the surface of the form 
as they pass over it. There is a scientific method for 
setting rollers on a cylinder press which may be fol- 
lowed by any pressman without difficulty. By this 
method the rollers are so adjusted that when each 
roller is inked and pressed to the surface of the clean 
ink plate it will leave a band of ink, one-quarter of an 
inch wide, all the way across the ink plate. This band 
of color will prove that each roller leaving it has exactly 
the right amount of pressure for correctly inking the 
form. This same test is applicable to the rollers and 
to the vibrator on a cylinder press; that is, the roller’s 
pressure on the vibrator (or vice versa) should be only 
sufficient to leave a band of ink one-quarter of an inch 
wide all the way across the vibrator. If this band of 
color shows wider than one-quarter inch on the clean 
surface of either the ink plate or vibrator, it is at once 
an indication that the rollers are set too low on the 
press and are therefore subject to unnecessary friction. 
The lower the rollers may be set (beyond the point 
mentioned), the greater the friction, and the more the 
wear as they pass over the form. 
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Rollers on a cylinder press which have been set too 
low are bound to deposit ink upon the side-edges of 
rules, borders, type, etc., and in time when this ink 
accumulates, the printing is likely to appear as though 
blurred. The roliers in this condition will also deposit 
ink in the high-lights of halftones, or in the open detail 
of line engravings, thus forcing frequent washups. 

The main reason why rollers often “run down,” 
melt or burst during hot weather months is because of 
imperfect setting of the rollers. This is especially true 
in the case of steel vibrators pressing too heavily 
against rollers at one end or the other. When rollers 
“run down ” in any season it is usually noticed that 
they have softened at one end. Here is a plain indi- 
cation that the vibrator has been set too tightly against 
the rollers where the trouble has occurred. 

In several of the large magazine publishing plants 
where batteries of high-speed rotary printing presses 
are in operation day and night, a system is followed 
whereby all the rollers on a rotary press are set scien- 
tifically correct, so that they will have just the right 
amount of pressure to ink perfectly the curved plates 
without overheating. In one of these great publishing 
plants more than one hundred rotary presses are con- 
tinually in operation, and because of the excellent 
quality of the thousands of rollers used, and the care 
in which the rollers are set on each press, such trouble 
as “ rundown ” rollers is seldom encountered. 

By following a system which protects the rollers in 
every way possible the owners of these large publishing 
plants obtain the utmost service from their rollers and 
save thousands of dollars during the course of a year. 


For example, the rollers are washed by experienced 
men who use clean, soft, white rags and a special solu- 
tion of non-explosive oil for this work. In no case is 
a roller roughly handled. When a set of rollers is to 
be placed on a rotary press, two men attend to the job 
(one man on each side of the press), and the setting is 
done with a test gage which indicates the right pres- 


sure that each roller is to have. All the curved electro- 
type plates used on the rotary presses are of standard 
and uniform height; that is, one plate is not slightly 
lower or higher than the height of another plate, and 
this means that the rollers pass over a surface that is 
practically of uniform height at all points. To main- 
tain an even temperature of about 70 degrees Fahren- 
heit in the pressrooms, thermostats are installed upon 
the pillars; if at any time the department becomes 
heated above the 70-degree mark, these thermostats 
automatically turn off the heat until it falls to the right 
degree. Or, when the rooms become too cold for com- 
fort, these thermostats speed up the heat supply until 
the temperature stands at 70 degrees. During the 
hot-weather months an exhaust system is used to draw 
hot air from the pressrooms, while electric fans at dif- 
ferent points make cool breezes which help keep the 
warm rollers in normal condition, and there is always 
an abundant supply of fresh air. 

In all well managed printing and publishing plants 
where color printing is done to any extent, the rule is 
to have separate sets of rollers for red ink, yellow ink, 
delicate tints and for the dark colors such as black, 
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blue, brown, etc. For example, in one plant a great 
deal of process color printing is done. For each press 
used for this work there is always ready for service 
three complete sets of rollers, one set to be used only 
for yellow ink, the second set to be used for red, the 
third set to be used for the two dark colors, blue and 
black. This plan not only makes it possible to obtain 
the best service from the rollers, but it also prevents 
the colors of ink being affected by previous colors 
remaining in the rollers. To explain this point clearly 
from the technical standpoint, new rollers which have 
been used for a long run of printing in red ink should 
not be used for a delicate tint or yellow ink, as some 
of the red ink may remain in the rollers after washing 
and thus be worked into the tint or yellow ink when 
either of those colors is being applied. 

As to the care of rollers used on platen presses, the 
matter of correctly setting the rollers should receive 
due attention. There are two different methods of set- 
ting the form rollers on a platen press. One method 
is to use gudgeons of the proper size for each new set 
of rollers, having in stock various standard sizes of 
gudgeons to provide for rollers of different circumfer- 
ences. For example, there should be one size of 
gudgeons for a new set of rollers, another size for the 
same rollers when they have shrunk to smaller cir- 
cumference, and still a smaller size set to provide for 
the same rollers when they have shrunk still smaller. 
Some printers consider this subject so important that 
they have special sizes of gudgeons made to order for 
each platen press in their shop. There is a patented 
gudgeon on the market which is adjustable to different 
sizes to provide for rollers of various circumferences. 

The other method of setting rollers on a platen press 
consists of gluing strips of thin, hard fiber-board to 
the roller tracks of the press, to such a height that the 
rollers will pass lightly over the surface of the form 
during the inking operation. The strips of fiber-board 
should be cut to the proper length and width to fit the 
tracks of each press by means of a paper-cutting 
machine, for the reason that accurate, clean cutting 
can be done on such a machine. It is a good plan to 
have a quantity of the strips cut for use on each platen 
press, and to keep these in a drawer ready for use when 
needed. 

One, two or three of the strips may be essential on 
each of the two roller tracks of a press, according to 
the diameter of the gudgeons being used. In a case 
where the gudgeons are considerably smaller in diam- 
eter than the diameter of the rollers, two or three strips 
of the thin fiber-board may be required to raise the 
rollers to the proper height for good inking. In the 
great majority of cases, however, only one strip or two 
strips on each of the two tracks will be sufficient. To 
glue the strips so that they will adhere firmly to the 
roller tracks, first wipe the oil from the tracks with 
a cloth; next lightly roughen the surface of the tracks 
with a piece of fine emery paper, then attach each strip 
of fiber with liquid fish glue, using only sufficient of 
the glue to make the strip stick firmly to the surface 
of the track at all points. After the strips have been 
attached, start the press and allow the gudgeons on 
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the rollers to glide up and down over the strips a 
few times, then stop the press and let the glue dry hard. 
Once the strips have been firmly glued to the tracks 
they will last for some time before needing renewal. 

For the quick ruin of rollers on a platen press 
nothing is worse than a form containing a number of 
perforating rules, especially when the perforating rules 
are in vertical positions to meet the surface of the 
rollers as they pass over the form. In every case where 
a form for a platen press incorporates perforating rules, 
a set of worn rollers should be used, and these can be 
protected from the sharp edges of the perforating rules 
by the following simple method: First, take an im- 
pression of the form on a sheet of thick litho-board, 
or smooth, heavy paper-board of any kind. Second, 
with a sharp knife cut out from this board the parts 
marked by the perforating rules, then glue the remain- 
ing piece of board to the back of the form in register 
with the type matter. A few drops of fish glue placed 
on the blank margins of the cut-out board will attach 
it to the surface of the wood furniture at the back of 
the form. ‘Third, after the board has been firmly 
attached, lay the form on an imposing table; loosen 
the quoins; push down the perforating rules to a point 
below the cut-out board with a piece of wood furniture; 
retighten the form, and it is then ready for the press. 

In the makeready of a prepared form of this kind 
it will be found necessary to remove one of the press- 
boards from the tympan, to allow for the thickness of 
the board on back of the form, and it will also be neces- 
sary to glue strips of cardboard under the top sheet 
of the tympan to furnish sufficient impression for the 
perforating rules. Moreover, it may be found essential 
to glue two or three strips of thin pressboard on the 
roller tracks of the press to enable the rollers to ink the 
form properly. 

This same roller-saving method may be applied to 
forms of type incorporating numbering machines, scor- 
ing rules, creasing rules, etc., the idea of placing the 
sheet of thick board in back of the form as described 
being to make the sharp material in the form lower 
than type-high. Under this condition, the sharp mate- 
rial can not cut into the surface of the rollers. 
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Every good pressroom should have with other mod- 
ern equipment a number of steel roller cabinets to 
provide for the entire assortment of rollers used, and 
these roller cabinets should be placed in such positions 
as not to come in close contact with steam pipes. On 
the other hand, the roller cabinets should not be placed 
in positions near windows or doorways where, during 
the winter season, the rollers in them may be affected 
by cold. The ideal temperature for printers’ rollers 
is from 65 to 70 degrees Fahrenheit. 

When running colorwork on cylinder presses during 
cold weather some pressmen experience trouble in the 
way of small cracks which appear in the surface of 
the rollers. These cracks usually are due to the air in 
the pressroom being too dry. Naturally, during cold 
weather the windows and doors of the pressroom are 
generally kept closed, with the result that the air in 
the room becomes dry. About the only remedy that 
can be offered to overcome this trouble is to place a 
pail of water near each press on which color printing 
is being done. The water in the pail supplies a certain 
amount of moisture and will prevent the rollers from 
cracking to a large extent. This trouble with cracks 
in the rollers seems to occur more frequently with red 
and yellow inks than with other colors, but in any case 
where the air in the pressroom becomes exceedingly 
dry, the rollers are likely to crack, no matter what may 
be the color of the ink. 

The familiar practice of “sponging” rollers with 
a damp cloth should be discouraged, for the reason 
that sponging will often damage the surface of new 
rollers and make them unfit for service. When a new 
roller seems to be turning “ green,” or is not taking ink 
as it should take it, wash that roller carefully with a 
soft rag and kerosene, then let it stand in a cool place 
for a few hours before using it on the press. Once a 
roller actually becomes “ green,” the only thing to do 
with it is to have it recast. 

If rollers of the highest quality are wanted, the 
kind that will produce the finest work and give very 
long service, the printer should pay the essential cost 
and give instructions to have all his rollers made from 
entirely new composition. 





TEAMWORK 


Now this is the law of the Jungle—as old and as true as the sky; 
And the Wolf that shall keep it may prosper, but the Wolf that 
shall break it must die. 
CAs the creeper that girdles the tree trunk, the law runneth for- 
ward and backh— 


For the strength of the Pack is the Wolf, and the strength of the 
Wolf is the Pack. 





— KIPLING 
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NotE.—The writer of this article is rather severe — too severe in some respects, we 
feel — on the small-town newspaper publisher. We do not like all he writes, neither 
do we fully agree with his somewhat severe criticism of “ boiler plate” and “ patent 
insides.” While these two features can be and have been overdone, they have been 
the salvation of many small-town publishers and have made it possible to have papers 
in many small towns and cities where otherwise they would have been out of the ques- 
tion. However, the writer has brought out so many excellent points that we commend 


OO many small-town newspa- 
pers are a great deal less than 
a they should be, and the reason 
- is not difficult to recognize. 
Too many of them follow the 
JF lines of least resistance. In 
S doing so they seldom do any 
climbing, and consequently 
oy they fail to accomplish any- 
A<YYS thing worth while. It takes 
something more than the ability to order ready-prints 
or the capacity to lock up boiler plate to get out a 
paper that a fair percentage of the people of a town 
will read and like. It takes at least a fair acquaintance 
with printing and journalism, and a large size desire 
to do something more than produce a few pages of 
printed matter that will get by and attract some reve- 
nue. In other words, it takes a fair amount of expe- 
rience and a large amount of sincerity. 

A paper always reflects a personality, and always 
attracts, bores or repels in the same proportion that 
the personality behind it is attractive, boresome or 
repulsive. But many dull papers are dull, not because 
those behind them necessarily are that way them- 
selves, but, rather, for the reason that those persons 
do not take their papers seriously enough. Too many 
publishers of small-town newspapers regard their pub- 
lications as something they would rather not produce 
at all, but something they simply must publish if they 
hope to keep the good will of prospective printing 
buyers. They regard their papers as a sort of sacrifice 
required of them for permission to conduct a job- 
printing plant, as necessary evils which, in spite of 
attempts to slight them, still consume several hours 
each week that much better might be given over to 
producing printing that would yield more profit. Thus 
many publishers speed their papers through as rapidly 
as possible, to make way for the production of other 
printing. Instead of seeing how good they can make 
their papers, instead of putting into them the very 
best that they and their communities can offer, they 
see with what little effort and expenditure of time they 
can turn them out and still get by with them. 

With a column or two yet to fill, and the option 
before them of filling those columns by writing and 
putting into type three or four thousand more words 
concerning local activities, or of filling them with 
reprints from last week’s or last month’s exchanges, 
or with boiler plate which dates further back, the odds 
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are three to one on the reprints against the local items, 
and at least a half dozen to one on the boiler plate 
against the scissored matter. The manufacturers of 
shears and producers of ready-prints and boiler plate 
are making it so easy for small-town publishers to 
“shoot” their papers through that many really do 
just that — and the papers surely look it! 

Too many small-town newspapers have an artificial 
look. Too many of them really are artificial. They 
look too much alike. They lack individuality. They 
really aren’t newspapers at all, but merely repetitions 
of a formula. Too many “canned” features and 
alleged items of news are being used! Eight pages of 
printed matter may have the outward semblance of a 
newspaper, but if those eight pages are mostly ready- 
print, boiler plate, scissored items, legal notices and 
holdover ads., with just a few columns of real local 
news, the result simply can not be a newspaper. 

As the chief function of a newspaper is the dissemi- 
nation of news, so the chief function of a small-town 
newspaper should be the dissemination of local news 
— the devoting of most of its space to the chronicling 
of the activities and aspirations of the folks right at 
home, and to the treating of more removed matters 
merely incidentally. Obviously, then, the small-town 
publisher with the best right to success— who more 
often than otherwise really attracts and enjoys the 
success that he deserves — is the one who most con- 
scientiously performs his duties as a publisher. 

“This all sounds pretty well,” some one may remark, 
“but it doesn’t make good sense. The people of a 
smaller town want a newspaper, all right; and prob- 
ably think they want the best one they can get. But 
most of them simply aren’t qualified to recognize it 
when they see it. In fact, many of them, maybe even 
most of them, if presented with a really good paper 
side by side with the kind they usually get, would 
actually choose the one that the publisher knows has 
the lesser merit of the two, the one that costs him less, 
often much less, to produce. After a fellow fools away 
several months or even years in putting into a paper 
the very best he can, and meets with little more than 
indifference, and then, after having let up a bit, learns 
that his readers seem just about as satisfied with the 
paper as they were before, is it any wonder that he 
lets up more and more until, finally, he reaches the 
point where he tries to ‘ shoot ’ his _paper through with 
as little effort and expenditure of time as possible? 

“ Of course not! 
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“Why, in the name of common sense, should he 
put that extra time and effort into a paper when a large 
percentage of his readers would be just as much satis- 
fied — maybe even more satisfied — with one that he 
could ‘shoot’ through in a fraction of the time and 
with much less effort? He’s in business for the profit 
in it, isn’t he? Then, if he can make more profit by 
‘ shooting ’ his paper through, and his readers seem to 
like it—or at least do stand for it — why shouldn’t 
he ‘ shoot ’ his paper through? ” 

Yes, why shouldn’t he, indeed? But there’s the rub 
—right there. For many of his readers — and even- 
tually most of them — would not be just as well satis- 
fied with it. Whether they realized why or not they 
would very soon sense the false note. They would 
soon begin to feel that their paper was looking and 
feeling more and more like other papers from near-by 
towns, and less and less like an individual personality. 
Although most of them would not recognize its ready- 
prints and boiler plate and reprints as such, eventually 
they would get the feeling that they were being served 
far too many “canned” items and far too few fresh 
paragraphs of news. 

To the argument that ready-prints and boiler plate 
are much cheaper than home-composed matter, and, 
besides, give a sparkle and broadness to a paper that 
local items seldom could, the reply is offered that the 
average reader still is more concerned with an incident 
around the corner than with a big event in Afghanistan, 
and about the casual affairs of his local friend whose 
first name he knows than with the coronation cere- 
monies of an oriental monarch. Cheapness always is 


comparative. If something that is cheaper than some- 
thing else fails to accomplish proportionately as much, 


then the latter surely is the cheaper. Besides, even 
local news can be attractively presented. But this 
should not be thought to mean that all syndicated mat- 
ter should be shunned. Much of it contains merit, 
and often can be used to advantage. But it never 
should be overdone — it should not dominate the paper. 
The chief purpose of the paper should be the dissemi- 
nation of local news. 

So the proposition seems to get back to this: The 
reason too many small-town newspapers are a great 
deal less than they should be is that too many of them 
follow the lines of least resistance. It’s just another 
case of the coins and the slots and the machine that 
dispenses worth-while products in keeping with the 
coins and the slots that are used. The worth-whileness 
of the thing to be produced depends in a very large 
measure upon the amount and quality of time and 
effort that are spent in producing it. 

The publisher who is satisfied to “shoot” his 
paper through with as little effort and expenditure of 
time as possible will have more time, it is true, for 
other printing, if he really has it to do, but his news- 
paper will be a lot less than it should be. On the other 
hand, if he expends on his publication the amount of 
time and the quality of effort that he should, he will 
have less time for other work, but the chances are that 
he will have a much better and more profitable paper. 
And if he has a good paper — which should be the 
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chief business of such a publisher, anyway — does it 
matter much after all if he doesn’t do so much other 
work? But in actual practice, things seem to work the 
other way: The publisher who “shoots” his paper 
through so that he may handle more jobwork usually 
“shoots ” the jobwork through so that he may have 
more leisure. And eventually, and due chiefly to his 
“shooting ” proclivities, his leisure increases until he 
has more of that than of either newspaper or jobwork! 

And there you are! And there he is! 

On the other hand, the publisher who conscien- 
tiously expends the right amount of time and effort 
on getting out a paper, usually does likewise on the 
jobwork that comes to him, and so, because of that, 
gets ahead in business, and usually has orders on the 
waiting list. 

The small-town newspaper should have a definite, 
clearly defined policy, and should follow that policy at 
all times. It should be fearless, and aggressive, and 
consistent. It should have a mind and a heart of its 
own, and a mailed fist, too, when need be. It should 
be the master of the situation — stating clearly, unhesi- 
tatingly and positively what should or should not be 
—and not the vacillating, cringing doormat of every 
one who tries to bully it or wheedle it or bribe it! 

The small-town newspaper should have an attrac- 
tive and serviceable dress. Usually, the point size of 
its text matter should be larger than the six or seven 
point generally used by the larger-city dailies with limit- 
less amounts of world news to crowd into comparatively 
few pages. Eight-point is about right, preferably two- 
point Jeaded. There is not so much need of crowding 
in the small-town paper, and the proportionately larger 
number of older persons among its readers will appre- 
ciate the bigger text matter. It will be much easier 
for them to read. 

Display advertisements should be pyramided on the 
page; that is, kept to the right and tapering toward 
the right from the base to the top of the group; rather 
than scattered about over the page with reading mat- 
ter in between. Pyramided advertisements “ hold 
together ” better, and look much better collectively. 

The front page should be regarded as the show win- 
dow of the paper, and so treated. The publisher should 
keep his front page as attractive and informative as 
he can make it. He should absolutely refuse to mar 
it with display advertising. If space buyers are given 
plainly to understand that front-page space is not for 
sale — that not a single one of them can buy one little 
bit of it — they will soon get over trying to “ force the 
makeup,” and eventually will purchase just as much 
space inside, where they rightfully belong, and at rates 
that are just as good. 

The small-town newspaper should run several good 
departments regularly. Regular departments go a long 
way toward shaping the personality of a paper. For 
next to the character and ability of those behind it, 
its departments are the most vital things about it. They 
serve to differentiate it from all others. They give it 
that “ something of its own,” make it stand out “ as 
itself,” and clothe it with that “ rise up and step along ” 
that a paper should have, and really must have to 
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attract a growing following. Consequently, a paper is 
attractive in direct ratio as its departments are attrac- 
tive; and the way to make it more so is to add more 
good departments or to brighten up the ones already 
carried. 

The more varied the departments the better, of 

_ course. The more varied they are, the wider their 
appeal. Some of them should be addressed to boys 
and girls, but more to men, and even more to women, 
for women are the ones behind most of the subscrip- 
tions, and to whom most advertising is addressed. The 
publisher should take advantage of many of the count- 
less chances for good departments that offer right in 
his community. He should make the most of his 
sources of local news by presenting certain portions 
of it in regular departments, and should be quick to 
start new ones as it seems well todo so. If such depart- 
ments are wisely chosen and kept interesting, readers 
will become accustomed to them and will watch for 
their appearance. Thus every member of the family 
can be appealed to — and made a booster for the paper. 
For, naturally enough, those department readers will 
come to have more and more respect for a paper which 
(can’t we hear many of them say it?) “ plainly realizes 
the importance of the things that interest us most, and 
gives them the consideration they deserve — in special 
departments.” 

Some of those departments might be headed to 
advantage, “City Hall Briefs,” “School Notes,” “With 
Us Today,” “Amusements,” “ With the Churches,” 
“ Broadcasting Brevities,” ‘Local and Personal,” 
“ Social News,” “ Rural Life Section,” “In the Way 
of Sports,” “ For Farmers and Stock Raisers,” and 
so on. At least a half dozen good departments are 
available for every small-town publisher with initia- 
tive enough to inaugurate them and energy enough to 
keep them going. 

The small-town newspaper should have an editorial 
page, and should publish editorials. That page should 
discuss the things of nearest interest to its readers, and 
should take a definite and plainly recognizable stand 
on every question it discusses. Plenty of “ back- 
bone ” display on that page will go a long way toward 
attracting from the reading public and display adver- 
tisers that degree of respect which should be the portion 
of the real small-town publisher, but which never can 
be — and which really should not be — the portion of 
the servile, weak-spirited or downright lazy publisher 
who represses his personality and sells out his manhood 
by cluttering up his editorial page with boiler plate 
and reprints and display and “ reader ads.” 

Display advertisements should be confined to pages 


other than the front and editorial, for the publisher’s’ 


first duty is to his readers, even though his greatest 
revenue comes from his advertisers. 

The small-town newspaper should not accept 
“reader ads.” to be sandwiched in between local or 
other news paragraphs. It is not playing fair with 
readers to tell them in one paragraph that Tim Flynn 
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spent Sunday at the Riley home, and then, without 
warning, in the very next, to hit them right across the 
brow with the dragged-in and paid-for statement that 
a good line of staple groceries is carried at all times at 
the Golden Annex General Store. The average reader 
comes to feel that he is being cheated in such matters 
— gets the idea, and rightfully — that the publisher is 
more interested in conniving with his advertisers to 
trick him into reading their remarks than in thinking 
of his best interests. 

And why shouldn’t he think exactly that? Any 
publisher who runs “ reader ads.” in among his news 
paragraphs és conniving with his advertisers against the 
reader, and the reader has a perfect right to be dis- 
gusted. All advertisements should be recognizable as 
such, and should always be confined to the advertis- 
ing columns. They should not be “ veiled” to pass 
as something else, and should not be mixed indiscrimi- 
nately with news or feature items. 

And not all display advertisements that might be 
had for the taking should be run, either! The pub- 
lisher should be particular about whom he lets speak 
through his columns. Every advertisement should be 
censored by him — and from the point of view of the 
readers’ best interests. The better of the bigger-city 
papers long since have cleaned up their advertising 
columns; but many small-town papers still present the 
specious arguments of countless quacks and others who 
attempt to sell worthless goods or service to the often 
unsuspecting reading public. The publisher who know- 
ingly accepts such ads.— who fails to stand between 
them and his trusting readers—who acts as sponsor for 
the truth of their assertions—is just about as culpable 
as those other charlatans, and is entirely unworthy of 
the confidence of his readers. The publisher’s first 
duty is to his readers, even though his greatest revenue 
comes to him from his advertisers. Besides, even look- 
ing at the matter sordidly, isn’t it necessary first of all 
to win a following of readers before advertising may 
be successfully solicited? 

Firm insistence on such procedure will not drive 
away business — at least not for long. For even the 
space-buyers themselves will come to have more respect 
for and confidence in the publisher who holds out for 
his rights and who insists that their advertisements 
and the treatment of them shall come safely within a 
clearly outlined and fair and honorable policy! 

Drop a little coin in a little slot and press a little 
lever —“ shoot” your paper through—and you attract 
one certain result. Place a large coin in a large slot 
and bear down hard on a big lever — give your paper 
the amount and quality of time and energy that you 
should — and you attract another. 

Pick the coins and the slots that seem best to you, 
and play the game as seems best. You will get exactly 
what you pay for — nothing more, nothing less. The 
price is plainly worked on each commodity. Which 
kind do you prefer? Which kind of paper are you pro- 
ducing — or which kind are you going to produce? 


Wisdom is knowing what to do next. Skill is knowing how to do it. 
Virtue is doing it. 
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ITH the popular spread of the 
book in the sixteenth century, 
printing naturally reached 

- out for wider fields of sale. 

The folios became quartos 

and finally twelvemo or less. 

The corpulent tome transforms 

itself to the brochure which 

could be sold like a Wool- 
worth product. These little 
books also had the advantage of “ fillers-in.” When 
business was slack and money “tight,” the presses 
could be kept busy and the working force maintained 
without much expenditure of capital.and with a quick 
turnover. But the popular mind is not very intellectual, 
and the printed matter needs a relish to make it go 
down more easily. Even in learned books the scholar 
has always been the more ready to buy where the stern 
path of knowledge is dotted with flowers. Martial has 
always sold better than Tacitus, as wit is lighter diet 
than historical severity. So the printer found that 
illustrations would add a zest to the attraction of the 
cheap book. Justus Lipsius in a letter to Plantin pre- 
fixed to his learned work on Roman gladiators com- 
plains of this “ vicious ” taste even of the scholars who 
demanded truculent pictures to make the otherwise 
worthy publication a financial success. As this letter 
was apparently written just when Plantin’s notable 
career was drawing to a close (the edition I quote from 
is dated 1590 and is from the press of Raphelengius, 

Plantin’s son-in-law and successor) the mature view of 

the great Flemish printer is undoubtedly much better 

understood. 

There was, however, another field which the printer 
could add to his market — “ the ladies.” The Renais- 
sance culture had not failed to affect the education of 
women. An Olympia Morata had been a lecturer in 
an Italian university and was renowned for her lin- 
guistic attainments. A Vittoria Colonna was the center 
of a learned group that numbered Michelangelo, Cardi- 
nal Pole and many other great lights of the day. Prob- 
ably almost every city-state in Italy of the sixteenth 
century had its “salon” graced by cultured women. 
The lady’s book was then in order. Its appeal would 
be best made with a book of the popular small size, not 
too thick, lightened with cuts, and of a character always 
associated with women, namely, a poem. These ele- 
ments are duly combined in an Italian translation of 
the first six books of Virgil’s “ Aeneid ” dedicated to 
notable women of the day and printed in Venice in 
1540. The choice of Virgil might not seem ultra-popu- 
lar today, but for Italy Virgil was “the” poet. His 
fame had been transmitted through the middle ages 
and had even been enhanced by the magical and folk- 
lore legends known alike to peasant and prince. 

This book is especially dedicated to “the most 
noble and divine lady Aurelia Tolomei de Borghesi to 
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whom also is addressed the whole volume.” There are, 
in fact, three separate addresses to this fair lady, besides 
a poem in her honor, and one of the six books was also 
written for her. Each of the six books is translated by 
a different author and dedicated to a different lady. 
Not only so but each book has a separate title page and 
could be sold separately. In this way the ingenuity 
of the printer could hardly go farther. The single book 
of Virgil would be so cheap it could hardly avoid a 
sale and then when one book was bought and read how 
could the temptation of buying another part at a nomi- 
nal price be avoided? Surely this is an altogether 
Woolworth appeal of four hundred years ago. The 
title page of each book has a portrait of Virgil, and 
there are one-third page wood cuts scattered through 
at attractive intervals to overcome the fatigue of too 
much continuous text. 

Then there was an added inducement to persuade 
the cautious buyer to complete the purchase of the 
whole work. An index giving the modern Italian 
equivalents of the Latin names and places mentioned 
by Virgil would allure the more unlearned buyer. The 
purchaser of the entire work would also get the general 
title page with its quaint border depicting Carthage 
and a whiff of the sea and of the deathless battles of 
Troy and the “ pious ” Aeneas. This was truly a lady’s 
gift book. The male friend at a nominal cost could 
give a gift sure to please and could add to his favor by 
each successive part — always an excuse for another 
visit and “causerie.” The lady herself could well 
afford to buy the book with her pin money. 

The colophon tells us that the work is translated 
into the “ Tuscan ” language — that is, classical Ital- 
ian — and hence can be sold wherever the Italian lan- 
guage is read, not only throughout Italy but also in 
France, Germany and England. The little books in 
the local Venetian dialect could not hope for such 
extension of sale. The printer was Comin de Trino, 
but a bookseller (Bibliopola), Nicolo d’Aristotile, 
nicknamed Zopino, undertook the expense. The book 
was also carefully protected from pirating by a privilege 
of Pope Paul III., printed in full on the back of the 
general title. This privilege is curious because it is a 
“Jump ” permit for several books of which but two 
or three are specified by name, our present volume not 
being mentioned. Another curiosity is the fact that 
the “ Bibliopola” is enjoined to get the sanction of 
the Patriarch of Venice before printing. This “ caveat ” 
of canonical correctness, however, would seem to be 
rather a courtesy to the local ecclesiastical authorities, 
as among the translators of the six books of Virgil we 
find the name of Cardinal Hipolito de Medici, who 
translated the second book. In general it may be said 
that no better example could be adduced of the reason 
of the Venetian success in marketing books than this 
little book with its multitude of ingenious adaptations 
to the conditions of sale of the day. 











November Landscape 


The beautiful specimen of four-color printing on the 
other side of this sheet formed the center of attraction 
on a calendar sent with the greetings of The Universal 
Engraving & Colorplate Company, Cleveland, Ohio, 
by which company the plates were made and through 
whose courtesy they are used for this special insert. 
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NAN 6 


By S. H. Horcan 


Queries regarding process engraving, and suggestions and experiences of engravers and printers, are solicited for this department. 
Replies can not be made by mail. 


Photoengravers’ Calendars 

Gatchell & Manning, Philadelphia, utilize their art for pub- 
licity purposes in a manner that is a benefit to the whole craft. 
Their house-organ, Etchings, has pointed the way for buyers 
to use photoengraving. Their calendar for 1925, right in size, 
design and color, is another exhibit of their good taste and 
judgment. It is the only calendar received by this depart- 
ment, though it is a method of advertising that engravers 
should cultivate. 


Imitation Intaglio Engraving 

The Federal Trade Commission has decided that when 
typographic printing is done with a slow-drying ink and dusted 
with a powder in order to give a raised effect the product must 
not be sold as “engraved” or “embossed” work. After 
“wet” type printing is dusted with pulverized shellac, resin 
or other powder and is heated so that the powder will melt 
and be taken up by the ink, the effect is a good imitation of 
intaglio printing. So why not call it “ imitation” and win the 
respect of the public? ‘“ Oleomargarine ” sells, though it can 
not be sold under the name of butter. 


Matthew Woll, Model Citizen 


Our youth will find a model in the life of Matthew Woll as 
given in eighteen pages of appreciation in the American Photo- 
engraver for January. Here is a poor boy, landing in this 
country at the age of ten without knowledge of our language, 
who has since become one of the most eloquent of our English 
speakers. When but four years in this country he applied for 
work as an artist with A. Zeese Engraving Company, Chicago. 
Instead he became a photoengraving apprentice and arrived as 
a most skilful engraver and finisher. Here is where he becomes 
a model for other boys to emulate. His evenings and Sundays 
were given to study so that he passed a high school examina- 
tion and took up the study of law while he worked daily as 
an engraver. He was admitted to the bar at the age of twenty- 
five. Interesting himself in the struggles of working people, 
he went through various minor offices until he succeeded Louis 
Flader as president of the International Photoengravers’ Union, 
an office he still holds. Labor had been “ sold out ” so many 
times by leaders that they soon recognized in Matt Woll the 
personification of honesty, industry and reliability, a confidence 
that has only increased. Mr. Woll’s clearness of vision brought 
him to be one of the most dependable advisers of the late Sam 
Gompers. The work that the indefatigable Woll has done and 
the offices he has held, some of them by appointment of presi- 
dents of our nation, would fill a volume, just to list them. 
Though he has not accumulated money, he has acquired the 
admiration and respect of leaders of labor and of capital, and 
the love of every one who has had the privilege of meeting 
him. All are unanimous in hoping that he may at the age of 
forty-five be spared to a long life of continued usefulness to 
his fellow citizens and to his country. 
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Printing Color Plates on Gold Paper 

George W. King, Worcester, Massachusetts, has tried an 
interesting experiment by printing from a set of four-color 
plates on gold paper. The objections to the use of gold paper 
for yellow, red and blue inks are that the yellow is useless, the 
red ink becomes a brilliant scarlet and the blue of course 
becomes green. In this case the subject chosen is one where 
these changes in color give a pleasing effect, though not repro- 
ducing the colors of the original. A special set of color plates 
could be made to print on gold paper, but the colored inks 
used would have to be opaque. 


Recoating Plates With Acid Resist 
John Williams has a woeful tale in the Photoengravers’ 
Bulletin about the loss to engravers by the enamel “ lifting ” 
from metal plates during etching. Fifty years ago we used 
to be told of the great number of houses that were being struck 
by lightning. But the men who told of the losses by lightning 
were usually agents for lightning rods. Mr. Williams makes 
enamel “ lifting” a common occurrence because he has a 
remedy. The facts are that, in the hands of skilled workmen, 
enamel seldom leaves a plate during etching. Still, if Mr. 
Williams can relay a good, reliable acid resist on etched plates 
he has something valuable, and should be well repaid for it, 

for it will be a contribution to engraving progress. 


Photoengraving De Luxe 

Howard J. Griffith shows an appreciation of his art that 
is to be commended. His concern, The American Engraving 
& Color Plate Company, San Francisco, has reproduced a paint- 
ing by Girard Hale of a quaint wine press, with the title 
“Napa Wine.” The four plates are halftones about 13 by 8 
inches, and the reproduction and presswork are excellent. 
Others do this equally well, but fail in presenting their art. 
Four-color proofs are always made on ghastly blue-white paper 
with wide margins to destroy the effect of the colors. Mr. 
Griffith trimmed off all the white margin and mounted the 
‘““Napa Wine” color print in a hot pressed space prepared for 
it on a cream-toned folder of heavy Holland stock, deckle 
edged, which gives it a $15 to $25 value in appearance, while 
the wide-margined print as it came from the press would look 
like 50 cents. To further enhance the value of this four-color 
print, he collaborated with John Henry Nash, who reprinted 
in his inimitable manner a chapter from Robert Louis Ste- 
venson’s “ Colorado Squatters,” describing the beginnings of 
wine-grape culture in California. This reprint on a deckle- 
edged hand-made paper accompanies the color print as a bro- 
chure. Stevenson’s description of the promise of delicious 
California wines is so tantalizing, in these days, that Mr. 
Griffith sends also a delightful “Apologia ” for it. The moral 
to this paragraph is that when photoengravers learn to appre- 
ciate their art as Mr. Griffith does, then will the public more 
fully appreciate photoengravers. 
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The Three-Color Theory Questioned 


In “ Penrose’s Annual” for 1925, A. E. Bawtree shows an 
insert printed in four colors which is said to faithfully repro- 
duce a difficult painting. Mr. Bawtree claims that our three- 
color theory is wrong. He discards our violet, green and red 
filters for securing color-separation negatives so as to obtain 
engravings to be printed in the complementary hued inks: 
yellow, red and blue. Mr. Bawtree does not divulge what the 
hues of his filters or inks are, but to judge from the diagram 
color chart which he shows, his color filters might be violet, 
green, yellow and red, while the hues of his printing inks would 
approach blue, lemon, orange and magenta. It would be diffi- 
cult to get a red with this combination of inks. Several firms 
are trying out Mr. Bawtree’s theory, and if successful we will 
hear more of it when experiments are at an end. 


Inventor of the Offset Press 


William Gamble says it would be well to have the question 
of the invention of the offset press cleared up while the history 
of the process is within the bounds of living memory. Usually 
credit for it is given to Ira Washington Rubel, who in 1904 
constructed a crude machine, which was improved the follow- 
ing year and a workable machine installed at the Eastern Lith- 
ographic Company, New York. Rubel did not meet with the 
success he anticipated, so he took the machine to England in 
1906. There he became associated with Frederick Sears, who 
had a high-light halftone process. Rubel applied for patents 
here, but was unable to obtain them through some technical 
bungling. Rubel died on September 4, 1908, at Bury, Eng- 
land, while he was superintending the construction of an 
improved offset machine. 


“The Ilford Manual of Processwork”’ 


The Ilford Company, London, England, has published a 
valuable book on photomechanical methods with the title 
“The Ilford Manual of Processwork.” It is by L. P. Clerc, 
a translation from the French. The work is largely a com- 
pilation of French and English practice, as Mr. Clerc seems 
to be unacquainted with the advances over European methods 
that have been made in the United States. It is a book of 
247 pages, and is recommended to all students of photoengrav- 
ing. The price is $3.50. It can be had from Tennant & Ward, 
70 Fifth avenue, New York, who specialize in photographic 
literature; or from R. J. Fitzsimons, 75 Fifth avenue, New 
York, agents for Ilford products in this country. It can also 
be had from the book department of The Inland Printer Com- 
pany, 632 Sherman street, Chicago. 


The Graphic Arts Conference Board 


The Graphic Arts Conference Board met in New York city 
in February and discussed several questions of importance 
to the whole allied printing trades. Among those present were 
Col. Edward T. Miller, Joseph Deutsch, Charles P. Schmid, 
George K. Hebb, Adolph Schuetz, R. B. Olsen, E. F. Eilert, 
Robert E. Ramsay, R. R. Meyers, H. G. Guiteras, Raymond 
E. Bayliss and H. E. Dickie. What shall be done about the 
irresponsible salesmen and brokers who are becoming a menace 
to the whole printing industry, was the first question taken up 
for discussion. Various remedies were suggested and these 
will be brought before the several bodies making up the con- 
ference. The substitution of the one thousand count in place 
of the ream for paper was approved. A list of speakers for 
meetings in the allied printing trades is to be compiled and 
distributed among the members. The great waste in “ specu- 
lative sketches” for clients was discussed and the practice 
among engravers and lithographers explained. This Confer- 


ence Board promises to be of, great service in standardizing 
approved methods and eliminating waste in the industries. It 
had its birth at the last U. T. A. convention. 
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Book in Rotagravure 

The Localized Advertising Corporation, Detroit, sends a 
book of sixty-four pages, 11 by 16 inches in size, printed in 
rotagravure. When we take into consideration the fact that 
the illustrations are reproductions of reproductions, the result 
is quite satisfactory. The explanatory type matter is better 
for being reproduced but once from a proof of type. The 
whole shows how well adapted rotagravure printing is for 
advertising in its sundry and different forms, and how it may 
be utilized to good advantage. 


NOTES ON OFFSET PRINTING 


By S. H. Horcan 


Etching and Resensitizing Zinc 

The common formulas for etching planographic zinc plates 
after the photographic image is developed, is, according to 
L. P. Clerc, as follows: In 25 ounces of water 2% ounces of 
gum arabic is dissolved. To this is added gallic acid, % ounce, 
and liquid phosphoric acid, 14 ounce. For resensitizing, or 
preparing planographic zinc plates to receive an image, the 
same authority gives as the formula: 25 ounces of water and 
2™% ounces of glacial acetic acid. Aluminum plates are etched 
with the ordinary solution of gum arabic at a consistency of ten 
degrees Baume hydrometer, to which is added % ounce of 
liquid phosphoric acid. The resensitizing of aluminum plates 
is done with water, 25 ounces, in which is dissolved 25 grains 
of oxalic acid and to which is added 1 ounce of nitric acid. 


High-Light Halftone Negatives 
High-light halftone negatives being so essential in plano- 
graphic work, an old reader of this department calls attention 
to Max Levy’s suggestion for accomplishing this, published 
in this department in THE INLAND PRINTER for June, 1914, 
pages 426 and 427. In this reader’s hands it gave perfect 
results, as shown in the pencil sketch accompanying the article. 





The Levy High-Light Diaphragm 


Mr. Levy worked out a diaphragm with a round aperture 
“A” in the center of the lens opening. This opening has two 
wings “ B” and “B,” which must follow the direction of the 
lines in the screen, particularly in colorwork. Then there is 
a third opening in this diaphragm “C.” The size of the aper- 
ture “C” in proportion to “A” can be varied to give more 
or less closing up of the high-light dot. This new diaphragm 
is used in addition to the usual round diaphragms; its purpose 
is to close up the high-lights. In making a portrait, for exam- 
ple, the exposure with the high-light diaphragm would be 
relatively very short, say one-fifth or one-sixth as long as with 
the ordinary diaphragm. But in reproducing a pencil sketch, 
for instance, with broad white spaces between the pencil lines, 
then the exposure with the high-light diaphragm must be much 
longer. 
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By Ropert E. RAMsAy 


Author ‘‘ Effective House-Organs,’’ “ Effective Direct Advertising’? and ‘‘ Constructive Merchandising.” 


This department takes up the subject of effective direct advertising for printers, both in connection with the sale of their product, and in planning 


direct advertising for their clients. 


It is not a “review” of specimens, nor does it treat of direct advertising from that standpoint. 


Printers are 


urged to send in specimens of direct advertising prepared for themselves or their clients, in order that they may be used to demonstrate principles. 


Copyright, 1925, by The Inland Printer Company. 


All rights reserved. 


Planning Direct Advertising for General Stores 


What is a general store? That will be your first question. 
Immediately we admit that the general store is a merchandiser 
almost impossible of a clear definition that will hold true in all 
cases. To some a general store may be a crossroads store, or 
one like Garver Brothers’ general store of Strassburg, Ohio, 
doing a million dollars’ worth of business a year; or it may be 
a very small-town store, such as that of Fred P. Mann, Devil’s 
Lake, North Dakota, who sells into the hundreds of thousands; 
or you ma, think of a neighborhood “ general store’ located 
in the suburbs or residential section of a big city. 

R. L. Polk & Co., builders of lists of certified business pros- 
pects, as they term them, tell us their classifications show 
there are 149,154 retail establishments in this land which they 
denominate “ general stores.” As this represents about five 
prospects, at least, for every printer, and literally hundreds of 
prospects for those equipped to do very much, if anything, in 
the way of direct advertising planning, the classification seems 
desirable for our further investigation. Their very generality 
might seem to offer an insurmountable difficulty in the way of 
planning. Facing that fact, how can we consider the problem? 

Here we have a typical example of making an oblique 
approach where a direct one will not help. Since we can not 
classify the general stores as to their products, their service 
or their location, to mention three phases, what can be done? 
Well, we can consider who are their customers and prospective 
customers. That will give us a basis for comparison. Because, 
with few exceptions — notably the small general store in cer- 
tain residential sections of big cities—the customers and 
prospective customers of the general store are farmers. Fig. 
1, reproduced from the cover design of a recent issue of 
Mutuality, ““a monthly message of better business, better 
printing, and more profitable direct advertising,’ by The 
Mutual Press, Incorporated, Hutchinson, Kansas, shows us the 
typical average buyer of the general store. 

Generally speaking, then, the prospects of the general store 
for which the direct advertising is being prepared will be farm- 
ers. There are, however, some sections where a goodly number 
of other prospects should be added to the list, such as clerks, 
railroad workmen, operatives in mills, etc., and so we come 
short up against the fact that the first step in planning direct 
advertising for general stores will be the compilation of a 
mailing list. 

Manufacturers, wholesalers, even average retailers — as, 
for instance, the auto dealer whose problem was discussed 
last month — quite often have some kind of mailing list. It 
may not be very good or very complete, but they have a list. 


You start out to do business with the general store at the near- 
est crossroads, and you find “ We have no mailing list, we 
are so general most every one is our prospect.” Fig. ?, repro- 
duced from The Three Circles, issued by Evans-Winter-Hebb, 
Incorporated, Detroit, Michigan, will be found helpful now. 
Here you find not only the various sources, but in the first left- 
hand column a list of classifications of prospects, outstanding 
in which is the farmer class. 

Taking our planning chart as our basis — which you will 
find reproduced on page 212 of the writer’s volume, “ Effective 
Direct Advertising,” if you do not have before you a copy of 
the November, 1921, number of THE INLAND PRINTER, in 


Fic. 1.—A typical customer of the average “‘ general store,” taken from 
cover of a recent issue of Mutuality, a house-organ issued by 
The Mutual Press, Incorporated, Hutchinson, Kansas. 
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which it was also reproduced — we will find that most of our 
campaigns for general stores either have to produce inquiries 
or generate good will. Of course, both these aims reduce to 
the major one of increasing sales. The point is that very few 
campaigns for general stores will have anything to do with 
other publicity — for there is none — or in acting as supple- 
mentary to the efforts of salesmen, etc. 

Whether the aim is inquiries or good will, in either event, 
with the narrow margin of profit, the infrequent turnover and 
the wide-spread line of products, economy of production will 
be essential. Handsomely illustrated catalogues in many col- 
ors may be used for high-powered, high-priced motor cars, but 
the general store must deal sparingly in colorwork, and must 
keep every cost to the minimum. Therefore, again following 
our planning diagram, we find the appeal will most likely be 
from copy, with little attention to illustration, paper or display 
— except as you have a compositor who is a bit of a typo- 
graphic expert. Appeals for inquiries will most frequently be 
some type of letter, quite likely processed. Letterheads fur- 
nished free, or at a nominal cost, by manufacturers and others 
who supply the general store, are recommended for such cam- 
paigns, as in this wise some color may be added at a small 
expense. 

If the generation of good will is the aim, a comparatively 
inexpensive house-organ can be used now and then by the gen- 
eral store. Blotters can frequently be used as the physical 
classification here, and through the stock cuts offered by such 
firms as the Standard Blotter Manufacturing Company, Rich- 
mond, Virginia, costs can be kept to the minimum. 

With processed letters results may be increased through the 
use of the fill-in. A recent issue of Users’ News, published by 
Addressograph Company, Chicago, cites the experience of one 
concern in this wise: ‘“ We have made several tests in the past 





Building a Consumer Mailing List 
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Fic. 2.— While this informative chart is shown in connection with the 
planning of direct advertising for general stores, it will be found equally 
applicable for almost any line of business. 


few years on the relative pulling power of ‘ filled-in’ letters as 
compared with letters not ‘filled in,’ and invariably the 
‘ filled-in’ letter outpulled the other three to one.” 

As a rule, the general store is sufficiently close to its pros- 
pects to time the mailing to day, week and month, as well as 
to the broader sweeps of season, special events and the like. 
In fact, there is a growing need for the placing of direct adver- 
tising for general stores upon the budget plan basis described 
at some length in the October, 1924, issue of THE INLAND 
PRINTER. Parenthetically, F. W. Bond, of F. W. Bond Com- 
pany, originators of the budget plan, informs me that the 
scheme is working out well. He says: “ We have closed a 
sufficient volume of business on this plan in less than four 
months to bring our advertising cost on the budget plan down 
to approximately four per cent of sales, and we have only 
scratched the surface.” The budget plan differs from syndi- 
cated advertising, which is so often so general as to be almost 
only general publicity rather than direct advertising. 
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Fic. 3.—The direct-mail selling campaign shown above illlustrates how one 
manufacturer breaks down “sales resistance’? with an educational series of 
attractive folders. Effective and doubly economical because combined together 
in one printing. Created and manufactured for J. J. Badenbach & Co. by 
the Bureau of Engraving, Incorporated, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 












Now for a typical example of results through direct adver- 
tising on behalf of the general store, take the case of Fred P. 
Mann, to whom we have previously referred in our opening 
paragraph. In his first year in business he did a volume of 
about $23,000. The last time I talked with Mr. Mann his 
annual sales were approaching the $300,000 mark. At that 
time Mr. Mann told me: “ More and more of late years we 
have used direct-mail advertising to help out our newspaper 
advertising. We have my brother there now as advertising 
manager. The one big thing that all country merchants (gen- 
eral stores) need, especially where they have to meet mail- 
order competition, and most everywhere we do meet it, is 
advertising pieces that we can mail out to sell the goods we 
buy from the manufacturers. For instance, we got up a spe- 
cial mailing piece, and sent it to a list of two thousand, on an 
enameled ware set which the manufacturer thought ought to 
sell for 98 cents, on which we made a big go and made money 
at 89 cents. We also have recently mailed out a similar piece 
on a dinner set, which we stocked heavily.” 

Mr. Mann was at that time lecturing in Minneapolis at a 
convention, and when asked how smaller stores might keep in 
touch with their customers he replied: “I always ask any 
merchants I talk to whether they ever write any personal let- 
ters to their prospective customers, if they do no other kinds 
of advertising, but it is very seldom they do even this.” The 
appropriation used by the Mann general store for advertising, 
including newspapers, is around three per cent. 

General stores come more directly in competition with mail- 
order houses like Montgomery Ward & Co., Sears-Roebuck, 
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etc., than does any other class, so they are in greater need of 
help in planning and producing direct advertising than some 
of the other types of retailers and merchandisers in general of 
which we have written. 

A Washington general store, for example, found it profit- 
able to issue each month two thousand copies of a house-organ, 
supplementing this at frequent intervals with other mailings 
announcing new lines, style shows, sales, etc. Here, while 
some mail-order sales were made, a personal call at the store 
was the rule. 

Contrast that with the experience of Dumas Greer & Co., 
Mobile, Alabama, who, while they wholesale some, are also 
retailers of a general line, including groceries, grain, feed, seed, 
fertilizers, etc. “In conjunction with their downtown store 
these successful merchandisers operate a mail-order business 
which has grown to be the largest of its kind in the state. 

The mailing list comprises four thousand names. This 
comprehensive list has been gradually built up from inqui- 
ries, customers, society sections of local Sunday papers, etc. 
Customers have been asked for names of neighbors. And the 
complete list has been revised and corrected until it is very 
much ‘alive.’ Price lists and other forms of sales literature 
are mailed to this list twice monthly,” writes A. V. Greer. 
This is a case of “ fighting the devil with fire,” as the Greer 
appeals are a strictly mail-order type. 

Needless to add, perhaps, that the great bulk of the general 
stores can not operate on this basis, but instead must, with the 
help of printers who can produce direct advertising, tie their 
customers to them through good-will appeals, timely offers, etc. 

In Fig. 3 is shown a group of pieces used by a manufacturer 
to break down sales resistance and help the dealers who handle 
his products. This campaign, consisting of educational pieces, 
folders, etc., was created by the Bureau of Engraving, Min- 
neapolis, for J. J. Badenbach & Co., Chicago. 

We opened our analysis for this month with the statement 
that the typical average prospect and customer of the general 
store, as a rule, is a farmer type. Appropriate, therefore, it 
seems to the writer, to study in connection with this a complete 
campaign recently put on by a printer-reader of THE INLAND 
PRINTER, by and for an organization of farmers! Fig. 4 illus- 
trates the booklet which was the main cog in the wheel, and 
Fig. 5 the inside spread of a folder. Both are a part of the 
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selling campaign recently conducted by an actual club of farm- 
ers in and around Amenia, North Dakota, by the Pierce Adver- 
tising Agency, Fargo, North Dakota, operated in conjunction 
with the Pierce Printing Company of that same city. In a 
letter to the department, R. W. Hobbs, manager of the agency, 
sums up the story in this wise: 

“Amenia wants more farmers so that they may change 
over from wheat farmers of 2,200 acres, or more, to dairy 
farms of 80 or 160 acres. To that end this agency, which 
operates in conjunction with the Pierce Printing Company, has 
operated a campaign directed to farmers in the dairy districts 
of Iowa, Indiana and Wisconsin. Classified ads. have been 
running in farm journals and are producing a very satisfactory 
quantity and quality of inquiries. Four-page folders (Fig. 5) 
have been mailed to selected lists of farmers in the same states. 
The inquiries have been answered with a series of follow-up 
letters, and with this booklet (Fig. 4). At the same time this 
booklet is sent out, we send a map of the Amenia district, 
showing the actual farms for sale and a description of each 
farm. When the prospect shows an interest in some particular 
piece of land, the owner of this piece of property — himself 
a farmer — writes direct to the prospect, sending a letter which 
has been prepared for him.” 

Here in a single paragraph you have clearly set forth the 
several steps in planning. Note that the deal is direct between 
the farmers and the prospective purchasers. Observe the ele- 
ment of personalization through having a farmer reply direct, 
talking about the farm for sale, in specific terms. 

On the outside of the four-page folder appeared: 

A MEssacE From A NortH 
Dakota FARMER 
Read This and Pass 
It on to Your Neighbor 
Opening the folder on the inside first page (letterhead size) 


ye find the title: 
We Gnd the ttle AMmENtIA, NortH DakoTA 


FARMERS’ CLUB 


More Farmers on 
Smaller Farms 


Opposite this is a list of officers with a descriptive statement: 


An organization of farmers who are managing their own campaign 
to secure more dairy farmer settlers. 


AT AMENTA, NORTH D&EKOTA 





Poultry a 
Spier Z e 
Growing Business rapidly, and. many 
have worked up an excellent parcel 
post trade in both chickens aod turkeys. 
Ainenia shipjied dressed poultry in 1923 worth 
over $5,000 most of this being the product of small 
yards, run as a side-line to grain farming, 


willing to pay fancy prices anc expensive transports“ 
ation charges on Nortli Dakota poate eer . 
story of quality that egnnot be denied. bator: 
hatching can, be profitably started in February.) 6) 
Winter eggs can be pradyced just as wnecessfully ° 
in the Union. Given 
*s a 2 








Here, as is often the case, the booklet was the “‘ hub of the wheel.” 
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The Amenia Plan 
eS. deal direct) y 
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with the farmer whe owns 
land-man's commision to 


Twenty years 
zh resources to put up 
wer else you need. 
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look at land you will 
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Amenia Farmers Club 
Amenia, North Dakota 





Facts For You 


MENLA is 24 miles west of Fargo, the largest 
A city in North Dakota. It is on a branch 
line of the Great Northern Railroad and a 

mile and one half from its main line. Casselton 
six miles from Amenia, ison the main line of the 
A good graveled road runs 


nia is in the heart of the Red River Valley 
s been called the richest in the United 
J only to the Nile Valley of Egypt 
ps Geogical Survey in Tulletin 611 

ts the claim to wonde rful fertility 
ich, black loam, wadertaid | be - 


© precipitation is 2 
which 17 inches comes during the growing seasons) 
with long days of sunshine and coo} nights. 
Amemia never a crop failure. 
vere are excellent schools and churches 
Amenia has city water and sewer, electricity from 
its own power plant, a telephone system, mill, 


ict a half mile away, offers winter 
INET XP 
and ite farm community have the hest 
life for those 
lubs are anxious to mal 
welcome, The men will lend a hand 
Suaaiinateaed unity is a good place in which tolive 

















Fic. 5.—The inside pages of a folder produced by the Pierce 
described in the text. 


Below this was the following letter, set in typewriter type and 
printed — not processed or filled in, observe — signed by a 
zinc signature cut of Paul Smith, the president: 


A Frank TALK FOR 
Datry FARMERS 


I am a farmer myself — so I want you to know that what I tell 
you is straight from the shoulder. 

The farmers around Amenia, North Dakota, have formed a 
club, wished the job of president onto me and told me to write a 
certain number of Iowa farmers and make this offer: 

If you will come to Amenia to live and farm we will sell you 
a piece of our own land — the best farm land you ever saw — land 
that will grow crops without draining, irrigating or using a single 
pound of fertilizer. We'll sell you this land without asking for any 
cash payment — and give you twenty years to pay. 

Here is our idea: Personally I own and farm 2,200 acres. Some 
members of our club farm more than that — some less. But we all 
know that we are farming too much land to raise successfully any- 
thing but small grains. None of us need money now, but we do 
need more dairy farmers. 

Our idea is for each of us to cut 80 or 160 acres from our choice 
land and offer it to dairy, poultry and truck farmers. We won’t sell 
it to wheat farmers. 

Now, here is what I wish you would do: Read the offer on 
the inside of this letter; read it more than once. Then, if you 
would like to learn more about us, write me a letter and tell me to 
give you more information. Give me your name and address and 
tell me about yourself — whether you have a family, how much 
land you are farming, and what you raise. 

When I get your letter I’ll write you again and give you more 
facts. Remember, this doesn’t obligate you at all. It’s all done to 
see if we want you and if you want to come. 

Why not sit down right now and write me a letter. 

Sincerely yours, Pau SMITH. 


The inside spread (Fig. 5) is a good example of “me to 
you ” copy, and the kind of appeal that will prove profitable 
for most general stores. 


Advertising Agency, 
A good example of how to illustrate an appeal to farmers. 


in conjunction with Pierce Printing Company, Fargo, North Dakota, as 


“Has it proved profitable in this case?” The question 
may reasonably be asked. 

“So far six of the thirty-six farms have been sold, and 
there will be at least five or six more sold before the fall is 
over,” states Mr. Hobbs, adding: ‘“ E. W. Chaffee, of Amenia, 
and Paul Smith, the president of the Amenia Farmers Club, 
both feel that this has been a very successful campaign. As 
far as we know, it is the first time that farmers have banded 
together directly to sell farm land, ignoring the land man 
entirely.” 

On the mailing envelope the cover of the booklet was repro- 
duced in one color, linework, followed by the name and address 
of the mailer—a simple expedient which “ dressed up” the 
appeal as it reached the inquirer. 

This is a unique campaign, but it is built on the principles 
which have been set forth in this department month after 
month. Although in this particular case it was aimed at farm- 
ers by farmers, in our opinion it would have been effective 
had those same principles been utilized on behalf of a general 
store, or any other organization seeking to make sales. Of 
course, the farmer-to-farmer talk made the writing of the copy 
all the easier because we all like to feel we are short-cutting 
some middleman! 

Have you your share of the general stores 
customers for direct advertising? 


(about five) as 


SoME wit once called attention to the foolish use of a fence 
about a cemetery by saying: ‘“‘ Those inside can’t get out, 
and those outside don’t want to get in.” China once built a 
wall about her country. When she thus isolated herself her 
progress died. She cast her lot with departed spirits, while 
other peoples lived and advanced. We sometimes wonder if 
the business man who refuses to advertise has not built a wall 
between himself and the living world.— Selected. 
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By Martin HEIR 


Author “‘ Printing Estimators’ Red Book ” and “ How to Figure Composition.” 


Matters pertaining to cost-finding, estimating and office methods will be discussed through this department. 


Personal replies by 


letter will be made only when request is accompanied by return postage. 


How to Estimate Printing 


Lesson No. 5 


ImposITION AND Locxup.—This operation includes un- 
locking the old chase, disposing of the form either on the dead 
stone or among live matter, as the case may be, and clearing 
away the debris; imposition of the new form and its proper 
lockup with correct margins, folds, etc. As the contents of a 
form may range from a single line or a single electrotype to a 
book of 128 pages, it will at once be seen how properly pre- 
determined layouts may affect the cost of the job in this 
department. 

To lock up a single piece of job composition in a chase 
is a simple operation, which may not require more than one 
and a half units of time, or nine minutes. But can this opera- 
tion be carried on at this speed for any length of time—an 
hour, two hours, three hours, etc.? It hardly can be expected. 
It is therefore up to the estimator to gather his own produc- 
tion records to compare with others he may have. Then he 
will have something to depend on. 

Another problem for the estimator is to determine 
whether it will pay to run the form two, three, or four up. The 
size of the run, the availability of the presses, and other such 
items, are determining factors in such cases. Also, if the stock 
and the ink are the same, it may be possible to run the job 
together with another one, thus cutting presswork in two. 

As every short-cut counts in the production of a piece of 
printing, the printing estimator will soon learn that it is the 
part of wisdom to double up on runs of five thousand or over, 
either by setting two forms or by electrotyping, unless the 
amount of composition or the cost of the plate will equal the 
saving in the presswork. In such cases it is up to the estimator 
to figure out which is the cheapest way. It must also be con- 
sidered that by doubling up a form a larger press is required, 
which in nearly all cases means less production. For instance, 
if a letterhead is to be printed in ten thousand copies, would 
it pay to double up? Let’s see: 

If we run the job one-up, we may allow ten hours for the 
presswork, which at $1.58 an hour makes $15.80. 

If we decide to run the job two-up, our cost items will be: 
LOCKUP TOF TOUNGEY. <5 HOUP Soo... 665 ren i ce ea diesieeace nna OOO 


Extra lockup for press, . 
Extra makeready, .2 hour 
DIOGO AMMPNeSSIONS;, ¢ HOWUIS cies. corse onain vos ges sit oases 12.81 
$16.18 
Thus it will be seen that in this particular case it would not 
have made much difference in the cost of the job which way 
it was run. However, if the order had called for twenty or 


twenty-five thousand the cost could have been decreased con- 
siderably by running four-up on a pony or on a Kelly. 

The more complicated forms, however, contain a number 
of problems which should be given detailed consideration be- 
tween the estimator and the superintendent, and a working 
layout decided on before it is given to the estimator to figure. 
The closer the codperation is between the two in this respect, 
the better for all concerned. For instance: How is the job 
to be folded — by hand or by machine? The size of the run 
will decide this question as, generally, it does not pay to ma- 
chine-fold a job of less than one thousand impressions. If ma- 
chine folded, on what machine? There are nearly a dozen 
different kinds of folders on the market, all with a number of 
varieties of folds, the model B Cleveland folder capping the 
list with 210 different folds. The folder or folders in the 
house that are available for the purpose will, of course, de- 
termine the kind of fold selected; but this must be decided on 
before the form is locked up. There is also a possibility that 
the fold required can not be furnished on the folders in the 
house. In such case, the price of the folding must be obtained 
before the estimate is made. Also, the stoneman must be told 
what fold is wanted so that he can impose his form accord- 
ingly. It is also a safe proposition to consult the bindery 
foreman regarding different folds available and desirable. 
Quite a sum of money is lost from time to time because this 
precaution is neglected. 

The form should always be figured to be printed on the 
smallest press that will take it; for instance, a 25 by 38 form 
should be run on a 25 by 38 press, not on a 32 by 44, and so 
on. The larger the press is the costlier it is to run. There may 
be reasons for using a press larger than necessary, such as 
press availability or lack of proper press facilities, but this is 
not your customer’s affair and he should not be made to suffer 
for your shortcomings. There is one exception to this rule, 
however: distribution. The right size press may not give the 
distribution needed; if so, the smallest press which will take 
the form and give the distribution is the right one to choose. 

For the purpose of determining lockup costs, composition 
is divided into four classes, as follows: 

Class A.— Slug composition and ordinary jobwork—envel- 
opes, cards, billheads, letterheads, etc. 

Class B.— Foundry or monotype matter with rule or other 
borders. 

Class C.— Catalogue and job work with cuts, captions and 
box heads; colorwork not requiring close register. 

Class D.— Register work and hand-set tabular pages with 
rules and box heads. 
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The table below shows time required for imposition and 
lockup of the most common forms, figured in hours and tenths 
of an hour — or six-minute units: 


10 by 15 
No. Pages A B C D 
ey ere ee » gab 2 4 8 
PisctuissMcndenses oe 2 5 1.0 
te Ceghenketeuws 3 4 6 1.2 
BCU cues isacisekeoe i 6 9 1.5 
14 by 22 
Lr Pee Se 3 5 9 
SET TEE Tee 3 4 6 14 
Di wiherbae Sen eu es 4 5 8 1.4 
Rinvividscwesnence 6 9 2 1.7 
19 by 24 
Bikvtewssceeywises 4 5 af 1.0 
I ae oO “6 9 1.2 
ee ae ae a4 9 ) ee 4 1.5 
Ric icctiesesaus ones 9 L-2 1.5 2.1 
Ib atekaes sees 12 1.5 2:4 2.8 
BU Grsecchesshasees 1.9 2:1 2.8 3.5 
22 by 32 
Mee gitunsies estes 5 sf 1.0 1.3 
Poh vow beieh'one si. af 9 1.2 1.5 
BC A ceGusmsiescee 9 1.0 1.4 eg 
Bist eeeee eke be 1.0 1.4 a | 2.4 
IG ios det siecenee 1.5 2.1 2.6 3.0 
PE ikhscsevoehenes 2.1 2.4 3.0 3.8 
25 by 38 
Po abatkanne woes 9 1.0 ics Lay 
Dc pak bisa sewrcen 1.0 1.3 1.6 2.0 
Bicbpewcsmbwehsosn 1.3 les f 2.0 2.4 
Bt caries veces 7 2.3 2.4 3.2 
(eee ree 2.7 3.0 Bub 4.5 
DES Ska saweeeeees 3.5 4.0 4.7 5.7 
28 by 42 
PCE ehiwk a eeee 1.0 2 1.5 2.0 
ee eee 1.2 1.5 1.8 2.2 
ere es 1 1.8 2.5 3.0 
Monae aeeuk hee 2.0 22 3.2 3.7 
Bers pes nGehec'es bicx 3.2 3.5 4.5 5.0 
Be eee 4.0 4.5 5.5 6.0 
32 by 44 
Di vcecnapehhaees a's 1.2 1.5 2.0 2.5 
Bice eicaloun en weitere 1.6 1.9 2.4 2.9 
Bie beeen dhebawens 2.0 23 2.8 3.3 
IOs ureeeeaeceiccbs 2.5 3.0 3.6 4.1 
Be bcs cane noeee oes 3.5 4.0 5.0 5.5 
Sn ey ee 4.5 5.0 6.0 6.5 
38 by 50 
Peptseeteivnt voces 1.5 2.0 2.8 3.5 
DS ctee Aun yh sense 1.9 2.4 3.2 3.9 
Bitwewcl tsepee ees 2.4 2.9 3.4 4.4 
| ORS ere ery es 3.0 3.5 4.3 5.0 
eet ence <ieewawies 4,2 4.7 5.5 6.2 
Oe: cuwiweses kien eam 5.0 5.5 6.3 7.0 


In our country, the stonework in the printing office is done 
by a more or less important individual called the “ stoneman.” 
He is a part of the composing-room force, and his productive 
work is charged against the job at composing-room rates. 
Whether this is the most efficient method of handling imposi- 
tion and lockup is open to question. Eugene St. John says in 
one of his excellent articles on presswork: “It will be found 
economical to have the platen pressman or an assistant lock 
up the platen forms for a large battery of platen presses. The 
pressman knows and is interested in the best location in the 
chase for the job in hand, naturally more so than the com- 
positor is. Some forms are better worked on one press, some 
on another; some require skeleton chases, some for inking 
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must have the form located out of the regular position. There 
are other points in lockup with which the pressman is more 
familiar, and in large platen pressrooms it has become the 
custom to have the pressman in charge of lockup on a stone 
near the presses. The general use of automatic feeders makes 
this arrangement more economical.” (THE INLAND PRINTER, 
October, 1924, page 90.) 

The method here suggested by Mr. St. John is the one 
followed in England and on the continent of Europe. The 
imposing stone is part of the pressroom equipment, and all 
the stonework is done by a pressman or an assistant. As 
there is only one union in the printing trades in Europe — that 
is, for each country — there can arise no jurisdictional misun- 
derstandings; it would be otherwise here, where each branch 
of the trade has its own union. So, although ours may not be 
the most efficient method, it is probably the best anyway. 





The Printers of Abilene 

Abilene had six printers and three hundred printing buy- 
ers. If patronage was evenly divided, each printer would have 
had fifty customers. But they were not evenly divided, 
either in number or in size of orders. The General Printing 
Company had one hundred and seven; the Advance Printing 
Company sixty-two; Clark & Jackson, forty-eight; Hilyard, 
Incorporated, thirty-one; Scranton & Knox, twenty-eight, and 
Harry White, Jr., twenty-four. Not that any one of these 
three hundred buyers bought all his printing from any one of 
these printers; no, not that; they shopped once in a while 
and sometimes placed an order with some one not their regu- 
lar printer when they had a particular reason to do so. But 
the bulk of their regular orders was divided as given above. 

The printers belonged to the typothetae; in fact, had a 
local typothetae in Abilene, with a paid secretary who fur- 
nished the members cost service and a number of other more 
or less valuable services. Every shop had the Standard cost- 
finding system installed and in nice running order, so that the 
costs of production were at all times known. They also had 
subscribed to the code of ethics and lived up to its teachings. 
As a result, they were making fairly good money and were 
content to let things be as they were. 

All but Harry White, Jr. Harry was ambitious and wanted 
to grow. But how could he grow without taking his possible 
new customers away from his competitors? And how could 
he take his customers away from his competitors without some 
tangible inducement? Service or price? It kept him awake 
many a night. 

Service — yes! But what service could he give that could 
not be given by any one of his competitors? If he made the 
claim he would be laughed at. They were all good printers, 
all capable of turning out high-grade printing; not a cheap 
printer in the lot. All had up-to-date equipment and the best 
workmen good wages could buy. No, he could promise no 
service that all the others could not give. 

Price — possibly! But as it was, he was operating on a 
scant margin. His overhead was high, no doubt about that; 
caused mainly by a large percentage of non-productive time. 
If he could reduce his overhead in one way or another! But 
how could he? He had pondered on this problem so many 
times before without result that it was practically useless. 

All things considered, isn’t the cost of the productive hour 
mainly dependent upon the number of such hours in a month? 
If the shop, instead of working fifty per cent productive time, 
could be made to work one hundred per cent productive time, 
wouldn’t that reduce the overhead per productive hour by 
prorating it over a greater number of hours and at the same 
time cut the cost of the productive hour? Of course, it would. 
As I said before, Harry, Jr., was ambitious and wanted to 
grow. He didn’t exactly fancy the idea of stepping on some 
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one’s toes to satisfy his own ambitions, but, if it had to be 
done, why — not even the gods contend with necessity. 

The next day the Triangular Clock Company asked for 
bids on a two-hundred-page catalogue. The General Printing 
Company had always done this job, on the low bid, because 
the other bidders had recognized the clock company as one of 
the General’s regular customers, and therefore had protected 
the General’s bid. 

This time again the General asked the other bidders for 
protection. They all agreed, except Harry White, Jr.; he was 
non-committal. The General put in a bid of $4,200; Harry 
White, Jr., bid $3,500. When he heard the difference in the 
bids, he at once began to make room for the new job in the 
shop, as he was sure he would get it. 

Not so, however. The General was not going to sit idly 
by and let its business slip away from it. It asked for and was 
granted a chance to revise its bid. The new bid was $3,200. 
The buyer whistled. ‘I wonder,” he thought, “if I could get 
Mr. White to revise his bid? ” 

But Harry refused. He had gone as far as he wanted in 
his first bid. 

But the General Printing Company had lost $1,000 on the 
transaction and was not going to take such treatment without 
a kick-back. The secretary of the local typothetae was called 
and given the following ultimatum: “This is a fight solely 
between us and Harry White, Jr. None of the other mem- 
bers will be affected in the least, so it’s up to you to keep 
them neutral. But we are going to get the scalp of Harry 
White, Jr., even if we die in the effort. On with the battle! ” 

The price-cutting war was on. Every one of Mr. White’s 
regular customers who asked for a bid — and they all did as 
soon as they heard of the price cutting — was given a quota- 
tion far below cost by the General. Harry, however, did not 
try to meet the General’s figures, but he lost his work, prac- 
tically all of it, to the General. 

The General Printing Company, as was stated to the sec- 
retary of the typothetae, had no intention of involving any of 
the other printers in the price-cutting war. But in a war of 
any kind the innocent bystander is always the first to be hit. 
The secretary of the typothetae had counseled caution and 
moderation, pointing out how foolish and destructive such 
competition was. But to no avail; revenge for an implied 
wrong was all the combatants could see—no matter who 
was hurt. So, when the Abilene Iron Works asked bids on 
a broadside, the die was cast. The Abilene Iron Works had 
been considered Mr. White’s customer, but, in fact, they had 
divided their orders practically on a fifty-fifty basis between 
Harry White, Jr., and the Advance Printing Company, and 
this very broadside was one of the open orders going to the 
Advance, as the Advance had the biggest part of the compo- 
sition standing. This time, however, bids were asked, and 
the bid of the General was $200 below the one submitted by 
the Advance. 

“ The scoundrels,” said Ed Thomas, the sales manager of 
the Advance, “they are not only trying to sneak the work of 
one of my best customers away from me, but they are also 
trying to ruin me by showing me up as a robber. What will 
my customer think when he sees this ridiculous bid? He will 
think I’ve been robbing him every time he has given me an 
open order. Fine business, isn’t it? But I’m not through with 
the General yet, believe me! ” 

One by one the other printers of Abilene were drawn into 
the price war — reluctantly at first, but with all the fervor of 
the aggrieved party after they once had made their decision. 

And the printing buyers sat back enjoying the situation as 
the only ones gaining anything by the fight. 

The General Printing Company, as the biggest price-cut- 
ter, naturally got the biggest part of the orders. To handle 
these orders, they at first went to overtime work in all depart- 
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ments. The regular shift was increased to eleven hours — 
increasing the pay roll fifty per cent for three hours each day 
for every man and woman in the shop. Dick Young, the 
superintendent, had figured out that regardless of the increased 
pay roll this overtime work was practically all velvet, because 
it gave three extra hours on which to distribute the general 
overhead. But he had forgotten the very important item of 
production. It was soon found that the overtime cut consid- 
erably into the usual production — not only in the overtime 
period but in the regular shift as well. 

Then it was decided to put on a night shift. The secretary 
of the typothetae was asked for six compositors and four press- 
men. He didn’t have a man of any kind to send. All were 
employed. ‘‘ How about getting some of the men employed 
by offering higher wages? We must get out our work.” 

“Don’t you do it,” the secretary counseled. “It surely 
will break up the typothetae and create a situation none of us 
will like to face.” 

But the General Printing Company paid no heed. When 
the evening paper came out it carried the following want ad.: 


WANTED — Compositors and pressmen. High- 
est wages paid. General Printing Company. 


It had the effect of a bombshell; but not the way the General 
had expected. Practically every compositor and pressman in 
town applied for the advertised job; not because they wanted 
it but because they wanted to know what higher wages were 
offered. Within a week every printer in Abilene was paying 
his men $2 or $3 a week more than before the General made its 
offer —and the General had not got a single compositor or 
pressman. 

For months they ran their plant to capacity; but the 
monthly financial statements were always in red. At first 
there was enough surplus in reserve to carry them over, but 
soon they had to apply to the banks for loans. To start with, 
this was an easy matter, as the General’s credit always had 
been good; but as renewals were asked when the notes became 
due, the banks demanded financial statements. When they 
discovered how things really were, they called their loans. As 
the General could not meet their obligations or cover their 
pay roll and other running expenses, they were forced to 
close shop. 

In the meantime, the local typothetae had closed. As no 
one any longer paid attention to costs, cost work and other 
such services were of no use. Harry White, Jr., who started 
the war, also had gone to the wall. 

What the other printers of Abilene got out of their costly 
lesson will be shown next month. 


Other Samples of Unfair Competition 


Musing on the wisdom or folly of a mixed membership in 
the typothetae or any other such printers’ organization, 
“S. J. A.” gives in The Printing Craftsman for January some 
shocking examples of unfair competition. If they prove any- 
thing at all, they surely prove that the printer is a genius when 
it comes to ways and means of avoiding profit. Here are a 
few samples: 


I have in mind one manufacturing concern operating a private 
printing plant, which, to keep its presses busy when not engaged on 
its own work, cuts prices preposterously, paying no regard what- 
ever to the proportionate part of overhead charges that properly 
belongs to the work produced for outside parties, and so makes 
figures that no regular printer is able to touch. 

I have also in mind a concern doing printing business in con- 
nection with a daily paper. I know positively that this company, 
in estimating in competition with other printers doing hand-set 
composition, has figured eight-point linotype composition as low 
as 36 cents per thousand ems! In other cases, when the company 
has seen fit to use the matter in its newspaper, it eliminated the 
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composition charges entirely in the estimates when figuring in com- 
petition with other shops. This company, notwithstanding the 
large increase in cost of production during the past ten years, has 
gradually lowered its prices on jobwork as new competitors entered 
its field, but has more than doubled its advertising rates on adver- 
tising in its paper, and on certain classes of advertising its charges 
are now more than three times the prices charged for the same 
space ten years ago, even though the claimed circulation has not 
increased ten per cent. 

This company explains to the simple-minded and the unversed 
that its ability to undersell other printers is due to its use of ma- 
chine composition on jobs, even though not ten per cent of the 
composition can be done on the machine. It also freely admits 
that it is able to do the work more cheaply because it has so many 
idle hours when men and machines are not occupied with work on 
the paper. As a matter of fact, a non-advertiser in the paper 
rarely ever gets the benefit of this, unless he belongs to the price- 
hunting fraternity, has been the rounds of the other shops, and 
tells the prices he has been quoted. Then he gets a lower one. 

This same shop has fathered and furthered a movement among 
the business men of the community, whereby they are restrained, 
by collective agreement, from entering any legitimate methods of 
advertising which formerly made business for job offices, when 
the concern saw that work was slipping from them to the other 
shops which were producing higher-grade work. 

This newspaper, being the only one in the field, actually secures 
most of its job printing because it is otherwise impossible to get 
mention of any kind in the paper. A sorry and despicable state of 
affairs, indeed, but a true one, nevertheless. The newspaper’s 
tactics are matters of common knowledge, for nobody who does 
not patronize the job printing department of the paper, but has 
the temerity to have his printing done elsewhere, is able to get 
mention of any kind in the news columns of the publication unless 
he pays advertising rates, or dies. 

And we have been preaching business ethics, fair treatment 
between man and man, for many years! 


The Cost of Eight Additional Pages 


A midwestern printer was printing a 112-page catalogue 
for a customer. But the copy filled more than expected, and 
when it was all in type it was found that 120 pages were 
required. What would be the right price for the additional 
eight pages? The original contract called for 175,000 copies, 
on Cumberland S. and S. C., basis 25 by 38 — 50, at 91% cents 
a pound in ton lots. The problem was to satisfy the customer 
with a fair price. We submitted the following estimate, which 
was just about $50 higher than the actual costs; and the 
customer had no objection: 

Eight-page addition to 112-page catalogue, 175,000 copies, 
printed in black on Cumberland S. and S. C., 25 by 38 — 50, type 
page 27 by 46 ems, set in ten-point Cheltenham machine. 

Stock: 

01 reams, 4,550 pounds, at 914 cents.................$ 432.25 

Handling, 10 per cent of price 43.25 

Cutting, 8.6 hours, at $2.15 
Composition: 

Machine, 11,000 ems, at $1.00 

Hand-set page, 1.2 hours, at $3.00 

Brey OURS ick op cuisne pee en cu see ser’ == 

SASCKMD, SOMINITY, 2.5 MONIES. . 6 oo bose w assis ween wes 
Nickeltypes: 

Sixteen, at $2.25 

Handling, 10 per cent of price 
Lockup: One 16, 1.7 hours 
Makeready: 4.8 hours, at $3.50 
Running: 88,000 impressions, 80 hours.............-++- 
Saks 75 SPUN RU MOWIOMES: cis oc os adscs hewsee seen 
Folding: 40 hours, at $2.30 
Gathering: 88 hours, at 90 cents...............00.0s0+ 


79.20 
$1,069.99 
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ADDITIONAL HOLIDAY GREETINGS 


Since the report in the February issue of THE INLAND 
PRINTER we have received holiday greetings and calendars from 
the following: 

Greeting Cards: S. Bach, Government Printer, Suva, Fiji; 
Marion Budd, Burlington, Kan.; Burgay y Ca., Havana, Cuba; 
R. Hala, Praha, Czecho-Slovakia; Mack-Elliott Paper Company, 
St. Louis, Mo.; Printing Trades Division, Merchants & Manufac- 
turers Association, Los Angeles, Cal.; Merrymount Press, Boston, 
Mass.; M. C. Modi & Co., Bombay, India; Raymond & McNutt 
Company, Cobaugh Blotting Division, Philadelphia, Pa.; Guido 
and Lawrence Rosa, West Hoboken, N. J.; Kenneth B. Dickinson 
Chapel, South African Typographical Union, Johannesburg, South 
Africa; Trent Printing Company, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Calendars: American Writing Paper Company, Holyoke, 
Mass.; American Art Works, Coshocton, Ohio; Blade Printing & 
Paper Company, Toledo, Ohio; Bourke-Rice Envelope Company, 
Chicago; Boys’ Technical High School, Milwaukee, Wis.; Braden 
Printing Company, Cleveland, Ohio; Bradford-Robinson Print- 
ing Company, Denver, Colo.; Claremont Press, Oakland, Cal.; 
Colyer Printing Company, Newark, N. J.; The Commonwealth 
Press, Worcester, Mass.; Crane & Co., Dalton, Mass.; Joseph M. 
Egloff, Rochester, N. Y.; Federal Printing Company, Des Moines, 
Iowa; Fleet-McGinley Company, Baltimore, Md.; Ben Franklin 
Press, Baltimore, Md.; Gaw-O’Hara Envelope Company, Chicago; 
Golden Printing Service, New York city; Herrick, Auerbach & 
Vastine, Chicago; Hibberd Printing Company, South Bend, Ind.; 
The Holmes Press, Philadelphia, Pa.; Insurance Press, Boston, 
Mass.; George W. King & Son, Worcester, Mass.; Libbie Printing 
Company, Boston, Mass.; The Lloyd Press, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
The Loring-Axtell Company, Springfield, Mass.; Marshall, Jack- 
son Company, Chicago; Meyer-Quielisch Company, St. Louis, 
Mo.; Miller Saw Trimmer Company, Pittsburgh, Pa.; New Jer- 
sey State Home for Boys, Jamesburg, N. J.; The Niles Press, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Riddle & Wunderle Company, Chicago; She- 
boygan Press, Sheboygan, Wis.; C. W. Shortt & Co., London, Eng- 
land; Southam Press, Toronto and Montreal, Canada; Stettiner 
Brothers, New York city; Superior Typesetting Company, Chi- 
cago; Thomsen-Ellis Company, Baltimore, Md.; Wanner Ma- 
chinery Company, Chicago; West Coast Engraving Company, 
Portland, Ore.; James White Paper Company, Chicago; Wild & 
Stevens, Boston, Mass.; William Strain & Sons, Belfast, Ireland; 
Wynkoop Hallenbeck Crawford Company, New York city. 


ANSWER TO THE ANAGRAM PUZZLE 


Our readers will remember the error we spoke of in our 
January issue as appearing in a St. Louis daily. The erro- 
neous word was “ Coolness,” a perfect anagram for the word 
‘“‘ Consoles,” which was to have appeared in an advertisement 
of phonographs, the full line being “‘ Uprights and Consoles.” 

The first twenty correct answers to this anagram puzzle 
which reached us were sent by: 

O. G. Rieck, Milwaukee, Wis.; Albert H. Richardson, 
Erie, Pa.; William E. Barclay, St. Louis, Mo.; Oscar A. 
Winrich, Madison, Wis.; George M. Ginn, Urbana, Ohio; 
Sidney W. Williston, Washington, D. C.; George F. Webb, 
Mount Vernon, Ohio; A. E. Chase, Milwaukee, Wis.; C. H. 
Powley, Bronson, Mich.; Joseph H. Schweich, Jr., St. Louis, 
Mo.; J. H. Abercrombie, Philadelphia, Pa.; Mahlon E. Hard- 
ing, Topeka, Kan.; Anthony Schwetz, Flora, Ill.; P. C. 
Porter, Hamilton, Ill.; E.C. Mount, Cincinnati, Ohio; C. M. 
Lore, Topeka, Kan.; Gordon E. Betsinger, Rome, N. Y.; 
Edwin R. Corey, Bridgeton, N. J.; Mrs. Ray Ball, Kansas 
City, Mo.; F. E. Drinkwater, Kimball, Minn. 

GIvE me the man who can hold on when others let go; who 
pushes ahead when others turn back; who stiffens up when 
others retreat; who knows no such word as “ can’t ” or “ give 
up,” and I will show you a man who will win in the end, no 
matter who opposes him, no matter what obstacles confront 
him.— Marden. 
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By Epwarp N. TEALL 


Questions pertaining to proofreading are solicited and will be promptly answered in this department. 
Replies can not be made by mail. 


A “‘Weery”’ Speller 

Illiterate errors invade even the domain of educational 
nstitutions. In the Princeton Alumni Weekly I find a sen- 
ence beginning: ‘12,000 announcements were recently 
srinted.” The Eighth Grade ought to know better than that! 
'n that weekly I find also * medocrity ” and ‘“ The open scorn 
if the aesthete seered deep into the heart of the mere man.” 
Chis brings teers to our eyes. 


Our Error! 

In the January Proofroom, first item, I wrote: “Affect is 
: noun, not a verb.” What I meant to say was just the oppo- 
site of what I did say: “A verb, not a noun.” Lord knows 
why or how I did it — but there it is, in black and white, for 
all the world to see. Nobody picked me up on it. What’s the 
matter with the proofroom audience? Let’s not be so polite 
we miss all the fun! 


A Reactionary Apostrophe 

A. B. Deverell, of Orlando, Florida, asks: “ Which is cor- 
rect, ‘ Halloween’ or ‘ Hallowe’en’?” He says: “ Webster’s, 
Standard Dictionary and several smaller ones do not use the 
apostrophe. The Encyclopedia Britannica and the Standard 
Home and School Dictionary by Professor C. M. Stevens 
use it.” 

Under pressure of common usage, words change their form. 
Conservatism can offer no adequate resistance. “ Alright ” 
for “all right ” seems destined to gain recognition. The apos- 
trophe in “ Hallowe’en ” is apparently regarded as excess bag- 
gage, although it represents a dropped letter, and the form 
“ Halloween ” is increasingly favored. 

For my own part, I shall use that apostrophe as long as I 
live and have occasion to write the word. But an attempt to 
check the tendency to drop the sign of omission would be 
fruitless as King Canute’s command to the ocean. If the 
people want it that way, why, that’s the way they are going 
to have it. 

It would be interesting to know if any of those who 
squeeze the apostrophe out have any reasoned defense for the 
innovation. Is there any reason for it, except the desire for a 
short cut? Language is a record of human laziness. Words 
are clipped, and become established in their new and briefer 
form. Then somebody fights for them in that form when 
laziness threatens further change. 

There is also reflected in language the contrariness of 
human nature. “An orange,” so they do say, was once “a 
norange.” But “a newt” was once “an ewt,” and so it looks 
as if change for the sake of change may be the explanation. 

“Hallowe'en” means “ Halloweven.” When we write 
“ Halloween ” we are simply making a new word of it — and 
if that is in accord with the will of the majority, that is what 
will surely happen. 


A Singular Infinitive 

“In the sentence below, would you be kind enough to say 
which is correct; ‘is easily’ or ‘are easily ’? 

“© The accumulation of dust in corners and crevices 
easily and thoroughly removed with a good broom.’ 

“A gives his reason why ‘are’ should be used: 
the infinitive mode.’ B says ‘is’ is correct.” 

‘“ Accumulation ” is the subject, and it certainly is singular 
in number. Therefore “is” is the correct form of the verb. 
But where does the infinitive come in? 


‘ Being of 


To Reduce Composition Costs 

Here is a letter that makes us feel rich; just the sort of 
letter this department conductor prays for, because it is alive: 

“On page 571 of THE INLAND PRINTER, in an article enti- 
tled ‘Are Hyphens Helpful,’ you suggest two ways to improve 
the quality of reading matter in books and magazines. And I 
am compelled to agree with you in the second way you suggest 
—‘let the work go haphazard ’—as that method is in full 
operation all over the country. Some of our largest printing 
concerns, in their cut-throat competition, care nothing for bad 
grammar, poor printing, lack of uniformity, or the total absence 
of punctuation. All they desire is: ‘Get the magazine out, 
quick, on time. Never mind the quality. The price paid for 
the finished product does not justify any extra effort.’ 

“ But I can not quite agree with your first suggestion, ‘ Let 
authors make themselves the responsible arbiters.’ Indeed 
that would be a good way —i?f possible. But my forty years 
in the trade has taught me that you can not ‘ pass the buck’ 
to the authors, with safety. The majority of them have degrees 
from all over the world. Their mind and intellect are beyond 
question, but when it comes to English grammar over forty 
per cent of them have no definite standard for punctuation, 
and their brains work so fast that even if they do know they 
do not seem to care. 

“So, as a rule, they ‘pass the buck’ to the reader. And 
when the poor reader runs across a sentence like this, ‘ This 
evening at 7 p. m.,’ written recently by a college professor, he 
feels perhaps like informing the worthy professor that he is in 
wrong; but (God help us!) the rule of the office, ‘ Follow 
copy, make no unnecessary marks,’ is hanging over his desk 
like a Damocles sword. And the reader closes his eyes, and 
begins to wonder: Why, of course, every day has two nights! 

“ But here is my suggestion: In large publication offices, 
when copy is received, pass copy to a competent printer and 
reader, with no college degrees attached to his name, and let 
that one person make copy intelligible for the operators, who 
as a rule are not grammarians, and perhaps not printers at all. 
This would entail an extra expense, but I venture to say that 
at least thirty per cent can be saved in composition cost.” 

My father, F. Horace Teall, who had no college degrees, in 
his thirty years as conductor of this department frequently 
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urged such handling of copy as this correspondent suggests; 
and I, who must be forgiven an A.B. and an A.M. from Prince- 
ton, have also put the idea forth in these pages. Such copy 
preparation is good business —if and when you can find the 
right man. It is extremely responsible work. 

It would be supremely interesting to hear from some offices 
where the idea has had a real try-out. 


‘“‘Thwaite”’ 


“ Can you tell me the derivation of the syllable ‘ thwaite ’ in 
such Scotch names as ‘Copperthwaite,’ ‘ Haverthwaite ’? 
When it is necessary to divide such names, is it not incorrect 
to separate the ‘th’ from the ‘waite’? I mean thus: 
‘ Copperth-waite,’ ‘ Haverth-waite,’ etc.” 

If anybody has given our correspondent a “ call ” for cor- 
recting the divisions exhibited in the query, our correspondent 
has a just grievance, for those divisions are just simply dead 
wrong. A proofreader directed to pass them could only see 
in such an occurrence evidence that proofreading is not really 
wanted. It is the proofreader’s business in life to detect and 
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correct errors. An example of bad division that comes up in 
almost every news article on German politics matches the one 
given in this query: “ Reich-stag.” ‘ Reich” means “the 
realm,” “ Reichs ” is its possessive, “of the realm.” “ Tag” 
is the diet or parliament; ‘“ Reichstag,” the parliament of the 
realm. “ Reich-stag” is equivalent to “ Broa-dway,” “ Redb- 
ank,” “ Cornh-ill.” 

As my books are packed up, I am able to cite only one 
authority on the “ thwaite ” names, the old Imperial Diction- 
ary. It says: ‘“ Thwaite, Anglo-Saxon thwitan, to cut —a 
piece or parcel of land.” In the north of England it means 
particularly a parcel of ground reclaimed for tillage. It 
“ chiefly occurs as the second element in topographical names, 
especially in the lake district of the north of England, as in 
Rassenthwaite, Crossthwaite, Applethwaite, Stonethwaite.” 
There is also another “ thwaite,” meaning “ a fish, a species of 
shad.” 

The “th” in the names given by our correspondent belong 
in the final syllable as naturally as a man’s foot belongs to 
his leg, not his arm. 








Ask the Proofreader About Word Puzzles! 


y HO invented the cross-word puzzle? This 

ie VASA test of mental agility and vocabulary 
f) equipment is not a new thing, though its 

l 6) universal popularity is. There’s nothing 
an ancient lamenta- 








new under the sun: 











yy yy) tion. This old earth has revolved around 
SS Lips the central luminary many, many times 

Z Ac<YYs since that silly croak was uttered. Can 
you doubt that Tut had sages who devised cross-words for the 
relief of royal tedium? This one is too simple, an insult to the 
pharaonic intelligence; off with its author’s head! And that 
one is too complicated — it makes the king look foolish; to 
the crocodiles with its inventor! Can’t you see the bearded 
scholars of Nineveh, too, juggling their stone blocks about, 
stewing their wits over false clews and unmatchable syllables? 
Going still further back, it is not hard to imagine Cain and 
Abel beginning their famous row over cross-word problems. 
Probably the joke about cross-words and cross words was first 
sprung in the Garden of Eden, or at least as far back as the 
dull days aboard the Ark. At any rate, I am quite sure I recall 
seeing cross-word puzzles in the magazines of my boyhood 
days, and that is far enough down the back trail toward histo- 
rical antiquity to suit me! 

It would be interesting, and worth while, to investigate the 
history of the cross-word, and identify its beginnings. It would 
certainly be fun to find out, as nearly as possible, who made 
the first cross-word puzzle. Perhaps it has been done; I 
haven’t happened to see anything along that line. It would 
not be surprising to find that the inventor was a proofreader. 
In all seriousness, the nature of the game is such that it ought 
to have special attractions for proofreaders — and proofread- 
ers ought to excel as cross-word puzzle solvers. Proofreaders 
and copyholders, in their daily work, frequently have to deci- 
pher a word in obscure copy from the sleazy clue of a legible 
letter here and another there, with intervals of characters not 
easily decipherable. Bit by bit, sense is made out of a hope- 
less scrawl that has baffled the compositor. He has left a blank 
space, or has made a wild “stab” at the word — most fre- 
quently getting something that reduces the original to a joke 
(or a tragic error), and often enough finding a word that looks, 
in quick reading, reasonable enough to send the proofreader on 
his way unsuspecting the trap. 
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It is amusing, and enlightening, too, to see the proofreader 
confronted by such a puzzle work his way through the maze, 
and by a process of trial-and-error come at last to a solution. 
The sense of the passage helps; and here we have that old 
friend of the psychologist, association of ideas. The hiero- 
glyphics suggest a certain word; but that word will not har- 
monize with the context. Very well; then we must close our 
minds against that particular suggestion in the mystic maze, 
and open them to some new suggestion. The author, searching 
for the one right word (if authors bother with such niceties any 
more) has gained no more by his mental processes than the 
proofreader gains in his effort to decipher the blind code, tak- 
ing hints from the “fist” here and there as to calligraphic 
idiosyncrasies in the formation of letters and the combination 
strokes. The proofreader tests his knowledge of words, and 
expands it, as he experiments with one possibility and another. 

Isn’t it just what the cross-word fan does? The proofreader 
comes across the name of a philosopher — a Greek philosopher, 
of about 500 B. C. So much is clear from the context. It has 
not less than four letters, not more than six. Can’t be sure 
of the exact number; some strokes may be blurred, or there 
may be an additional flourish or two. After a little study, it 
begins to look like “ Juno.” That’s classical, but Juno was a 
goddess. “ Jimo?” “ Zimo?” “ Say —I believe we’re get- 
ting warm, that sure is a ‘ Z,’ not a ‘ J.’”’ Next, what is there 
beginning with a “z” that might fit? And in a moment or 
two the answer shines out like the sun breaking through clouds: 
“It’s ‘Zeno, that’s what it is!” And, sure enough, that’s 
exactly what it is. A squint at the biographical index at the 
back of the worn old Webster: ‘“ Zeno, Greek philosopher, 
c, S00 BIC.” 

If the verbal-image type of mind is quickest at solving 
cross-word puzzles, that type of mind ought also to excel at 
proofreading. The verbal-image type of mind is the one that 
responds to a suggestive word with another word. “ Think 
‘pink monkey,’” says the professor to the psychology class. 
(Now we are borrowing from a newspaper article.) A student 
who immediately sees a mental picture of a pink simian climb- 
ing a tree has the “ visual-image way of thinking.” One who 
at once hears a voice saying “ Pink monkey, pink monkey, 
pink monkey” has the “auditory-image” type of mind; sounds 
impress it most quickly and lastingly. 
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And the student who, upon hearing the words, seems at once 
‘o see them written or printed before him has the “ verbal- 
mage ” mind. Persons with that type of mind are, presumably, 
vest fitted by nature for the work of proofreading. They have 
| peculiar sense for words. If it is supplemented by a natural 
eeling for the niceties of grammar—and a knowledge of 
ype! — you ought to have the perfect reader. 

The cross-word puzzle craze has shown us all another type 

f mind in action, the logical type, the persistent mind, not 
pecially keen or quick, but relentless in going through the 
»ossible combinations to hit finally upon the right one. Some- 
hing of this is necessary, or at least desirable, in the proof- 
eader’s makeup. The verbal-image person is likely to be 
‘uick on the trigger, impulsive, but hampered by an occasional 
lind spot. When the instinct for word, letter and punctuation 
aark fails to meet the demand immediately, the verbal-image 
verson is apt to slip a cog. The best proofreader is neither 
he slow, logical one, who examines every single character, 
ior the swift worker whose eye takes in a line at a time, but 
‘he extraordinary person who combines these qualities. Prob- 
ibly the verbal-image man can acquire detailed accuracy more 
asily than the logical mind can take on speed. That is only 
i: guess; it would be extremely interesting to hear from some 
if our philosophical friends in the proofroom the evidence of 
ictual experience and observation. 

Which zs the best type of proofreader? Or is it impossible 
o generalize to any satisfactory and useful conclusion? Should 
me type of mind be given one sort of reading, and another 
type of mind another sort of reading? Would it pay to have 
psychological tests made of the proofroom force, and assign 
the work on the basis of their revelations — tabular and sta- 
tistical composition to one, running text to another? 

To me, personally, the application of psychological science 
to business seems decidedly open to challenge, the burden of 
proof to rest still with the psychologists. It has done some 
wonderful things. Do they outweigh its mistakes? Can the 
human mind really be studied to a point where individual dis- 
tinctions can be relied upon as absolute guides to the proper 
selection of individuals for special jobs or distinct phases of 
one job? Ido not challenge; I merely query. And I do feel 
pretty sure that the “average” proofreader has exactly the 
type of mind that rebels against such classification. He has 
so much character that people sometimes call him crotchety 
and cantankerous, when he is only very much in earnest, a 
little depressed over the universal tendency to error and, all 
too probably, suffering more or less from eye-strain. 

The proofreader’s daily word puzzles come to him in a 
fairer form than those invented by the cross-word authors. 
The clues are less artificial and arbitrary. They are not 
restricted by the requirements of a mechanical pattern. Are 
cross-word puzzles teaching the people the English language? 
Some colleges are said to be using them in classroom work. 
Editorial writers work the point both ways — that gives them 
two “pieces” instead of one. One week they deplore the 
state of mind of a public that can spend all its leisure time 
guessing “‘ What’s the Massachusetts city in six letters, begin- 
ning with ‘b,’ then a blank, followed by ‘s, t, blank, n’?” 
The next week they tell us how the cross-words are limbering 
up everybody’s mind, turning waste moments into periods of 
active mental exercise, sending families and communities to 
the dictionary, increasing our stock of words and our knowl- 
edge of their meanings; in short, educating the nation as the 
schools and colleges have never done it. 

There is more than a little snobbery in the comment called 
out by the popular interest in this more or less literary sport. 
Some of it comes from the attackers — and just as much from 
the defenders. When you hear a preacher in a “classy ” 
church lay into the cross-word puzzle as a last resort of lazy, 
empty minds, while his well dressed audience looks sympa- 
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thetically superior and sniffy, as if it were miles above such 
common amusements and devoted to more highbrow methods 
of filling in the intervals between charitable acts, you can not 
help wondering how many of them will hurry home to get at 
that sticker near the back of the new cross-word book. And 
when you read an editorial article ecstasizing over the dear 
old dictionary and the delights of the cross-word entrance to 
its wonderland, you would like to meet that scribbler and find 
out how much he knows about the fore pages of the great 
book, where word science is summarized. Well, we're all more 
or less given to faking! 

It is a fact that we seem to see more signs, nowadays, than 
formerly of interest in words and their use. It is only fair to 
assume that back of such a coincidence there is some touch of 
cause-and-effect relation. You can not say, though, that it is 
proved by use of the cross-word idea in propaganda and adver- 
tising. When insurance people get up a puzzle working out 
into warnings against fire carelessness, or when a bank pays 
for newspaper and magazine space in which to print a puzzle 
made of thrift words, nothing really is proved except that 
advertising men are mighty quick and clever in working on the 
popular fancies of the moment; and, to be quite fair, that 
business men do believe in association of ideas as a force that 
may be made to contribute to the direction of people’s acts and 
conduct. Possibly there is a more direct evidence of useful 
effectiveness for the cross-word mania in the frequency of 
suggestions for such concrete reforms as the rewriting of our 
laws in simpler language. 

Whatever may be the actual relation between the cross- 
word fashion and these evidences of freshened interest in the 
language, the fact of prime interest for us is that there actually 
is such a renewal of concern for words and their meanings and 
combination-possibilities. People are being made more con- 
sciously and more vividly aware of the existence of words as 
interesting things. It stands to reason that you can not spend 
your odd moments in train or trolley, at noon time or in the 
evening at home, doing stunts with words, without getting some 
stimulus toward interest in them not merely as a means to 
time-passing or the winning of a prize but as live and useful 
parts of the human scheme of things. And that is exactly 
what these articles have tried to help bring about. We haven’t 
a bit of injured pride or resentment because the puzzle craze 
is so much more efficient in getting things going. Knowing 
words and their wonders is the first step toward acquiring 
power in the use of words. Is there not a tip for us in the fact 
that the word “ philology,” the name of the study of language 
and literature not merely including but specially emphasizing 
the science of etymology or word derivation and history, comes 
from the elements “ philo” and “logos,” meaning “ love” 
and “word”? To me, it has always made words seem more 
real, more alive, more individual with personality, to know 
how they began and how they are related to other words. 
The hilt of a sword is the part you hold it by. When plain 
folks speak of having “helt ” something, they are not so far 
off. Many of today’s errors of speech were good usage year 
before yester. Any person who knows something of etymology 
has an extra weapon in his social armor, another tool in his 
business equipment. In knowledge of words there is power. 

The cross-word puzzles would give a better grade of educa- 
tion if they were more honest in definition. To identify “as ” in 
the squares by “ same” in the clue column is not exactly fair, 
except as the conventions of the game serve to justify such 
looseness of description. And that is where the proofreader’s 
puzzles are of superior quality, because they are not distorted 
to make the words fit a geometrical design. Proofreaders ought 
to be the cross-word champions of the universe. 

Are the proofreaders of today as “smart” this way as 
their daddies were, in the days before the typewriter took all 
the character out of writing? 
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This department will be devoted to a frank and free discussion of any topic of interest to the printing industry. 
Obviously, the editor will not shoulder responsibility for any views advanced. 


sophistries. 


For a Memorial to Mark Twain 
To the Editor: Curicaco, ILLINOIS. 

Readers of the December issue of THE INLAND PRINTER 
were agreeably surprised to learn that the old printing plant 
of the Territorial Enterprise, Virginia City, Nevada, in which 
Mark Twain won his first laurels, is still surrounded by four 
walls — even though now used as a neglected storehouse. 

What would be more fitting than to restore this historic 
abode as nearly as possible to conditions as they were when 
it ceased to operate, in memory of that genius of American 
letters and a printer by trade? 

To the future generations of literary aspirants as well as 
to the whole American public, this material plant and office 
would be rich in tradition and history. It would be a shrine 
which many would visit to pay homage. 

Could not THE INLAND PRINTER start a movement to 
acquire the premises so as to preserve them? 

I shall be pleased to contribute toward a fund for this pur- 
pose. It would seem that a great majority of the printers 
of the country would be willing to do likewise. 

BERTEL O. HENNING. 


Printing and Advertising Closely Allied 
To the Editor: New York City. 

The perennial argument of a certain type of mind recurs 
in Edward W. Smith’s heated communication in the January 
number of your valued journal. Mr. Smith does not believe 
that printers should get too chummy with the advertising busi- 
ness, but just why such a conviction should stir one to such 
emotional heights is difficult to understand. 

Since I belong in the category of those who believe that 
printers generally should make a study of advertising, and at 
every opportunity urge them to apply the principles of sound 
advertising in the publicity of their own business, I accept 
Mr. Smith’s characterization of this point of view as “ theo- 
retical and academic.” The position we maintain is quite as 
theoretical and academic as the multiplication table or the 
point system upon which type is cast. 

Advocates of the idea that printers should thoroughly 
familiarize themselves with advertising in all its aspects do not 
advance the notion that the printer should go, bag and baggage, 
into the agency business. But it seems to us that it is highly 
useful to the printer to know something about agency rou- 
tine, just as it is good for the agency man to know something 
about printing. 

I believe there are in this country, more especially in the 
smaller cities, thousands of merchants and manufacturers 
who conduct their advertising (newspaper as well as direct- 
mail) in a very amateurish manner largely because they are 
listening to so-called advertising men who learned their line 
through correspondence schools or at fresh water colleges. 
These advertising “ experts ” have mastered the lingo of their 
esoteric profession and for the most part are cocksure that the 


Nothing is barred save personalities and 


wisdom of the ages is their exclusive heritage. The grotesque 
advertisements one sees in the smaller city newspapers and in 
some of the metropolitan dailies are generally of the sort 
inspired by one of these boy wonders of advertising. 

Mr. Smith calls to the witness stand D. B. Updike to sus- 
tain his contention that a printer should be a mere order taker 
who should follow instructions blindly and let it go at that. Let 
us see what the distinguished Mr. Updike has to say on just 
this point, in his book, “ In the Day’s Work ”: 

As customers fall into many different classes, they have to be 
met in many different ways. They certainly sometimes bring diffi- 
cult typographical problems to the printer, for which they suggest 
or dictate ridiculous solutions. But a printer can not be of use to 
typography by dismissing their views and them. His part is to 
lead them into the more excellent way, by showing them what can 
be done to improve their work and what can not, and by explain- 
ing the reason why. Thus he can avoid needlessly annoying a 
“client,” and encourage him not only to have this particular 
piece of work printed well, but to have more work printed better; 
for most people will use good types if they can only be made to 
see the reason of their goodness. é 

It is a part of wisdom, though not, alas, always of inclination, 
to try to teach a customer — to lead and not drive him. But there 
are times when, if a customer insists on employing some bad, 
freaky types in cheap, tawdry display of color, you are right in 
telling him that he must have his work done elsewhere. 

But customers seldom see that the essential thing in all printing 
is that it be suitable for the purpose for which it is designed, and 
printers have not based their practice on any such sensible rule. 
If printers had more of a standard and a stiffer one, both about 
the types they employ and the way in which they use them, print- 
ing would be better. ‘The printer, if he has no standard, must 
allow the customer to dictate his own wishes about types. 

It is presumably possible as one rereads Mr. Smith’s letter 
that he was wrought up about something or he would not have 
permitted himself to go on record as saying that “‘ American 
printing is ninety-nine per cent ugly.” My most reliable in- 
formants who have surveyed the field from a disinterested 
point of view hold that the percentage set by Mr. Smith is 
most too high, for they find that there is a heap of very fine 
printing being done in this country right now, and it has 
evoked the general conviction in the best informed circles in 
which good advertising men move that it pays to have an 
advertising message (whether it be a folder or a catalogue, a 
letterhead or a pamphlet) nicely designed and well printed. 

The printing and the advertising businesses are closely 
allied. The printer has much to learn from the advertising 
man, and certain advertising men have a good deal to learn 
from the printer. Is it a mere coincidence that the most 
widely read of the advertising journals was named Printers’ 
Ink? Isn’t the tieup there in the use of the word printer in a 
magazine of the advertising field particularly significant? 
Since it is patent that printers and advertising men work hand 
in hand, there is no reason for stirring up a feud between the 
two. The better part of wisdom prompts us to pull together. 

A. J. FEHRENBACH. 
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Tne Matter of Printing Supervision 
To the Editor: AUBURN, NEW York. 

In every printing establishment there should be a rigid 
rule that all proofs or layouts of any and every kind shall be 
QO. K.’d before being finally executed. That this rule is not a 
universal one is absolutely proved by the number of striking 
‘rrors that we meet on every hand. A few illustrations which 
ave recently come to notice will make this point clear. 

For example, a famous university having over six thou- 
sand students and a graduating class of considerably over eight 
1undred, suffered acute agonies when, at the last moment, the 
wrinted invitations for the graduates arrived and contained a 
‘laring error in grammar. The invitation read something like 
hiss; ~ University and its faculty zmvites you to 
attend —” 

Many of the students refused to send out these invitations, 
leclaring that their friends would want to know what sort of 
.chool they had been attending which would permit the broad- 
asting of such grammar in its name. Some of the students 
‘orrected the error with a pen. But all were disappointed, 
ind as a university graduation comes only once in the average 
ife, the disappointment was great. To be sure, some students 
ake further degrees, but in any event the invitations are mat- 
ers of importance to them and should have had supervision 
.s to their correctness. 

On a large drop curtain in a theater frequented daily by 
hundreds, if not thousands, appear two errors in spelling which 
are a constant source of amusement to the audience. In one 
corner of the curtain, in plain letters, is the name of the firm 
responsible for the work. It is a mystery why this firm does 
not correct the errors, even if through some mischance the 
layout got by in the beginning. 

In a piece of publicity being widely used the word “Ithaca” 
is spelled “Ithica.” It attracts attention and causes many a 
frown, followed by an instinctive reaction against the message 
that is supposed to be put over. The secondary reaction, of 
course, is against the firm that does such careless work. 

These three illustrations are not exceptional, for they are 
repeated in different forms frequently. It is easy to under- 
stand how errors may get by in the rush and scurry of a news- 
paper office; but surely something is lacking when special 
order work is turned out without sufficient supervision to insure 
accuracy and the best possible arrangement. 

A business man who stands very high in the nation’s coun- 
cils of business affairs recently gave it as his opinion that it is 
the obvious and common-sense things of business that are 
commonly neglected, and that account for so much of dis- 
appointment and even failure. This is undeniably true in many 
instances, and so we must not fall into the error of looking 
upon commonplace reminders and seemingly elementary ad- 
monitions as beneath our notice. It may be that upon these 
very points we shall stumble before long. Supervision of all 
kinds must be systematically arranged for and the effort sus- 
tained at all times; otherwise carelessness is sure to slip in, 
and carelessness is both embarrassing and expensive. 

Quite frequently we are so near to our own jobs that we do 
not see just where we are failing. Once in a while it is a good 
plan to have a frank and honest criticism of our work and 
methods by some disinterested, competent person. 

Under such conditions the tendency to self-justification is 
likely to pop up, for it is human nature to want to defend 
ourselves, and to explain, to make excuses. But if we are to 
profit by criticism we must listen and be honest enough to 
admit it when the criticism is merited, and where application 
of the suggestions given will prove of advantage, or at least 
where the suggestions are worth an honest trial. 

Don’t neglect the matter of supervision, and the fact that 
if it is to count it must be rigid and persistent in all parts of 
the business. LEsTER G. HERBERT. 
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Sell What the Buyer Wants 
To the Editor: INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA. 

In hundreds of newspaper offices throughout the country 
publishers are trying to sell a commodity about which the 
average buyer knows little and cares less. They are selling 
column inches or agate lines to merchants who want to buy 
advertising, and who, ordinarily, wouldn’t know a column inch 
or an agate line if they met one in broad daylight. 

In the interest of better advertising rates and larger busi- 
ness, it is about time the publisher of the community weekly 
or the small daily stopped talking inches and cents, and started 
talking space and dollars. Quit selling advertising by inches 
or agate lines —sell space. Instead of telling the advertiser 
a twenty-inch advertisement will cost him 20 cents an inch, 
show him a layout of the advertisement and tell him “ $4.” 
The advertiser understands dollars. He knows the layout he 
is looking at is or is not the advertisement he wants. He does 
not care whether your rate is 20, or 30, or 50 cents an inch. 
He wishes to know what the advertisement as shown will cost 
him in terms of coin of the realm. He is used to definite prices. 
An automobile is not priced by the piece. A two-pound can 
of pineapple sells for 45 cents, not a nickel a slice. 

While the advertiser may be ignorant of column inches or 
agate lines, it’s dollars to doughnuts he knows a good adver- 
tisement when he sees one. And he isn’t going to buy space 
“sight unseen.” Copy preparation is one of the first essentials 
of space selling. If the publisher, or some one in the office, 
can not write good copy, a contract for one of the several good 
cut and copy services will prove an investment rather than an 
expense. 

Stop billing column inches or agate lines at so much per. 
Bill by dates of insertion and amounts. If you have quoted 
an advertiser a definite amount on a definite space he will 
readily remember that on such and such a date he ordered the 
insertion of an advertisement to cost him that amount. He 
might not remember the number of inches or lines, but he will 
remember it was a $4 advertisement. That’s enough. He 
doesn’t care whether it was a twenty-inch advertisement at 20 
cents, or a forty-inch at 10 cents. Why bother him with details 
he doesn’t understand? JOHN FRIEND. 


WHEN YOUR CUSTOMER TALKS 


“Our best advertising comes from pleased customers,” 
says many a business man. 

This is the best kind of advertising — but what do these 
customers say? Do they talk about the points you would like 
to have them talk about? Are they specific? Or do they really 
know why they are satisfied with what you give them. 

Advertise a little to your customers. Tell them why they 
are doing the right thing in buying from you. Send them at 
regular intervals a printed booklet or folder or house-organ 
that will give them a chance to know your story as you know 
it — to tell your story the way you want to have it told. 

Your customers want to brag about your service. They 
want to feel sure they are doing exactly the right thing by 
dealing with you. Give them this information. See that every- 
body in their company knows — not just the man you sell to. 

When you send this kind of direct advertising to customers 
you are writing your own word-of-mouth advertisement. 

See to it that when your customer mentions your name he 
sows exactly the kind of selling seed you want him to sow. 
Furnish him the seed. Put him on your mailing list, and then 
be sure that the mailings you send are well done and plentiful. 

If you don’t know how to do it, it’s easy to find out. Talk 
to one of the printers who specialize in this kind of work — 
fine direct-by-mail advertising. 

Better paper and better printing never fail the man who 
seriously tries to get the most out of them.—The Informant. 
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OT so many years ago the Rein brothers, 

: i) Harold and Donald, decided they were 

f) going into the printing business for them- 

Ni selves, and, come what may, they would 

JF: stick until they made good. As they began 

7 business all they possessed was the knowl- 
i) 

















ZY, “ edge that their father had been a printer, 

YA2¥¥3 that he had won a measure of success in 
his chosen profession and had left them a heritage by way of 
printing experience; but nothing more with which to embark 
upon the turbulent sea of business. The fact that they lacked 
such a small and insignificant item as a printing plant, and did 
not own even a hand press, failed to daunt them in the least. 
They were going into the printing business. That’s all there 
was to it. 

First, they rented an office in Houston, Texas, their home 
town. Then, by dint of ingenious management, secured a desk 
and two chairs, and to this they added a spirit of optimism 
and youthful energy. Thus, they were open for business. 

What was the most important factor to take into considera- 
tion, if one desired to enter the printing business? In unison, 
they answered: “ Orders! and more orders!” So they sallied 
forth, determined on getting orders for printing from business 
houses that needed such requisites as stationery, booklets, fold- 
ers, etc. Now when two energetic young fellows have made 
up their minds to own and operate one of the largest printing 
establishments in their home city, if not the largest, such 
trivial things as seemingly insurmountable obstacles vanish 
into thin air in a twinkling. “ Orders!” that’s what they 
wanted, that’s what they got. These they took to the (then) 
leading printing houses, had them executed, made their own 
deliveries, and secured the usual commission for their trouble. 

Soon business was good. Later it was better. In each in- 
stance they made it so. To make a long story short, these self- 
same Rein brothers, Harold and Donald, by dint of hard 
work, perseverance and bulldog tenacity, all rolled into one, 
blossomed out one fine day with a printing plant of their own, 
and over the door of their place of business passers-by read 
the sign signifying the birth of this new firm, which was des- 
tined, only a few years afterward, to grow into a power among 
the business fraternity of Houston. 

Since that time, “ Rein on Your Printing Is Like Sterling 
on Silver” has come to be as widely known in Houston as 
Coca Cola is to the world at large. From an humble begin- 
ning this enterprising concern, managed by two of the most 
wide-awake young business men of Houston, has grown into 
an important institution that ranks with the leaders of the 
field. 

Be it said, however, that their greatest success did not 
come until they had decided that they were more than printers 
—that they were business doctors in the true sense of the 
word, whose duty it was to minister unto the ailments of busi- 
ness in much the same fashion as medical doctors cure human 
frailties. The decision arrived at, and with a plant large 
enough and modern enough to meet the demands of the most 
fastidious buyers of “ Printed Salesmanship,” things began 
to hum. 

Next the idea of editing and distributing a house-organ 
came to the fore, and with it the striking name “ Reinproof ” 
was suggested by a member of the organization. Isn’t that a 
knockout for the purpose intended? The first issue was a 


Great Printing Plant From Humble Beginnings 


By Joun L. De Brueys 


The victory of success is half won when one 
gains the habit of work.— Saran A. BOLTON. 
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winner and created much favorable comment among the busi- 
ness houses of Houston. Each ensuing issue vied with the one 
before, and through a modest distribution to a limited number 
of outside firms inquiries began to come in from the four 
parts of the country, from persons requesting that their names 
be placed on the regular mailing list. 

They tell us that “success begets success,” and “ like 
attracts like,” etc., and it has assuredly proved true with ref- 
erence to the Rein Printing Company. Not content with enter- 
ing the “ creative” field of direct-mail advertising, adding to 
their equipment, facilities and floor space, furnishing airy and 
sunny quarters for their workmen, breeding the spirit of co- 
operation and good fellowship in their organization, Rein 
brothers decided upon the biggest coup of all. They made up 
their minds that the best, the very best, was none too good 
for their customers. So they went gunning for and captured 
the “ brains’ and the service and the association of one of 
the greatest men in the newspaper field. Today their private 
office, the last word in elegance, refinement and appropriate- 
ness, is graced by the person of M. E. Tracy, who for many 
years has been identified with the newspaper business. Of 
recent years Mr. Tracy has shaped the editorial policy of the 
Houston Chronicle, one of the largest newspapers in the South, 
a publication ranking with the major newspapers of the world. 
As vice-president of the Rein Printing Company, Mr. Tracy 
will no doubt furnish a means of greater expansion for the 
direct-mail advertising work of the company, especially with 
regard to soliciting the publication of house-organs and high- 
class booklets. 

Hardly a decade has passed since the advent of the Rein 
brothers into the business circle of Houston, and in that brief 
period they have helped to put the printing business on the 
high plane where it really belongs. These two boys, and boys 
they are when it comes to displaying a spirit of youth, energy 
and dominance, have learned that success may be achieved, 
though not by the short cut or the easy route. Simply to read 
of their accomplishments, and to find them at the top of the 
ladder, is to shut out the long months of struggling, fighting, 
pushing forward and persevering. They learned their lesson 
well in the “school of experience” and believe with Tulloch 
when he said: “Everything yields before the strong and 
earnest will. It grows by exercise. .’ And so, they exer- 
cised their will power and their faculties for hard work and 
persistence. They have come out at last upon the highway of 
greater understanding, and have learned to realize that “ ser- 
vice comes first, moneymaking after.” 

Their house has been built upon a rock, and sturdily it 
stands, turning aside the storms of adversity and failure which 
visit the houses of thoughtless men. They have learned to 
meet each new day with a smile of welcome and have instilled 
in the hearts of their fellow workmen and associates the truth 
that “yesterday is gone forever, tomorrow is not yet here, 
and today remains to render the best unto your fellow men.” 
Success has come to them, and they are using it to climb new 
heights, seeking greater achievement in the field of service, 
while ye chronicler pens their story as a beacon-light to others 
who are traveling the road which leads ultimately to the goal 
— success. 

Epitor’s Note.— A few specimens of typographic work done 
in the plant of the Rein Printing Company are reproduced in the 
eight-page insert immediately following this article. 
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REIN 
Printing Company 


(SD () IN THE following pages of this insert are 
~ “J shown specimens of work produced in 
the plant of the Rein brothers, whose story of 
success is told in the preceding article by John 
L. De Brueys. On several of the pieces in the 
collection of examples sent us we notice that 
credit is given to Henry E. Stamm, Jr., director 
of typography. It was no easy task to make 
the selection for this insert, as all the specimens 
sent in answer to our request were uniformly 
good—excellent, in fact—and showed a wide 
range of treatment, yet simplicity seems the 
outstanding feature. Type was made to read, 
not to be obscured by ornamentation, is the 
keynote adopted by the Rein brothers. The 
examples shown have been reproduced by zinc 
etching, hence allowance must be made for the 
thickening of lines and filling up of some of the 
faces, which is to be expected when reproducing 
specimens printed on rough-finished papers. 
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YOU ARE CORDIALLY INVITED 
TO VISIT OUR DISPLAY OF HOME 
PORTRAITS AND ILLUMINATED 
PORCELAINS » WITH UNUSUAL 
ETCHED BACKGROUNDS: FRENCH 
WINDOWS AND CATHEDRAL 
LIGHTING EFFECTS ON FRIDAY 
FEBRUARY TWENTY-SECOND 
NINETEEN HUNDRED TWENTY- 
FOUR» BETWEEN THE HOURS OF 
NINE AND SIX’ IN LOBBY 
BEAUMONT HOTEL 
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MR. STEWARD IN CHARGE 








Announcement, reproduced full size, original 
printed in black and orange on white stock. 





HOME OF ANDREA PATTERNS PHONE PRESTON 1060 
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411 Main Street Houston, Texas 
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HOUSTON PROFESSIONAL OPEN GOLF TOURNAMENT 
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February 21, 22, 23, 1925 
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Houston Pump & Supply Company 


Manufacturers of 
Oil Well Pumping Equipment 


Houston, Texas 
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Three letterheads, slightly reduced, originals being 8!4 inches wide. 
The one at top was printed in black and light blue; the center in 
black only; the lower one in black and red-orange, all on white stock. 
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| Morninc Gory Batter 


HW IN CARTONS 
i “The Aristocrat of the Dining Table” 


Sure profit for you— 
Certain satisfaction for your customers 

















LIFE INSURANCE 


PROVIDES AN ANCHOR OF SAFETY 

DURING THE STORMS OF ADVER’ 

SITY AND A CALM AND PEACEFUL 

HARBOR FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE 
AGED AND INFIRM 


GREAT SOUTHERN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


E. P. GREENWOOD, Presipent 
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Three blotters, originals 9 by 4 inches, top one printed in black and red-orange on 


white, center in black on white, bottom in black and drab tint on green stock. 





THE HERITAGE OF 
PRINTING 
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An address to THe Civitan CLus meeting 
Houston, December 12, 1923, by 


M.E. Tracy 


Sy HERE are something more than thirty thousand 
yy y) printing establishments in the United States. They 
represent a capital investment of not less than one 
billion dollars and give direct employment to 


to a much larger number. They create a demand for raw material 
that is fairly withering our forests. They produce thirty million 
newspapers every day, and from six to eight thousand separate books 
every year, some of them in enormous editions. They also produce 
an incalculable volume of weekly and monthly publications, 
pamphlets, brochures, timetables, catalogs, and miscellaneous 
matter. Making due allowance for knowledge and for the need, 
printing occupies an equally important position in all countries. 
It has become the most universal medium of information, opinion, 
and propaganda—a giant loom, weaving the thoughts, ideas, 
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First page from book, reproduced in full size, original in black and red-orange 
on white antique stock. 
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To the staff of a college annual 
the Rein Printing Company 
offers constructive ideas cover- 


ing the physical appearance of 
publishing an annual. 2& 2 


Beginning with the cover de- 
sign we offer the services of our 
artist-designer for cover and 
border design; advice of our 
director of typography in the 
choice of the most appropriate 
paper, ink, and type to carry 
out your motif. For further 
information address 


REIN PRINTING COMPANY 


Carouine At McKINNeEY Houston, TEXAS 
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TYPOGRAPHICAL TREATMENT OF THE FRENCH RENAISSANCE PERIOD, PRODUCED 
WITH GOUDY TYPE BY HENRY E. STAMM, JR., DIRECTOR OF 
TYPOGRAPHY FOR REIN PRINTING COMPANY 











Announcement page, reproduced full size. Light hair-line rules, printed in red-orange, 
were used on the original. 
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In this department the problems of job composition will be discussed, and illustrated with numerous examples. 


By J. L. FRAZIER 







These discussions and the examples will be 


specialized and treated as exhaustively as possible, the examples being criticized on fundamental principles -— the basis of all art expression. By this method 


In the Specimens department of our January issue there 
was shown the cover design of The Edison Directory, published 
by The New York Edison Company, a very handsome and 
striking design by the Rosa Brothers, two of America’s most 
capable and best known decorative artists. An Oklahoma 
reader has challenged us in no uncertain terms for having given 
the page in question our approval. The correspondent opens 
his letter with the blunt statement that if anything in the wav 
of printed matter could demand a resetting, it is this page, 
which, he says, disregards the principles of harmony and bal- 
ance altogether. In order that our readers may see what it’s 
all about and have the bene- 
fit of comparison between 
the Rosa Brothers’ page and 
the suggested rearrange- 
ment, we are reproducing 
the page here. Consider it 
carefully so you can under- 
standingly follow what our 
correspondent has to say 
about it, but withhold your 
attention from the re- 
arrangement until you come 
to it on the next page. 

The Oklahoman asks, 
“What is the little man in 
the black surroundings call- 
ing your attention to? — 
The border? Why is the 
black mass placed at the 
top? Why are the display 
lines so near the center? Is 
not the idea of the little man 
to call your attention to the 
directory? If so, why was 
he not placed immediately 
under the directory line?” 

Now, what do you other 
readers think? Have the 
famous Rosa Brothers 
“muffed ” this one? In our 
opinion, the Oklahoma man 
is on the job —at least one 
of his points is a good one 
—and we do not propose 
to deride his efforts, even 
though he opposes New 
York and New York’s 
“best.” 


6-6 


the printer will develop his taste and skill, not on mere dogmatic assertion, but on recognized and clearly defined laws. 


Oklahoma “Calls” New York 
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EDISON 
DIRECTORY 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE NEW YORK EDISON COMPANY 
Irving Place & 15" Street, N.Y. 


OCTOBER-DECEMBER 
1924 spondent doesn’t know that 






Replies can not be made by mail. 





But, before we go ahead, let one fact soak in: Just finding 
a specimen of printing reproduced in THE INLAND PRINTER 
doesn’t mean that it is perfect. What it does mean is that we 
consider it a good piece of work — unless, of course, otherwise 
indicated — and more especially, that it suggests an idea others 
might adapt to advantage. That, in fact, is the leading con- 
sideration governing the selection of specimens for reproduc- 
tion. Sometimes technically better specimens are available 
than those we show, but they do not afford ideas and, so, do 
not appear. It’s doubtful, too, among all the fine things we 
see on all sides these days, if any of them would get by a jury 
of ten without one of the 
ten seeing something to find 
fault with. The other eve- 
ning when looking over a 
very handsome book exe- 
cuted by a group of San 
Francisco typographers a 
few years ago, the writer 
was rather shocked to find 
that the light and heavy ele- 
ments in one of the hand- 
drawn initials were reversed. 
That seems an inexcusable 
error on the part of the 
artist who drew the initial, 
then on the part of the 
printers who collaborated in 
issuing the book, then on 
our part when we overlooked 
the thing and characterized 
the book as one of the hand- 
somest we had seen. We 
still consider the book in 
question a handsome one. 
Maybe the perfect piece of 
display will yet turn up, but 
who’s going to say it’s per- 
fect and who will “call” 
the critic who characterizes 
it as such? 

Getting back to the sub- 
ject: Possibly our corre- 


the little gentleman in the 
illustration, the famous 
“ Father Knickerbocker ”— 
or perhaps only one of his 
old-time cronies—is_ the 
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trade-mark of the New York Edison Company. So far as we 
can recall, we have always seen this gentleman holding up an 
electric light globe. Whether in redrawing this trade character 
the Rosa Brothers purposely or unintentionally omitted the 
bulb we do not know, but we do know the drawing wasn’t made 
to draw attention to the name “ The Edison Directory.” How- 
ever, we will say this for the benefit of our Oklahoma friend, 
and other readers, of course: It would seem more consistent 
if the hand were pointing to the name. The act of pointing 
necessarily involves pointing to something. Whether that is, 
or is not, being overparticular, our readers will have to decide 
for themselves. So far as concerns the black mass being at 
the top, that is where it ought to be — rather than at the bot- 
tom. The main weight of 
any design should be at or 
near the top, preferably at 
the focal point, which is be- 
low where the illustration 
was printed and above where 
our correspondent says it 
should be. The weight 
above the point of balance 
—which, for all practical 
purposes, can be stated as 
being two-fifths down the 
page — should equal the 
weight below the point of 
balance. But, how are you 
going to do it in this par- 
ticular case? 

Consider our Oklahoma 
correspondent’s revision of 
the page’s arrangement. Do 
you think it better? 

One thing you will note 
is that it is more in line 
with convention. It is the 
customary thing, on pages 
of house-organs such as this, 
to place the name at the top, 
the ornament or trade-mark 
below the name and _ the 
publisher, his address, etc., 
at the bottom, just as the 
Oklahoman avers it should 
be in this case. As a gen- 
eral rule, our opinion is that 
this is a desirable practice. 

However, perhaps, tiie 
Rosa Brothers were averse 
to making this page look 
conventional. There is often merit in that. The thing that is 
different usually registers the strongest effect, and artists of 
the caliber of the Rosas can work away from convention suc- 
cessfully, where the average designer or typographer would 
make a mess of it. Hence the need of careful regard to bal- 
ance, etc., on the part of the average designer and typographer, 
the latter especially, since they work with inflexible metal 
types and not hand-drawn letters which can be molded to 
desired form. We do not, therefore, apologize for the empha- 
sis we have given these principles of design, for they are potent 
in improving the work of the general run of printers, even 
though clever designers like the Rosas sometimes override 
them with impunity. 

In sending in his revamp of the page our correspondent cut 
away all the black background of the figure, whereas we show 
the rearranged page with the illustration exactly as in the 
original. With the background omitted a decided change is 
apparent in the appearance of the page, but it is hardly fair 
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to the Rosa Brothers, who were compelled, no doubt, to use it 
that way — and possibly that was one reason they placed it 
at the top. 

We agree with our correspondent in the existence of a cer- 
tain effect of awkwardness in the Rosa arrangement, with the 
name of the paper in the center of the page, more especially 
since the wider portions of the design are grouped below the 
narrow portion and the point of vertical balance. This is the 
reverse of the inverted pyramid, so uniformly pleasing as a 
form for the arrangement of type pages. 

We do not agree with our correspondent in deriding this 
piece of work. Despite the fact that inside contour, or form, 
is not so graceful as it might be, the character of the lettering 
and ornament makes it a 
striking and really attrac- 
tive page. 

One swallow doesn’t 
make a summer, and one 
weakness does not always 
make a poor design. Be- 
sides, there is the question 
of effect and the distinction 
that attends doing a thing 
different from the conven- 
tional manner. This, how- 
ever, while all right for the 
Rosa Brothers, is something 
we don’t wish to encourage 
in typographers generally. 
Their types and ornaments 
do not always have sufficient 
merit to compensate for in- 
sufficiency of design. 


STEEL MASTHEADS 


Adoption of the use of 
hand-cut hardened steel dies 
in the page forms for the 
first-page signatures and edi- 
torial mastheads of the New 
York World and Evening 
World was announced this 
week by L. B. Owens, pro- 
duction manager, states a 
recent issue of Editor and 
Publisher. 

“As a rule newspaper 
composing rooms use, in the 
forms, reproductions in zinc 
or electros from an original 
die cut in brass or bronze,’ Mr. Owens explained. ‘“‘ Because 
of its softness the original die is seldom used, as it can be too 
easily damaged. The World’s experience was that the appear- 
ance of the printed heads suffered because the zincs or electros 
would lose their sharpness from wear or bruising, and be too 
infrequently replaced. 

“Tt was at the suggestion of a maker of the highest type 
of steel dies for commercial purposes that a steel die was made 
for the World’s first page. It was put into the first-page form 
and has been used continuously for over a year and a half. It 
was soon apparent that the die was practically indestructible, 
as no signs of wear could be found. It was so satisfactory that 
other dies were ordered and put into the forms for the Evening 
World first page and for the mastheads of the editorial pages. 
The result has been a permanent sharpness and cleanness in 
the printing of the signatures not heretofore found.” The dies 
are cut by hand in blocks of finest steel, then hardened and 
ground to proper height and proportions. 
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Ze 1s is the last issue of Volume 74 of THE 
Hees INLAND PRINTER. With the April issue 
) Volume 75 will begin. Any thoughtful 

s) reader will have observed that THE INLAND 
‘ PRINTER changes its cover design with 
y) every new volume. When the present 
a cover was started with Volume 74 in Octo- 
ber last many a friend of the magazine 
wondered if we had been to a rummage sale and bought a 
crazy-quilt or something to use as our motif. Not so, however. 
The motif is quite a bit broader than that; in fact, one closely 
connected with the aim and intent of 
a progressive American trade magazine. 

The border used by the designer is 
typically American, being an adaptation 
of the first intelligent use of dots and 
lines by the Navaho Indians in their 
baskets and blankets. It’s stiff in form, 
to be sure, and sometimes looks as if 
harmony had beer discarded; but it’s 
true to the American tradition handed 
down to us through the ages since the 
Navaho Indians roamed among Ari- 
zona’s mountains. But this was only 
the border, the frame around the real 
picture —the picture that shows the 
progress and development of the print- 
ing and allied industries from their 
earliest beginnings to their present 
near-perfection. 

The first of the series of cover de- 
signs, in the October issue, showed the 
development of typecasting from its 
earliest beginnings in the sixteenth 
century when the embryo typecaster 
poured molten metal from a small hand 
ladle into a mold, culminating in the 
modern linecasting machines of 1924. 
It was a broad conception, showing 
with one grand sweep what the indus- 
try had accomplished to establish itself 
in the centuries past; not the dream of one man or of a thou- 
sand nearing fulfillment, but the actual result of the combined 
inventive geniuses of the industry. 

No. 2 of the series, that for November, illustrated graph- 
ically what photomechanical methods had done to lift the 
industry out of the doldrums. Again the artist goes back to 
the sixteenth century for his comparison with present-day 
methods. 

No. 3 of the series, the one used for December, pictured 
the development of papermaking, from the original hand proc- 
ess to the giant Fourdrinier papermaking machines, which 
turn out tons upon tons of fine book and bond paper a day; 
an elevating sight, illustrating progress and development better 
than brush and pencil otherwise could do. 

Nor was the inkmaker forgotten. In No. 4 of the series, 
for January, the comparison is made between the methods of 
the old-time inkmaker and the modern laboratory. To one 
scientifically inclined this picture, probably more than any of 
the others, shows how superior modern methods are to ancient 
ones. 

The development of publicity methods is shown on the 
February cover. The town crier, with his bell and his parch- 
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August Petrtyl 
From pencil drawing by Svoboda. 
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ment, who used to delight the children on Main street with his 
stuttering reading and other antics, has been displaced by the 
modern newspaper press printing 144,000 large newspapers an 
hour, and spreading up-to-date publicity to all four corners 
of the globe. Probably no greater tribute has ever been paid 
to American inventive genius. 

No. 6, the last of the series, appearing this month, illus- 
trates the development of commercial printing from its earliest 
days. In the lower panel William Caxton is seen laboriously 
pulling a wooden hand press. That was at the beginning of 
printing, when the voice of the mighty industry, “the mother 
of progress,” first was beginning to be 
heard. Contrast this with the mighty 
four-color press in the main panel, 
and you will understand more clearly 
why civilization has been marching 
triumphantly forward. 

The man who conceived this broad 
idea of the progress of the printing and 
allied industries — allied industries be- 
cause the progress of the printing in- 
dustry would have been impossible 
without a like progress in the allied 
industries—is August Petrtyl, the dean 
of Chicago free-lance artists, whose 
likeness we produce. Mr. Petrtyl was 
one of the early presidents of the Pal- 
ette and Chisel Club and has been a 
contributor to many exhibitions. In 
1898, together with two other artists, 
he established the Publicity Art Shop 
in Chicago; from this shop many beau- 
tiful designs have found their way to 
the advertising and reading columns of 
our leading magazines, thus combin- 
ing beauty and utility at one and the 
same time. “Truth is the sublime 
power of our universe — nature as we 
see it,” says Mr. Petrtyl; ‘“ beauty the 
choice and ever-surviving expression of 
nature which the human being craves, 
and utility the means of attaining this desire, making life 
worth while.” By this Mr. Petrtyl has expressed the motives 
of the cover designs for Volume 74 of THE INLAND PRINTER. 


WHERE THE PRINTER’S DEVIL CAME FROM 


In the early days of printing this art was much of a mys- 
tery, and ignorant people thought the printer evoked the aid 
of the powers of evil. Aldus Manutius, the famous Italian 
printer of the sixteenth century, went to Africa on an explor- 
ing expedition and brought back with him a very black negro 
boy. Negroes were a rarity then. The report immediately 
gained circulation that the printer had been employing the 
black art in his work and that the pickaninny was in reality an 
imp of satan. He was called the “ Little Black Devil.” The 
charge became so serious that the printer was forced to ex- 
hibit the negro in public. In his announcement he said: 

“ Be it known to Venice that I, Aldus Manutius, printer to 
the Holy Church and to the Doge, have this day made public 
exposure of the printer’s devil. All those who think he is not 
flesh and blood may come and pinch him.” Thus originated 
the term “ printer’s devil.” — Harlowton Democrat. 
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Greeting Cards for Business Men 


By Louis W. Larson 






G oy eminent Nipponese lecturer once said, 


wes “The Englishman looks backward, the 
Ale 


American looks forward, but the Japanese 
—he looks all around!” The printer 
who would be successful and fight his way 
through all kinds of competition should 
acquire the astuteness of each of these 
nations. A backward glance now and then 
will reveal opportunities missed; a forward look will bring 
within the range of vision worth-while potential business; 

















“(Anderson Advertising Company > 


Prospective buyers were selected with which the printing 
concern was well acquainted. If the firm had a slogan or char- 
acteristic trade-mark, either or both were worked into the 
layout. And that was the magical urge. A greeting made to 
order, an intimate, personal message of this sort from a dealer 
in service or merchandise to his patron or customer, was not 
something to be easily ignored. 

Here is a typical case: A billboard advertising company 
was chosen as a likely prospect. First off, the rhymester got 
on the job and turned out this fitting quatrain: 

To say how much we wish you joy 

This Merry Christmas Day, 
We'd need a billboard wide and high 
At each mile of the way. 
i The artist’s sketch was a night scene, 
with a billboard in the spotlight, gift- 
laden pedestrians scurrying by and a 
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' starry sky in the background. The paper 





To say how much we wish you joy 
This Merry Christmas Day, 

1 We'd need a billboard wide and high 
At each mile of the way. 





Ogden, Utah 





while a scrutinizing of the scene “all around” will keep the 
printer alert to what the other fellow is doing. Lucky — and 
rare — is the printer whose presses are kept humming by orders 
that are brought to him, set down before him, as it were, on a 
silver tray. With most printers things are not so rosy. They 
have to go out and get orders for business. And getting orders 
is not simply a matter of going where they are. Jobs must 
be sighted in the offing, initiated, cultivated and brought to a 
climax on the dotted line. In other words, the 
prospective customer’s needs must be anticipated 
and prepared for. 

One productive idea, evolved by Stevens & 
Wallis, Incorporated, Salt Lake City, Utah, was 
the applying of the personal touch, the injecting 
of “local color” in holiday greetings. It is quite 
the fashion nowadays for institutions of all kinds 
to send out a printed word of felicitation at Christ- 
mas time. Most of the contracts for these mail- 
ing pieces are made in the early months of the 
year. This enterprising printing firm got on the 
job in good season in 1924 and had an even break 
with competition. And better than an even break 
— for it followed a new tack. 

The method pursued was this: A bit of greet- 
ing copy, usually verse, was written in advance. 
Likewise an artist’s sketch was worked out in 
colors. Then the complete layout was taken by 
a salesman and presented to the prospect for 
whom it was prepared. It was a concrete appeal, 
an idea visualized in a tangible way, and nearly 
always it put the sale over without much hesi- 
tation or ado about price. 


Anderson Advertising Co. 





stock was an India tint and the colors 
' used were dark blue and bright red. The 
copy was indicated in the panel of the 
board itself, simulating the poster effect. 

At the first mention of greeting cards, 
the manager shied away, declaring that 
he was not in the market, that he didn’t 
send out cards, anyway. Then the sales- 
man caught his eye with the rhyme and 
the sketch. And that turned the trick 
—jin less than five minutes’ time an 
' order was secured. 
Another order for a card with “ local 
color” was taken from a coffee mer- 
chant, one who specialized on restaurants and hotels. The 
same method was followed. The lines ran: 

May each day of the glad New Year 
Find your fortune looking up; 
And Christmas Day as full of cheer 
As Cook’s own aromatic cup! 

The illustration was properly a bit of festive scene, diners 
about a table garnished for the Christmas spread. A piping 
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And Christmas Day 
as full of cheer 
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cup of coffee appeared in the foreground, its steam billowing 
gracefully across the picture. And that idea sold — right off. 
The Carlisle Motor Company greeting sold instantly. 
The copy was not always confined to rhyme — a fact that 
proves that a “ poet” is not always essential to this selling 
strategy. Prose has its possibilities, too, as shown by the 
greeting card of the American Packing & Provision Company: 
The packers of Mountain and Sego 
Lily Brand Lards hope you will dine 
Christmas Day on the “fat” of 
the land and that your New Year 
will “ bristle’ with opportunity for 
health, wealth and happiness. 
The sketch for this was the proverbial 
pig on a platter, with candles prominent 
in the background. The two trade- 
marks were worked into the picture in 
the firm’s own chosen colors. And that 
layout was good for another order. 
Upwards of a score of printing jobs 
were secured in just this way. An order 
did not follow in every case, to be sure. 
But the failures were negligible. It was 
all profitable printing; there was little 
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“There is no denying the value of a good letterhead to a 
good business. Most houses realize this, and some make com- 
mendable efforts to bring their stationery into sympathy with 
the best aspect of modern taste, but do not always accomplish 
the end desired. One obstacle is price. A house decides what 
it will pay for writing paper, and that price is imposed upon 
the purchasing agent for all time. He starts with the price and 


For a holiday tnp it’s no longer a sleigh, 
But a fleet, joyous ride in a new Chevrolet. 

The greeting we send, though, will never be old 
Merry Christmas, Bright New Year, is lasting as gold! 


Carlisle Motor Co. 








haggling about price. A greeting card 
specially prepared for a company is virtually beyond competi- 
tion. It is too good to pass up. In hardly any case did the 
prospect show inclination to beat down the price to the level 
of other bids. This was original personal matter, and the 
buyer was willing to pay for it on that basis. The artwork 
and the copy service were figured in the total charge at a real 
professional rating. 

Not only was it profitable printing, but it has provided the 
firm that produced it with an array of samples that will make 
selling easier and still more productive in 1925. January of 
the new year had not passed when plans were already being 
formulated for another holiday greeting card drive. 


THE LETTERHEAD 


To the great paper houses of the country, printers and the 
public at large are truly indebted for many inspirational arti- 
cles, says the Recorder, of the Recorder Printing & Publishing 
Company, San Francisco. The old and justly renowned house 
of Crane & Co. has just issued a book from the Marchbanks 
Press concerning letterheads and containing a set of seventeen 
designs for various lines of business by leading designers. 

The book itself is a work of art, and the letterheads are 
full of potent suggestions. The following comments by the 
house of Crane will amply repay time spent in reading them: 





Many houses that make 


looks for the best he can get for it. 
a business of manufacturing letterheads solicit business on the 


basis of price. Some houses requiring new stationery send 
their wants around to several places and give the contract to 
the lowest bidder. The cost of the finished letter consists not 
only of the paper and the cost of printing, but the stenogra- 
pher’s time in taking dictation and transcribing the letter, the 
dictator’s time, and the postage. The best paper money can 
buy may cost twice as much as the paper now used, and not 
add more than one per cent to the cost of each letter. 

“The first rule for a good head is to omit everything pos- 
sible. The absolutely essential ingredients are the name of the 
business, its address sufficiently complete for postal purposes, 
and the significant and identifying name of its business. To 
this may be added some distinguishing device or trade-mark. 
The names of the officers of the company and the members of 
the firm are sometimes essential, more often not. Branch 
offices and other collateral information are necessary. 

“ But the first rule is to scrutinize the head and determine 
how much can be omitted without loss of convenience or util- 
ity, because the fewer the elements the better the head will be, 
and it is surprising how little is really necessary. 

“Tf the business really demands a large amount of infor- 
mation on the letterhead, then it is all the more important that 
the matter should be arranged by an expert, because there is 
more to arrange, and the effect will depend altogether upon 
the natural simplicity of the arrangement. 





“The letter should express and re- 
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Brand Lards hope you will dine Christ- 


American Packing & Provision Co. 
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flect the qualities of the business it rep- 
resents. It should have what artists 
know as ‘atmosphere’-— the atmosphere 
of the business. 

“The good letterhead tells who you 
are, what you are, and where you are. 


and 


mas day on the “fat” of the land, and that ‘ : aegis 
your New Year will “bristle” with opportunity The wording is limited and fixed by 
for health, wealth and happiness. 


established precedent, but there is plenty 
of room for individuality, first, in the 
choice of paper; next, in the selection of 
type faces and arrangement; then in the 
adding of a touch of color and the trade- 
mark or device. The combinations are 
infinite. The problem is an artistic one 
and should be solved by one who under- 
stands its possibilities and requirements.” 
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GY. HERE are many ways of collecting over- 

K ps due accounts. One way is to use a club, 

S37 \ ) diplomatically camouflaged. The trouble 

\ | i is that the club is usually obvious, no mat- 

—_— ter how carefully it may be concealed in 

0 a bouquet or verbal persiflage. Yet the 

( e) wise business man knows that the old 

Q Z 4 proverb about molasses catching more 

flies than vinegar applies to his end of the business as well 

as to the sales department, and that fundamentally the prob- 
lem of collecting is the same as the problem of selling. 

Some business men hold that no collection method of any 
moment can be built around any other idea but one that “ gets 
the money,” irrespective of the method employed in the get- 
ting of it. It must have been such a one, whose palm itched 
for the dollar, who wrote the following missive: 

Gentlemen: 

It has been brought to my attention that there is a balance due 
on your account amounting to $7.50. 

We can’t understand why a firm of your reputation should 

allow a balance of this kind to remain unpaid for more than sixty 
days. We can’t afford to spend our time trying to collect such 
small sums and will expect your check by return mail. 
Such a letter is, of course, a horrible example, and yet it is 
surprising how many business men write just that sort of stuff. 
A letter of this kind is dictated by a man’s emotions and not 
by his reasoning faculties. He allows his feelings to run riot, 
and the result is a letter that makes the recipient feel that he 
is guilty of both stupidity and negligence. The inactivity of 
many an account dates back to the morning when the head of 
the firm represented by the deceased account opened and read 
a letter of this sort. A business is made up of customers, and 
a customer lost can never be replaced. If you do get another 
one, it simply means that you should have had the additional 
customer in the first place. In the light of such losses of busi- 
ness and good will, the business man who thinks that his col- 
lection overhead is low and who prides himself on never losing 
a nickel, might be surprised by an honest analysis of the facts. 
He might find that he was in reality conducting a collection 
“ graveyard” wherein many formerly productive accounts 
were buried. 

It is no good excuse for such methods to say that you don’t 
want slow-pay customers on your books — that they are un- 
profitable. Every slow-pay account was at one time a prompt- 
pay account and every deadbeat was at one time a good 
customer. The fact that such accounts are on your books 
proves that. How much would these customers be worth if 
they had been educated to pay promptly, helped instead of 
dunned? A different kind of appeal, a different approach, a 
helpful attitude, might have produced different results. The 
old ways are not always the best ways. The trouble with most 
of us is that though things have changed a great deal since 
our grandfather’s days, his grandson remains the same. He 
forgets that changing conditions must be met. 

Familiarity breeds contempt as truly today as it ever did. 
The “Stop, Look and Listen” signs at railroad crossings are 
a good instance. In spite of the fact that these signs have 
been used by the railroads for years, violent deaths at cross- 
ings continue at an alarming rate. So alarming has this 


increase become that the railroads held a contest recently to 
determine on a new slogan that would induce people to slow 
down or stop at crossings. The new slogan has been decided 
upon, and though it is apparently not so good as the old one, 
it has one virtue — it is new. 
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So the wise business man is the one who gets out of the rut 
in the conduct of his business, who clothes old, familiar appeals 
in new garments that give them added attention-getting value. 
Thus he avoids the drab dulness of colorless monotony and 
gets more efficient results. 

What most collection methods seem to lack is lubrication. 
They irritate. They produce friction. They build a wall of 
antagonism where they should cement friendship. Of course a 
deferred obligation can’t be treated as a joke, and care must 
be exercised that the debtor won’t mistake a friendly attitude 
for leniency. But there 7s a human method; there is a per- 
suasive and result-getting method that is a combination of 
ideas calculated to bring the greatest amount of pressure to 
bear and with an inexorable follow-up that is courteous but 
never loses sight of the fact that there is a bill to collect. This 
new method will be described later in this article. 

Meanwhile let us analyze the situation as between the cus- 
tomer and his creditor. The customer, obviously, has the 
advantage. The goods are in his possession. He knows that 
to force collection by legal means is both tedious and expen- 
sive. Therefore it is necessary in dealing with him to exercise 
the greatest amount of tact and persuasion without arousing 
“ paying resistance.” We have heard a great deal in past times 
about “selling resistance,” but how about its twin, “ paying 
resistance,” which is just as real? Overcoming selling resis- 
tance has been reduced to a science, but apparently no one 
has given much thought to a logical procedure that would 
overcome “ paying resistance.” The ordinary collection letter 
seems to aggravate the situation. It produces an epidemic of 
a malady prevalent among debtors, writers’ cramp. They 
won’t answer such letters, and why should they? Between 
the lines they sense the threat that is implied and so they 
wait, Micawber like, for something to turn up. 

We must, somehow, turn this paying resistance into paying 
desire. Capital tied up in slow accounts must be made avail- 
able for use in our own business. What is needed is a little 
lubricant, tactfully applied at the right time to induce the 
customer to pay promptly. The customer must think that he 
is paying the bill and not that you are collecting it. There- 
fore we must do something more than merely mail the cus- 
tomary statement on the first of each month. We must remind 
him oftener than once a month, but we must do it in a way 
to impress him with the fact that our efforts are friendly. He 
must not be conscious of our insistence, but he must be made 
conscious of the fact that it is important to pay our bill. 

This is where most collection “systems ” fail. That they 
are systems is obvious to the debtor, and the prepared series 
of collection letters copied from some form or torn out of a 
binder leave him cold and irresponsive. They lack the sin- 
cerity of a personal appeal. He feels, and rightly so, that 
his name on our books represents only so many dollars, when 
it ought to represent another human being. 

Again, collection systems fail because they don’t begin to 
operate early enough to be effective. They are put into oper- 
ation usually after sixty days have elapsed. This is contrary 
to the laws governing human relations. When a member of 
your family shows symptoms of illness you don’t wait sixty 
days to get assistance. A loved one’s health and happiness 
are at stake and you act at once because the motive for action 
is strong. How about giving the debtor a motive for action? 
How about inducing a little service in the shape of a check? 

This idea of inducing the customer to pay with a smile is 
the basis of a new method originated by our company which 
has proved itself effective both as a money getter and as a 
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business builder. An investigation a year ago showed that our 
financial difficulties were not caused by deadbeat accounts. 
They were caused by regular customers who paid their bills 
irregularly. The regular customer is the kind you can’t afford 
to offend. To get money he owes you is a delicate procedure. 
An appeal for help because you need the money is fatal to 
your self-respect. The customer pays not because of a sense 
of his credit obligation, but because he wants to help you out. 
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That’s the wrong attitude. You are on the defensive instead 
of the debtor. The facts are that he borrowed the face value 
of your invoice for thirty days without security and without 
interest. No bank would do business on that basis. Yet many 
customers seem to think that the seller should be mighty 
thankful that they bought in the first place. This attitude is 
the result of laxity in regard to credit terms and of failure 
to enforce them promptly. A consistent follow-up started 
immediately when the account is overdue, expressing good will 
while tactfully suggesting prompt payment, will act as a lubri- 
cant and will overcome “ paying resistance.” 

This is the idea behind the method of which I spoke and 
which our firm has evolved over a period of a year or more. 
It consists of a series of appeals which are stuck on outgoing 
statements and which are worded in such a manner as to exer- 
cise the greatest amount of pull with the least amount of 
obvious pressure. These appeals are attractively printed in 
three colors. They are full of life and interest. They have a 
decidedly human touch. They are just as different from the 
old rubber-stamped “ please remit” as the new crossing sign 
is from the old one. 

The first of the ticklers, as we call them, goes out on the 
20th of the current month. We call it No. 2, since the regular 
statement mailed on the 1st of the month is the first notice 
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the debtor receives of his indebtedness. By waiting until the 
20th of the month we give our customers ample time to mail 
in their checks. Then we mail out a duplicate statement to the 
slow-pay accounts and to this duplicate statement we attach 
the notice shown as Fig. 1. 

The illustration gives the message much more force and 
assures attention. It is more effective because it arrives in 
the middle of the month when the customer is getting few 
statements from any one else. It is surprising how many cus- 
tomers will actually thank you for bringing an overdue account 
to their notice. 
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The next tickler, No. 3, shown as Fig. 2, is attached to the 
regular statement sent out on the Ist of the following month, 
and goes to the customer who is thirty days in arrears. 

The illustration on this tickler may seem facetious to the 
average man, but our experience shows that the suggestion of 
action produces good results. One debtor to whom we sent 
this tickler responded with a check for $35, and on the state- 
ment he wrote “I dove and found part of it,” and on the 
tickler he wrote “ This stunt is sure keen.” As this was the 
third notice this customer had received of his indebtedness, 
it shows that the tickler got his attention. 

Tickler No. 4 goes out on the fortieth day after due date. 
It is shown below as Fig. 3. 

If the notice seems too humorous try typing the message 
on your letterhead minus the illustration, and you will admit 
that it is a strong bid for payment. The combination of the 
illustration and wording draws the sting from the message, 
and the added human touch builds good will. 

The limited space allotted to this article precludes a 
detailed description of each tickler in the series. Each of them 
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however, is designed to do one particular thing at a certain 
time. Each succeeding tickler is the logical sequence to the 
one that preceded it, and hence the cumulative effect of the 
persistent follow-up is very strong. 

These ticklers have proved to be big time-savers in our 
office work. A lick and a stick, and out they go. No unneces- 
sary letter writing, less telephoning and fewer arguments about 
overdue accounts are worth-while improvements. They cause 
the debtor to read, understand, believe and then act, the act 
being the signing of a check to cover your bill. They are 
worded so that they can be applied to any business. 











GOOD PAPER 


Good paper is the foundation upon which good printing 
must be built. The printing, however, should never be allowed 
to fall below the high standards of present-day papermaking — 
it should, if possible, even excel the paper standards. It is a 
most common fault of the day to allow poor printing to hurt 
a high-grade paper. Not only must the beauty of good paper 
be retained, but it must be embodied in the finished work. 

The master printer, the printer who delights in hearing even 
the spoken word “ printing,” finds inspiration in good paper. 
The master printer realizes that it takes good paper and its 
correct use to obtain the best in high-grade, resultful printing. 

Good paper should be handled carefully; it easily loses its 
beauty when abused. From the moment a printer receives it 
— at every step of the journey through the plant — up to the 
time that the finished printed piece is delivered to the cus- 
tomer, good paper should receive the utmost care in handling. 

Good paper today is made in many beautiful finishes, 
bodies and colors. It is made to fit itself to every purpose. 

A thoughtful designer of printing always considers the 
many shades and finishes of paper and selects that paper 
which most aptly fits the purpose— Empeco Paper News. 
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HE standard of printing has been raised 
considerably in recent years, and the de- 
) mand for better work is spreading through- 
out all classes of advertisers. The knowl- 
edge of lettering and the discriminating 
taste shown by our customers today is no 
doubt due in a large measure to the influ- 
6 ence of the advertising fraternity who have 
found their way in, owing to the neglect of printers to recog- 
nize the science of advertising and the varied potentialities of 
artistic printing as an advertising force. 

Printers, for many years, kept their productions within the 
limits of what they could obtain ready-made from the material 
supply house, and, I fear, even today would be limiting the 
artistic scope of their work to the same confines had the adver- 
tising agents not brought fresh views, divergent ideas and orig- 
inality to bear in the preparation of advertisements. I venture 
to think that the printer has for too long overlooked the fact 
that he is primarily a medium for publicity. It is mainly 
because he has been too much engrossed with the details of 
printing to consider that what he was engaged in producing 
was intended to be an advertisement. Had the printer first 
considered the object for which the job was offered, he would 
have acquired the advertising sense and have been the archi- 
tect as well as the builder. 

In letterpress poster printing there is a very large scope 
for the artist who has the advertising sense, and more scope 
than in many other departments of job printing. Here one 
can obtain broad effects with little effort. 

The aim of advertisers is to get a distinctive note in all 
their advertising, hence the demand for ideas from artists and 
for the individualistic touch in every job. It is true that the 
letterpress printer is confined in his production to the type 
he has available, and is more or less in the same category as 
the maker of ready-made clothing. While the maker of ready- 
made clothing is restricted in his production to the particular 
patterns he has prepared, and is engaged more or less in repe- 
tition work, the printer is able to bring constant changes in 
his product with his particular stock patterns or movable types. 
Further, the printer is enabled by the flexibility of his patterns 
to give range to his abilities, and expression to any art that 
may be latent in him. 

In poster printing, up to a few years ago, little regard was 
ever paid to the color value of the various faces chosen, and 
to the effect of the various styles or faces upon each other, 
these being used merely because they fitted the line produced. 
The main idea seemed to be that a full line should be followed 
by a catch-line, and that in turn should be followed by a three- 
quarter line, and so on indefinitely until the bill was completed. 
If the type indicated as most desirable to use failed to fill the 
line, then it was spaced, regardless of character and the proper 
proportion of white necessary, until it made a full line. The 
idea that the word “ Concert,” “ Ball,” or “ Féte,” the object 
of the advertisement, could be printed to appear as the feature 























*This is a verbatim report of an address recently delivered by Mr. Langley 
to the Jobbing Guild of the London Society of Compositors. Although the 
arguments advanced conform more to English usages than they do to ours, 
the address is so rich in information, so broad in conception, and so practical in 
form that we consider it a treat to serve it to our readers. In introducing Mr. 
Langley the president of the Guild said: ‘It gives me especial pleasure to 
preside at this meeting, as Mr. Langley is one of the few printers who take a 
very real and keen interest in the art and craft of printing. Mr. Langley’s 
firm has produced some very fine work, and I feel sure that the address will be 
full of interest.” The address has been copied here from the British and 
Colonial Printer and Stationer. 
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of the poster in anything short of a full line was quite out 
of the question. Can any one say why? Compressed letters 
were cut in infinite variety to enable us to get long lines in 
massed formation — I presume for shock tactics, surely never 
for legibility! 

The pendulum has taken its swing, and one is pleased to 
note that we are getting back to lettering that is not only 
graceful and beautiful, but far more legible. At the same time 
one must deplore the tendency of some schools to confuse 
eccentricity and the striving after originality with gracefulness 
and beauty. In striving after originality many of the modern 
schools have rushed into chaos. It is an aftermath of the war, 
and a disease as malignant as futurism, jazz and Bolshevism. 

The object of a poster is to give information. Its essential 
points are: (1) It must give information in a manner that 
will compel attention. (2) It must be legible at a distance 
commensurate with its size. (3) It must be suitable in style 
to the subject it advertises. (4) It must be attractive in its 
design, display and color scheme, all of which must be in har- 
mony with the subject matter, in order to obtain the effect or 
create the impression it is desired to create in the mind of the 
reader. 

First of all, a poster, to be good advertising, must of neces- 
sity give information. A poster is intended to call the atten- 
tion of the passer-by, or the man in the street, and should not 
be a puzzle or enigma for those with spare time to spend in 
solving it. It is not merely a certain amount of typesetting 
impressed upon paper and stuck up on the chance of meeting 
the eye of the passer-by. Puzzles, or acrobatic contortions 
in display for the mere excitement of curiosity, or novelty for 
novelty’s sake, and all such abominations I shall endeavor to 
prove can not be described as posters, if you accept what I 
venture to put forward as definitions. A poster should com- 
pel attention, but it does not follow that it should compel 
attention by any tricks of eccentricity. The compositor has 
no need to endeavor to make his form emulate performing 
dogs. There is a compelling appeal in simplicity, and far more 
eloquence in truth and purity of style. No poster has more 
room or space upon the paper than is necessary to make the 
announcement required. It follows, then, that the potential 
readers whose attention is desired have no use for embellish- 
ments which are not a part of the appeal. This does not neces- 
sarily mean that embellishments that are suitable to the 
appeal, and, at the same time, in harmony with the scheme, 
are taboo; but when one looks back upon the posters of the 
eighties and nineties with the so-called “ornaments” that 
were used to fill lines set in unsuitable types, one marvels at 
the patience of the long-suffering customer. 

I come now to my second essential, that a poster should 
be legible at a distance commensurate with its size. Let me 
deal with the latter part of this assertion, “A distance com- 
mensurate with its size,’ because this brings me to a point 
which it is very necessary to stress, salesmanship. A full knowl- 
edge of the customer’s intentions is of vital necessity to suc- 
cessful salesmanship, and illustrates my oft-repeated assertion 
that it is not always good to let a customer have what he 
thinks he wants. A poster, like every other job, gets nearer 
perfection the nearer it fulfils the object for which it is 
required, and secures the results that the customer desires. 
The printer should be the arbiter in a question of that kind. 

Now let me come to point No. 3, a poster should be suit- 
able in style to the subject it advertises. This is where one 
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has to tread very warily, as I am aware there are no two peo- 
ple with tastes identical, and to dogmatize on art is to ask for 
trouble and display ignorance. I do not propose to dogmatize 
on art, but we can find common ground on suitability and the 
recognized canons, although we have no recognized definitions 
of art, or at any rate none that we may be able to agree upon. 
How many posters do we see that are suitable in style to the 
subject they advertise? Are we going to deny that there is 
as much expression in the printed word and in the method 
of its presentation to the public as there is in a picture? The 
artist expresses his feelings and temperament to the best of 
his ability, and if the picture portrays the feeling he sets out 
to express, we say he has put his soul upon the canvas — not 
only because he has painted the picture to satisfy the cravings 
of his soul, but because the finished product strikes within the 
one who views it a responding chord, or, in other words, he 
has made the appeal. Now it may seem absurd to compare 
the appeal of a painter with the work of a poster compositor. 
Personally, I do not think so. The messages left by the 
ancients, which are today compelling attention by their delight- 
ful and graceful lines, have survived all clamorings of fashion 
throughout the long ages, and make their appeal because they 
bear the impress of the true artist, who got down to funda- 
mental truth in advertising, the appeal to the finer instincts, 
the appeal to the love of beautiful things. Then, if a poster is 
to achieve its object, the type display must be in harmony with 
its subject, the type should convey the color and atmosphere 
of the subject which it is advertising. 

Let me instance a common illustration of what I mean. 
Take the auctioneer’s poster, the double-crown, or double- 
demy bill that is frequently issued for the sale of furniture. 
Now assume that the auctioneer obtains instructions for the 
sale of “period” furniture. The differentiation in style of 
types used is frequently made by some houses that cater for 
that class of work. We have few “ period” faces of types, 
but the standard classic, Caslon Old Face, has been success- 
fully employed to create the atmosphere required, and does 
so by the association of ideas. The use of Caslon Old Face 
indicates the period of good furniture. This already accepted 
idea illustrates what I have endeavored to convey to you, but 
the idea I desire to force home is that every job set by a printer 
should be set with the same idea of being suitable for the 
subject it advertises, and that we should stand or fall as an 
artist succeeds or fails, according to the measure of his appeal. 

To be as attractive as possible, its design, display and color 
scheme should all be in harmony with its subject matter (my 
fourth condition), thus creating the right impression in the 
mind of the reader. 

It stands to reason that if the poster does not create the 
right impression, or the impression desired, upon the mind of 
the reader, it fails to attract the man for whom the appeal is 
intended, and it fails therefore in advertising value, which, 
after all, is the main object of its publication. To give infor- 
mation I placed as the first essential, but it must fail utterly 
if it fail to reach those by whom that information is desired, 
or those whom the publishers deem to be requiring that infor- 
mation. Further, it follows that an interest can only be 
awakened or created in the minds of those referred to by a 
poster that attracts or appeals, or that strikes a responding 
chord in the mind of the reader. 

While it is possible to admire the color notes and schemes 
of the sixteen-sheet posters issued to advertise the British 
Empire Exhibition, one could not by any possible means 
describe them as good advertising, and to my mind they failed 
as posters. A poster that is designed to attract twenty mil- 
lions of people to a big show, needs to be one with a clear 
call to the man in the street. The hoarding is not the proper 
place for enigmas and puzzles, or philosophic paragraphs. 
These should be left to the leaflet or pamphlet that can be 
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studied at leisure. The highest art, we are told, lies in con- 
cealing art, and there might have been a wealth of concealed 
art in the hieroglyphics and cryptic drawings at the head of 
those philosophic paragraphs, but I am quite sure that the few 
who might have had eyes to discern it and minds to absorb the 
letterpress would not have kept Wembley Exhibition open a 
few hours — and yet it was understood that many millions of 
visitors were required to avert a loss upon the undertaking. 
The lettering and execution was beautiful, but mere beauty is 
not sufficient if the poster fail to interest those whom it is 
designed to attract. 

Now let us get down to earth, or rather to the cold com- 
posing surface — for no one is more conscious than I of the 
fact that words, mere words and pretensions of that much 
abused subject, art, are of little value in the bulk of small job- 
bing houses where the bulk of the small job posters are pro- 
duced. If you accept my view that a poster is not merely 
the covering of paper with a mass of lettering of various sizes 
and shapes, may I venture to give my idea of what goes to 
the making of a poster to meet the essentials which I have 
been venturesome enough to tabulate? Legibility is not only 
desirable for all the essentials detailed, but absolutely neces- 
sary. Spacing and white are indispensable to legibility, and 
play a most important part in all the essentials and definitions 
referred to. ‘ Paper is part of the picture,” we are often 
told; and in no other instance is the statement so true as it is 
in posterwork. 

The choice of types is governed by the faces available in 
the office, and in many offices they appear to be very limited. 
In the poster department, as in the jobbing case room, families 
or series are desirable; and the choice of such series must 
necessarily be governed by the nature or subject of the work 
it is desired to cater for — or, at any rate, that which is culti- 
vated. The employment of lower-case is not only desirable 
but necessary. The judicious use of texts very occasionally 
lends a charm and fills a need in certain instances, provided 
their use is not in conflict with any of the essential points 
mentioned earlier. A mass of capitals, line after line, fails by 
the tests I have applied. 

There is a place occasionally in the perfect poster for 
embellishment, and I do not despise the use of certain, what I 
term, “ peculiar” sorts. I hold that, provided there is a place 
for them, they lend a piquancy and color difficult to convey in 
any other way, and strengthen the necessary appeal. By pecu- 
liar sorts I mean the linked “O” where double-O appears, 
the long-tailed “Q,” and certain paragraph marks, provided 
always they are suitable to the occasion and necessary to the 
picture. The rules concerning borders to posters are difficult 
to define, but the border should frame the job as a picture, 
and not be employed for the sake of dragging in the resources 
of the composing room, or to give the artist the credit for 
having a nice taste in frames. 

The question of color in a poster comes under the axioms 
I have endeavored to expound. It affects legibility, suitability, 
and more especially harmony with the poster’s objective. How 
many colors should be employed, and what shou!d be the posi- 
tion of those colors, or the position of the second color, if only 
two be employed? 

It is generally agreed, I think, that, for outstanding defi- 
nition and visibility, black ink on orange or bright yellow paper 
comes first for sheer prominence, but it is quite obvious that 
the occasions for the employment of that combination must 
of necessity be very limited. 

When we turn to the large number of letterpress posters 
that have, for many years prior to the war, been printed locally 
in this country for occasions such as fairs, agricultural shows, 
provincial town concerts, seaside pier pavilions, we find that 
at least two colors of ink, often three or four various colors, 
have been employed, with the idea of making an attractive bill. 
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But do we find that the extra colors, beyond lending a kaleido- 
scopic effect of variety, give any greater advertising power 
to the message the bill contains? I think not. I much doubt 
the value of colored lines, as frequently introduced in many 
of the letterpress bills issued. Unless the second color used 
be introduced with great care and discrimination, the extra 
cost of production is to a great extent wasted. There are 
many instances, however, where a touch of color is of infinite 
value, and especially where it becomes part of the picture, 
and conveys that touch that is necessary to drive home the 
appeal or create an atmosphere that will excite interest in the 
particular subject advertised. 

As an instance, I would again refer to the auctioneer’s bill 
announcing the sale of a house, where text or black letter is 
introduced. If the bill be printed in black or brown ink, on 
white or toned paper, the text line giving the name of the house 
advertised, if printed in red, completes the scheme. But the 
poster that is produced with lines indiscriminately printed 
in alternate red and black (the red ink being introduced merely 
with the idea of giving emphasis) fails to perform what is 
desired as disastrously as the misuse of italics in large patches 
or the constantly recurring underscoring in a woman’s letter 
fails to give emphasis, and leaves the reader cold to the appeal. 

After all is said and done, no ink is so visible and legible 
as good black ink, and the only use the second color can serve 
is to throw up the effect of the black, and incidentally render 
the particular red line noticeable by its contrast, standing as it 
does in proximity to the upper and lower black lines. If the 
bill is mainly in black, a color line should never appear at 
the top. 

Many of my remarks, I am fully aware, apply to posters 
where there is a very large margin in the scope of discretion 
allowed to the printer, and perhaps the number of printers 
who get unlimited license with a customer is very small. We 
know that the bulk of poster work that comes to the small job- 
bing offices is of a class that comes generally within prescribed 
categories. The double-crown concert poster with the usual 
list of artists in addition to the place, object, date and par- 
ticulars of where tickets can be obtained, is of this class. 
Admittedly, there does not seem much scope for originality 
or opportunity to evolve anything in the nature of a new lay- 
out. The same applies to the usual auctioneer’s poster. Both 
kinds of posters seem to have traditional precedents which 
must be observed. 

Be this as it may, I still hold that it is possible for the 
printer with imagination to conceive and produce posters with 
a new note in the scheme, and by gradual evolution reform the 
traditional errors until he creates a style of his own that will 
eventually mark his products as distinctive and place him 
safely out of the rut. 

The choice of types is one that needs care and discrimina- 
tion. Opinions vary so considerably as to what the perfect 
letter should be. The last few years have brought about a 
complete revolution in taste. Advertisers generally have recog- 
nized the claims of the daintier faces, not only for their dainti- 
ness and air of refinement, but on their grounds of legibility 
and distinctiveness. 

Seldom do we find that a letter, whether in metal jobbing 
fonts or in poster type, looks equally well in all sizes. It is a 
peculiarity of most designs and series of fonts that certain 
sizes seem to suit the character and convey the atmosphere of 
the original design, while many of the intervening sizes appear 
to lose their characteristics. This would seem to point to the 
fact that all lettering is originally cut and drawn in one size 
by the designer, the design being conceived with a certain 
definite size in mind. We know that enlargements and reduc- 
tions in most designs affect their character. I have found that 
drawings made for line zinc work are frequently very unsatis- 
factory when reproduced in larger sizes, although the photog- 
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graphy has produced a perfect-in-detail reproduction. This 
phenomenon is very marked in drawings where the white is 
unevenly distributed. The enlargement sometimes has the 
effect of enlarging the patches of white and condensing the 
masses of solids. Something of this kind may account for 
what I have mentioned in connection with lettering, and 
account for the loss of character in certain sizes of types. 

Like all typefounders’ type, only more frequently, poster 
types need the correcting discrimination of the compositor in 
the way of letter-spacing. Little regard seems to be paid to 
the value of correct spacing of letters by typefounders or wood 
letter cutters; hence the compositor who would get the perfect 
effect must use his discretion as to the position of one letter 
relative to another, and must adjust the distance by judicious 
spacing. 

Just a word on salesmanship. Many posters are spoiled 
at conception by attempting to make them do duty for a 
circular. The art of writing copy for a poster is one that 
needs careful consideration. It is a common failing of the 
customer to want to say too much in his announcement, and 
the mere fact that the compositor has been able to set up all 
the copy and get his typesetting into the prescribed space does 
not mean that a poster has been produced, nor does it follow 
that the production will achieve the objects desired by the 
customer. I am convinced that too many of us accept copy 
and take instructions as blindly and as meekly as children do, 
and too few of us consider the effect of the implicit instruc- 
tions we accept upon the advertising value of the finished 
production. The success of the job is going to be measured in 
the long run by its advertising value, and what we have to 
remember is that the customer is not often an advertising 
expert, whereas the printer should be. 

Whether the customer appreciates the point or not, the 
success of a poster due to its value as an advertising medium 
is bound to become patent and bring more work to the printer 
eventually, while a bad production not only does harm to the 
reputation of the producer, but places a stigma on advertising 
generaliy, and discourages the use of such printing, to the 
detriment of the trade, as well as of the printer himself. The 
customer can only give us the copy of his message; it is up 
to the printer to revise and give his words the necessary inflec- 
tion and expression, in order that the message shall achieve the 
object the customer has in view. 

In no part of our craft has so little advance or improve- 
ment been made as in the poster production of jobbing offices. 
Can we wonder that the demand for letterpress posters in the 
average jobbing offices is so small? The picture poster will 
always have a strong pull over the letterpress poster, but each 
has its sphere, and many more letterpress posters, involving 
more work for the jobbing printer, will be required than are 
produced now, if only the jobbing printer will realize that there 
is scope for any printed matter that achieves the main object 
of commercial concerns, namely, publicity. No greater power 
of publicity lies anywhere than in poster advertising. No 
cheaper means to convey a message to the public exists than 
in posters. The reason why advertisers and advertising men 
do not use letterpress posters and showcards to a larger extent 
is because of the difficulty in getting the average jobbing printer 
to produce a poster that will make the appeal the advertiser 
wants to make. 

The care of types in the poster room is too often sadly 
neglected. The proper cleansing, effecting the removal of all 
ink after use, is a factor in the life of wood type. The storage 
and racking, and prevention of bruising and batters, I need 
hardly emphasize. The idea prevalent years ago that any old 
jobbing fonts and material that had served their time in the 
job department could be utilized in the poster room to advan- 
tage, has probably done as much to retard the advance in 
letterpress posters as has anything. 
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By J. L. FRAZIER 


Under this head will be briefly reviewed specimens of printing sent in for criticism. Literature submitted for this purpose should be marked ‘‘For Criticism,” 


and directed to The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. 


FEDERAL ADVERTISING AGENCY, New York city. 
—The folder, ‘‘ Joseph Conrad on ‘ The Artist ’,” 
typography, paper and printing are 


's handsome; 
f the very best quality. 


Joun M. Wuirtmort, St. Mary’s City, Maryland. 
the Southern 
In the first 


— Your anniversary publication, 
Varyland Press, is not at all attractive. 
jlace you have a very poor equipment 
of type to work with, and you make 
natters worse by the _ indiscriminate 
mixing of incongruous faces. Before 
‘ou can hope to do good work you 
must have good equipment — then ex- 
‘rcise better taste in using it. Space 
forbids pointing out every fault, but 
we will concentrate on the cover, as the 
faults there evident are manifest else- 
where. Aside from the fact that five 
w six widely different styles of type 
are used, the whiting out of the page 
and the margins are very poor. Con- 
sider the upper oblong panel with the 
two large type lines across the top; 
the top is well filled, but the two orna- 
ments below the type are quite narrow. 
Thus we find a large mass of white 
space at the sides of the ornaments, 
which, not being matched in amount 
and form elsewhere, makes the type 
and ornaments seem to fit the space very 
poorly. Furthermore, the ornaments 
appear to have been used without pur- 
pose. Why have the cutoff above the 
date made up of border units, and the 
one below of plain rule? That doesn’t 
look neat or workmanlike. Then, the 
hyphens used in the place of leaders be- 
tween the two sections of the line resuit 
in a very poorly balanced effect, because 
the part ‘‘ Christmas” is so much 
shorter than the part “ Nineteen 
twenty-four.”” A far better appearance 
would have resulted if the two parts 
of the line were brought together, with 
only a comma between, and were cen- 
tered. In the lower panel ‘‘ We wish 
you”? appears in heavy ‘“ gothic,” 
whereas the lines, ‘“‘ Merry Christmas 
and Happy New Year,” are in Old Eng- 
lish. There is no feature in common 
between these two styles of letter — in 
fact, the effect they create together is 
very bad. Why, too, did you set the 
“We wish you” so much larger than 
the rest of the display of this panel? 
As a matter of fact, all the words in 
question should be set in the same 
style of type, preferably in the same 
size, but if one part should be empha- 
sized above the other it is ‘‘ A Merry 
Christmas and a Happy New Year.” 
The lines in the lower panel are crowded 
plumb against the border at the sides, 
which is bad. Another serious fault is 
the poor manner in which border and 
rules are joined. 

CuarLtes W. Giynn, Los Angeles, 
California-——The specimens of your 
work are exceptionally good examples 
of everyday forms, in each case wholly 
suitable for the purpose. 

SAMUEL GtIck, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania.— In general your blotter, ‘‘ Re- 
moval Announcement ”’ is satisfactory, 
the arrangement and display being 
particularly good. We do not admire 


the condensed face in which your name is set, and 
believe you would have done better if you had 
restricted the types used to Artcraft (for the body) 
and Goudy Bold (for the display) instead of intro- 
ducing the Cheltenham Old Style italic and the 
condensed face mentioned. Possibly the border is 
too strong, which suggests to us the feasibility of 


THE 
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4 War has tailed to end War : Diplomacy has failed : | = x 


to end THar : Onlp ties of the Spirit infallibly unite 

Therefore we pray for the Divine Auliance of Nations rs 
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€ternal God, Father of All Souls: 
RANT unto us such clear vision 
of the sin of War, that we map 
earnestly seek that co-operation be- 
tween Nations which alone can make 
War impossible © As man bp his 
inventions has made the whole world 
into one neighborhood, Grant that be 
may, by his co-operations, make the 
twhole world into one brotherhood 
Help us to break dotwn all race preju- 
Dice, Stay the greed of those who profit 
by THar, and the ambitiors of those 
twho seek an Imperialistic Conquest, 
drenchedinblood- © Guide all States: 
men to seek a just basis for Interna- 
tional action in the interests of Peace. 
Arouse in the whole body of the people 
an adventurous willingness, As they 
sacrificed greatly for War, so, also, 
for International Good-will, To dare 
brabelp, think wisely, decide resolutely, 
and to achieve triumphantly. AMEN 
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Card sent with Christmas greeting by John Lee Mahin of the Federal 
Advertising Agency, New York city. An interesting example of 
gothic type composition. 
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Specimens should be mailed flat, not rolled. Replies can not be made by mail. 


printing it in a second and lighter color, which, of 
course, would affect the items now in the second 
color, a deep orange. 

Dorerty 
several slogans which have been placed at the plates 
of members at the dinners of the Kiwanis Club are 
quite apropos. They are also neatly executed, as 


PRINTERY, Findlay, Ohio—The 


we would expect them to be, knowing 
the ability and taste of the chairman of 
the reception committee, La Fayette 
Doerty. 

GroLieR Crart Press, New York 
city.—-The menu-program booklet for 
the second annual dinner of the Coney 
Island Chamber of Commerce is hand- 
somely done. 

WRIGHT PRINTING Company, Ama- 
rillo, Texas—— Your new letterhead, 
featuring the words ‘for Snappy 
Printing,” which appear above your 
name in the largest type of the design, 
printed in bright red, is a novelty, and 
no doubt provides effective publicity. 
The lines of the squared group below 
the feature line, however, are needlessly 
crowded. 

Royat ELectrotyPe Company, Phil- 
adelphia, Pennsylvania.—‘‘Sine Dubio” 
is one of the handsomest and most im- 
pressive advertising booklets we have 
ever examined. Every detail reflects 
the idea of quality, which is generally 
associated with your institution. If 
anything in the line of printing and 
publicity could improve a_ reputation, 
which, from all we have been able to 
learn, is already the best, a booklet 
of this class would do it. 

Frep Crewe, Fairbanks, Alaska.— 
Thanks for your interesting greeting, 
printed not on paper, but on birch 
bark. It is certainly a novelty, and 
indicates originality as well as taste. 
Typography, arrangement and _ colors 
are very pleasing indeed. 

Detroit Record, Detroit, Minne- 
sota.—In general your package label 
is satisfactory and, for so simple a 
form, it is also quite striking. The 
whiting out of the upper panel is rather 
irregular, and somewhat displeasing as 
a consequence. The appearance would 
be better if the ‘‘ from ’’ were centered 
over the name of the paper, and the 
city and state names were brought 
together and centered to avoid the gap 
of space between, and the use of a 
colon and two hyphens to fill out. 
Such effects are always irregular, 
whereas the pleasing and symmetrical 
distribution of white space is essential 
to attractive display typography. 

Tue Prompt PRINTERY COMPANY, 
Colorado Springs, Colorado.—The greet- 
ing card you sent us, entitled “ Yule- 
tide Greetings,’ is, as you state, a 
workmanlike piece of printing. It is 
very neat, and we see nothing about it 
to find fault with. 

Cuar_es R. Prittk, Chicago, Illinois. 
—tThe writer appreciates the confidence 
you have expressed in his judgment. 
Considering the effect, apparently de- 
sired, the greeting design for Miss Pon- 
selle is satisfactorily executed, but, 
frankly, it is of a style we do not 
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Memorandum From 


The Farrar Advertising 
Company 


108 FULTON BUILDING 


Joint Resolution 


OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE AND 
BOARD OF GOVERNORS 
OF THE ' ' 


PITTSBURGH, PENNA 





T 
MIDDLETOWN CIVIC ASSOCIATION . 


realization of a very great lossthatwe standing executive ability, supported by 

record the untimely taking away of sound judgment, great poise, and a deep : 
our highly esteemed and much loved friend understanding of human life. His genial 
and associate, Dwight E. Smith. Manag- _ personality and extreme frankness gave 
ing Director of the Middletown Civic him easy access to all with whom he came 


[= with profound sorrow ana a deep Dwight E. Smith was a man of out 








Association in contact : 
Mr. Smith had been associated with our He left a record of which his family, his 1 
community organization work fora period friends, and the people of Middletown, ' 
of some seven years. He organized and whom he so faithfully and successfully ' 
managed our first Chamber of Commerce served, may well be proud * : 
throughout its enmre existence. His unexpected and untimely taking 1 1 
The plan of the Middletown Civic Asso- away in the early days of the operation ot ‘ ' 
ciation was his conception. It was adopted the Civic Association's affairs 1s a vers : ‘ 
on his recommendation, and it was organ- great loss to this Association and to the 1 ; 
ized and put into successful operation people of Middletown \ 
under his direction. As a scheme of com- As members of the Executive Commit ' 
A munity organization, it 1s unique and out- _ tee and Board of Governors of this Asso- : 
! standing in the history of such organiza- ciation in regular meeting assembled, we i 
tions. It 1s a most comprehensive and join with his legion of friends in these 1 
effective plan for community co-operation _ expressions of sincere regret and extend ' 
and provides a most successful method of to Mrs. Smith the assurance of our deer - 
dispensing community service sympathy ’ 
Dignified and retiring in disposition, Resolved, That this resolution be signea ' 1 
Mr. Smith had a very strong and magnetic by the President and Vice-President of \ 
personality. He was extremely courteous _ this Association, that it be spread upon 4 
in his contact with every one. Unselfish, the mmutes of the Board of Governors : 4 
fair and generous in all his dealings, he and of the Executive Committee, and that \ 
had the courage of his convictions in allof a copy, suitably inscribed, be furnished ! 
his decistons and acts Mrs. Smit ‘ 
1 
—$ $$ _______ President ' 
September 15, 1924 Pen tvensin : ; 
een or nates ' 1 From 
: 1 
' 
4 ' 
1 ‘ , ” 
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: 1 
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1 
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1 
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1 
' 4 
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The original of this resolution, 9 by 15 inches. in rich brown and black on Cooper type used to fine advantage by Edwin H. Stuart, Incorporated, Pittsburgh, 
toned stock, is unusually handsome. By L. A. Braverman. Pennsylvania. An interesting manner of treating a memorandum is also suggested. 


admire. In principle, the writer is against ever Cuttom & GuHERTNER Company, Nashville, simple a matter as margins. The inside margin is 
making type or lettering difficult to read just for | Tennessee.—It is regrettable that a piece of work wider than the front, whereas the reverse should 


the sake of novelty of effect. The lettering of this so excellent otherwise as the Christmas issue of be the case. 


page, arranged in a half-diamond shape — the motif The Typestick should be faulty with respect to so with first 
for the allover decorative effect — 
crowded and irregular in alignment, : 
is certainly unpleasant to read. The ; 
' 
' 
' 


technique, as you probably are 
aware, is barbaric, like a Navaho 
blanket, but that is probably “‘ what 
the doctor ordered.” 

Louis A. BRAVERMAN, The Proc- 
ter & Collier Press, Cincinnati, 
Ohio.— Every package of  speci- 
mens you send us seems at the time 
about the ultimate in quality. We 
are reproducing two of the speci- 
mens in your latest package just to 
convince our other readers there is 
no let up to your maintenance of 
the highest possible standards of 


! 
1 
! 
craftsmanship. To 
! 
! 
1 
1 
1 





THE PROCTER & COLLIER CO i 
Advertising, Merchandising, Printing ! 
25 EAST 26TH STREET, NEW YORK ; 


C. R. Bates, Wilmington, North 
Carolina. — The blotter entitled 
“ Procrastination”? is very good, 
although the main display at the 
top might have been centered over 
the body matter below it to advan- 
tage. The mailing card, ‘“‘ Why not 
make postage do its full duty?” is 
abhorrent, however, in the manner 
in which rules — light, medium and 
heavy — and shaded panels almost 
completely submerge the type. This 
is a style of work similar to that in 
vogue in the eighties, and we’ve ac 
improved typographically quite Unusually attractive package label by L. A. Braverman. Type is private font of 
considerably since then. Procter & Collier Press, of which Mr. Braverman is typographical expert. 


The top margin is also out of line 
principles, being too wide. Margins 


should progress in width around the 
page in this order: back, top, front 
and bottom. Many maintain the two 
inside margins should equal one 
outside margin. Typographically, 
the little paper is first rate; the 
printing is very good indeed, and 
the cover design, although simple, 
is unusually effective. 

THe Howard G. CaRNAHAN 
Company, Chicago, Illinois.— Your 
Christmas keepsake, a large etching 
of President Coolidge, is hand- 
somely executed and reflects much 
credit upon your institution. It 
certainly demonstrates ability to 
produce effective artwork. 

Frep S. Lanc Company, Los 
Angeles, California.— Your adver- 
tising booklet, “‘ Force and Power 
to the Printed Word,” is one of 
the most effective pieces of its size 
we have seen. The typographical 
design appears like a drawn one, 
so exceptionally well is the Forum 
type handled on the front cover. 
The first inside page is also quite 
characterful; in fact, the whole 
book is consistent with the quality 
of product you have been execut 
ing for as many years as we cari 
to recall. 

W. B. Gress, Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, Princeton, New Jersey. 
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Cover of handsome booklet by Wood-Clarke Press, Boston, Massachusetts. The 
interior typography is in Cloister and Caslon Text, and'on toned hand-made 
paper it creates a rich effect. The booklet contains the order of service incident 
to the dedication of a memorial bell in St. Stephen’s Church, Cohasset. 





ae es 

Interesting cover of booklet (9 by 12 inch page), the title of 8 sea its 

purpose. The allover pattern is in black (dots) and brown (lines) over a pale 

yellow tint. Lettering and border are printed from line-cut in white panel. 
Plan of booklet by William A. Kittredge, drawings by George Trenholm. 













The package label for the Press is one of the Blotters ” is distinctive in arrangement and is very rules are a great deal heavier than on the other 







most pleasing and satisfactory black and white _ effective, as is also the other one, although we do two. Here, since there is only the one panel — and 
pieces we have ever seen. There is no basis for not like shaded panels, on two sides of which the much white space — the effect is not in the least 
comparison between it and the very poor orig- objectionable, even though, of course, it is net 


inal from which you worked. 

THE Woop-CLarkE Press, Boston, Massachu- 
setts— ‘“‘ The Dedication of the Carillon ”’ is 
a handsome, tasteful booklet, in every way con- 
sistent with the finest standards of typography, 


praiseworthy. 

A. McCann, Toledo, Ohio.—There 
are, as you state, too many styles of type in 
your blotter, ‘‘ Say It With a Blotter.’ A fur- 
ther fault is the effect of crowding throughout, 


THOMAS 


paper and printing. The cover is reproduced. while the lines of the small body type are too 
Wiiutam A. Kittrepce, Chicago, Illinois.— long. 
BAUER-PETERMAN Company, Los Angeles, 


We admire the fine things you are doing with 
The Lakeside Press. Class and distinction 
characterize every piece you have recently sent 


tell 





California.—The folder, ‘‘ Say It With Color,” 
and the other small specimens of your adver- 


us, but we particularly admire the booklet ' tising are very effective. The label featuring a 
entitled ‘Fine Bookmaking,’’ the cover of large poinsetta illustration, which is tipped 
which is inadequately reproduced herewith. . * onto the second page of the folder, hits the spot. 
The work on Marshall Field & Co.’s Fashions | your public what kind Mier & Hancock, Cincinnati, Ohio— 
of the Hour is consistent with the highest of house you are & The booklet, ‘‘ The Melting Pot,’ cut out in 
standards in every detail. As an example of \ ' the form of two pumpkins, is striking, inter- 
‘period typography ” the invitation for the ; how you serve them. esting and effective. 
prego of gg —— . remark- ; Do it witha boo. We Ry seemed idan ee oe 
ably interesting. ndeed, whatever the piece ' . . . . ' of olumbia.—- We have very much enjoyec 
we would have to say the same thing — ne : will write, design, il- looking over your large collection of fine speci- 
what’s the use of going on. : ; lustrate and print one mens. Plainly good typography is not a hit- 
BERNHARD A. Dorr, Hartford, Connecticut. ; 7 ‘ : or-miss proposition with you, and clients of 
—-The program for the meeting addressed by \ you will be proud of, the Washington Printing Company are fortu- 
John Clyde Oswald, of The American Printer, ! nate in having at their service so capable a 
is a pleasing little piece of typographical work. ; : typographer as you. Not only is the typework 
We are not surprised that the boys of the ; good, but colors, where used, are in excellent 
school over which you preside are proud of it. taste. ema sae = have the good sense 
There is nothing at all about the work that we, te appreciate the value of paper, which is a 
feel demands correction. : more important factor than most people realize. 
H. T. S. McCreapy, Wanganui, New Zea- ' A. POMARANTZ ComPANy, Philadelphia, 
land.—The Hotel Braeburn label is effectively ' Pennsylvania.— ‘‘ A Night in the Jungle” is 
displayed and, in strong colors on an unusual : a characterful, spicy booklet, but at that it is 
and strong color of stock, it is unusually effec- : Currierf&s HARForD L'4 only representative of the fine quality of 
tive, as package labels should be. ‘The other 1 . oe product you are accustomed to turning out as 
“aan are satisfactory examples of the ordi- Selective Advertising a matter of everyday business. 
nary everyday kind of printing they are; there : 27 East 31 New York Cal 6076 TANNY THE PRINTER, Syracuse, New York. 
is nothing outstanding about them, it is true, ; -— As in the past, your specimens interest us a 
yet nothing about which a great deal of fault , great deal; they are excellent in every way. 
can be found. \ M. C. HeNpeErRSON, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
GALYON PRINTING Company, Chattanooga, ; — Your work as typographer with the William 
Tennessee.—lInteresting letterhead arrangements ; G. Johnston Company is maintained at a high 
feature the package of specimens you have ee a ES a hcg hepa a hg eae standard of excellence. All the specimens, 
ent us; the work is very good in all respects. Enclosure printed in black and orange on cream tinted SeVeral of them large and difficult books, are 
THE Davis PRINTING CompaANy, Milton, stock in characteristic style of advertisements of handled in a thoroughly workmanlike manner. 


Wisconsin.—The blotter entitled ‘ Distinctive 


Currier & Harford in Printer’s Ink. 





‘When the Land Was Young,’ presented by 
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Title pages of two interesting folders from a series being issued by The Barta Press, Boston, Massachusetts. 


your company to those in attendance at the direct- 
mail convention, held at Pittsburgh several months 
ago, is a de luxe product in every sense of the term. 
H. E. Lesan ApveERTISING AGENCY, New York 
city.— Both you and your printer are to be com- 
plimented upon the general excellence of the booklet 
entitled ‘ Bigelow Imperial Ispahan Rugs.’ The 
suggestion created is of de luxe quality. The room 
settings, expressing the desired relationship be- 
tween rugs and furniture, represent a real advertis- 
ing stroke and are effective, furthermore, because of 
the character and interest given the book in com- 
parison with the ordinary rug booklet showing only 
the rugs. The service this book will prove to 
dealers, and the help the room treatments will 
prove in selling, give it a value seldom realized in 
such booklets. Except for certain minor points, on 
which you have been advised, our only suggestion 
is that the title page seems inconsistent with the 
“class”? of the book otherwise. The title panel 
is a very ordinary piece of lettering and the lines 
of type at the bottom, the name of the firm and 
branch offices, are unattractive and_ insignificant 
looking. These lines are too closely spaced. The 
title page is of a kind we have 
often seen on booklets for i 
cream separators, tractors, vac- 
uum sweepers, and the like, 
and not at all consistent with 
the original and attractive treat- 
ment given the inside pages. 
MetcaLF-LittLe Stupio, San 
Francisco, California. — The 
Franklin portrait, printed from 
a hand-cut linoleum block, is, 
we believe, the finest example 
of this kind of work we have 
ever seen, and we’ve examined 
some very clever illustrations 
in this technique. Not a little 
of its merit, furthermore, is 
due to the manner in which it 
is printed in dense black ink on 
beautiful white antique paper. 
Howarp N. Kino, York, 
Pennsylvania. — Your _ latest 





The Baskerville Press 


portfolio contains excellent examples of typography, 
mostly Christmas greetings, on the execution of 
which you deserve much praise. 

Tue Barta Press, Boston, Massachusetts.— We 
have before us a number of the folders of the 
series you are now issuing devoted to pointers on 
the selection of a printer, and believe they repre- 
sent the most effective dignified printers’ campaign 
we have examined. The fine quality of paper used, 
a different tasteful color being employed for each 
folder, adds a great deal to the value of the pieces 
and stamps them with quality, which impression 
reflects upon you. We are reproducing the title 
pages of the two that appeal most to us. 

The Adcrafter, Detroit, Michigan.—The oil paint 
process cover on your Christmas number is beauti- 
ful; in fact, the whole publication is first class. 

THE BASKERVILLE Press, St. Louis, Missouri.— 
We consider your package label, herewith repro- 
duced, very good. It is interesting in the manner 
in which the space for filling in the address is 
divided, which, by the way, many might consider 
objectionable, as perhaps it is. The other pieces 
in the package, the announcement of the establish- 
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Interesting package label of The Baskerville Press, St. Louis, Missouri. 


4404 SOUTH "ROADWAY 
SAINT LOUIS, MISSOURI 
RIVERSIDE 367 


ment of your new printing plant and a folder on 
John Baskerville, the eighteenth century printer 
after whom it is named, are of the finest quality. 

Cuartes A. Bircu, Bayonne, New Jersey.— Ex- 
cept for the ornaments underneath the lines of 
the title, the inside pages of the D’Alvarez-Thomas 
recital program are excellent. These ugly shaped 
ornaments merely add a scar, so to speak; they do 
not harmonize, they are not of the right shape, 
and they are too large. The title page is not in 
keeping with the nature of the work, which, for 
the sake of consistency, demands a chaste and neat 
arrangement of small, light-face types. You have 
used very large sizes of the Century Bold, a very 
unseemly face, and the page is crowded, whereas 
it should be open. Antique paper, furthermore, 
would be more in keeping with the nature of the 
event than the smooth stock used. The page on 
the whole looks too ‘“ jobby ”’ and too much like 
the way a window card for the event might, but 
should not, have been treated. 

Tue Gume PusiisH1nc Company, Norfolk, 
Virginia.— Your circular, ‘“‘ The Proof — Made by 
Test,” is very poor. Although the typework is bad 

because of the use of Chelten- 


gs Sunes a cna Gm a SO a aa a la aaa aaa ect a ham (Old Style and Bold), 


Century Bold and a face the 
\ name of which we don’t recall, 
; the color combination — green 
: for the body and a weak lemon- 
! yellow for the display — is 
\ atrocious. Furthermore, the 
: yellow is so weak in value; it 
4 not only results in a _ great 
unevenness in tone in the form, 
1 but even the extraordinarily 
; large lines of type in it are all 
but illegible. If you want to 
use yellow by all means employ 
chrome yellow, which inclines 
somewhat to orange, thereby 
having some strength. Remem- 
ber, yellow is the weakest of all 
colors, also the least pleasing on 
printing. The blotter with the 
title ‘The Printer” is quite 
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satisfactorily arranged, and the 

combination of yellow and green 

is not so displeasing, because \ 

the former is not used for any ; 

lines of type. The appearance, 

however, would be better with 

almost any other color you 1 
might use instead of this yellow. 
SOUTHEASTERN SCHOOL OF 
PRINTING, Nashville, Tennessee. 
— Specimens are neat and 
quite pleasing as compared 
with the general run of ordi- 
nary forms we examine. The 
Printcrafters for November is 
satisfactorily arranged, and the 
cover page is pleasing in design 
and arrangement, although the 
color effect is somewhat too 
warm with the bulk of the 
form in red and the few lines 
of type only in brown. If a 
lighter tone of brown than that 
for the type were used for the 
border the appearance would 
have been greatly improved, 
although, possibly, it would not 
have been so striking. If the 
latter effect is what was desired, 

then green would have achieved ; 

that effect with a more pleasing ; 

effect than the red. 

A. M. Sprincer, Indianapo- ' 

lis, Indiana.—The Enqiiirer let- | 

terhead in two tones of blue is | 

especially pleasing, as is also : 

your Christmas greeting, which \ 

is interesting as a result of the = | 

unusual color of stock and the ; 

silhouette illustration on the : 

third page. You are to be i 

complimented upon the good 

taste expressed in the execution : 

of these pieces. . 
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THe Rocers Print, Ply- 
mouth, Massachusetts. — The 
several specimens you _ have 
sent us are satisfactory in 
arrangement, but they fall far 
short of real effectiveness as a 
result of other causes. The 
combination letterhead and 
booklet page, entitled ‘ Run- 
ning Side by Side,” is done in 
Cloister Old Style and a mod- 
ern face, whereas old style and 
modern types should never be 
combined in the same form. 
They are diametrically opposite 
in various features of design. 
The page seems crowded, and 
while the booklet cover and the 
letterhead design are both very 
good their quality goes for 


naught in view of the poor effect of the ensemble, 
to which crowding of the body type of the letter 
contributes. The red is too deep on the Christmas 
greeting, the appearance of which would have been 
much better if a plain white antique paper had 
been used instead of the onyx stock. The arrange- 


ment of the blotter ‘‘ Mental Impressions 
or Printed Impressions’? is very good, 
but space between words is consistently 
too wide and the lines of body are so 
widely spaced as to result in a lack of 
unity in the design as a whole, to which 
effect the large number of groups con- 
tributes. If the Parsons type had been 
omitted and Cloister used throughout, 
the appearance would have been much 
better; the two faces are inharmonious, 
having no features of design in common. 
In fact, the effective use of Parsons de- 
pends on its being employed alone and 
in forms in which there are few lines, 
such as letterheads, cards and labels. No 
care at all seems to have been exercised 
in arranging the marginal spaces on the 
booklet, ‘‘ How Efficiency Keeps Print- 
ing Prices Down.” The back margin is 
greater than the front margin, the re- 
verse of what the relationship should be. 

TREMONT PRINTING ComMPANy, New 
York city Your Christmas blotter is 
cheap looking as a result of the use of 
the Cheltenham Bold for the body, the 
display being appropriately set in Old 
English. An old-style light-face roman 
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else HAT we may then unite in most humbly 
offering our prayers and supplications to 
the great Lord and Ruler of Nations, and 
beseech him to pardon our national and other 
transgressions; to enable us all whether in 
public or private stations, to perform our 
several and relative duties- properly and 
punctually; to render our National Govern- 
ment a blessing to all the people by con- 
stantly being a Government of wise, just, 
and constitutional laws, discreetly and faith- 
fully executed and obeyed; to protect and 
guide all sovereigns and nations (especially 
such as have shown kindness to us), and to 
bless them with good governments, peace 
and concord; to promote the knowledge and 
practice of true religion and virtue, and the 
increase of science among them and us; and, 
generally, to grant unto all mankind such a 
degree of temporal prosperity as He alone 
knows to be best. 
Given under my hand, at the city of New 
York, the 3rd day of October, A. D. 1789. 


November, 1924 


Title-page design of self-covered house-organ of the Rein Printing Company, Houston, Texas, 
which affords an idea by which other printers may vary the effect of their work. The stock 
is gray (olive tone) and the original is printed in olive and blue inks, which uncommon 


combination of colors in itself distinguishes the publication. 
Typography throughout is high grade. 


should have been used for the body, in which, it is used. 
also necessary to state, spacing between words is 
entireiy too wide. 

James P. De Lone, Paducah, Kentucky.—The 
greeting folder for Tichenor is novel and interesting 
in arrangement, and is very satisfactory on the 
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Dainty and “ chic,” this card is very appropriate for a lingerie shop and 
reflects much credit upon the typographer, Samuel E. Lesser, 
Rochester, New York. 
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whole. The fact that the rule 
joints are not close fitting is a 
regrettable feature in view of 
the good points mentioned. We 
do not, however, like the Par- 
sons initial, first, because it is 
not a pleasing character, and, 
second, because it is inconsistent 
in design with the other types 
used. 

M. A. Drosset, Cleveland, 
Ohio.—Your Christmas-greeting 
booklet, featured by a plain 
gold cover, is one of the most 
pleasing and _ interesting we 
have seen. It is not only 
unique, but is in fine taste 
throughout. 

Crass IN Printinc, Tyler 
School, Boston, Massachusetts. 
—The Christmas greeting, on 
which the colors have been put 
in by hand, is especially 
pleasing. 

Watter E. Miter, Ber- 
wick, Pennsylvania.—It was 
quite a novel thing to send cus- 
tomers and prospects the little 
packet of personal cards in lieu 
of the conventional Christmas 
greeting. Both the cards and 
the packet are very neat. 

Tue TRAER-JOHNSON Com- 
PANY, Griiiin, Georgia.— While 
the letterhead on which you 
especially asked criticism is 
well arranged, the types used 
are not attractive or dignified 
enough for this kind of work. 
They are better suited to broad- 
sides and advertisements on gen- 
eral subjects. The colors, 
brown and orange, are too 
warm; color effects of this 
character invariably suggest 
cheapness, which is one thing 
you must avoid in your station- 
ery, and in everything you do. 
The blotter, ‘‘ Idealistic in Our 
Printing,” could have been kept 
as lively looking as it is and still 
have been in better taste. The 
letter used for the display is 
not pleasing, and the fact that 
it is condensed is a further 
weakness. The body should 
have been set wholly in one size 
of type, for there is already 
adequate display without em- 
phasizing the first two lines of 
the text. If, furthermore, a 
change of size is made in the 
running text of a piece the 
same style of type should be 


Century Bold and Bookman are absolutely 
inconsistent and inharmonious. The lines are too 
long for the smaller type. 

H. E. MILLIKEN, Worcester Boys Trade School, 
Worcester, Massachusetts— We appreciate your 
sending us specimens of the greeting cards executed 


by various students in your printing 
class. They are almost uniformly good, 
and it would be difficult, indeed, to single 
out one as the best. The colors, hand- 
painted into the ornaments and illustra- 
tions, have in most cases been neatly 
applied, although on some the coloring 
is not so smooth as we should like to see 
it. We get the impression that the sen- 
timents, on the third page in each in- 
stance, are in some cases set in larger 
type than the page size accommodates 
in a pleasing manner. 

VocATIONAL ScHOOLS OF MIDDLESEX 
County, New Brunswick, New Jersey.— 
The Christmas issue of Progress is satis- 
factory, although we do not like the 
headings set wholly in italic capitals. 
The several folders and cards included, 
Christmas carols and the like, are unusu- 
ally neat. 

SILVERWOODS, INCORPORATED, Los An- 
geles, California — Your two ‘“ Gift” 
booklets are unusual and striking; in 
fact, the best of art, typography and 
printing in colors is indicated throughout. 
This is not surprising in view of the fact 
that Young & McCallister executed them. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 

Ruys Jones, mayor of Aberystwyth, and 
C. E. Mason, mayor of Battersea, are both 
compositors. 

Tue iatest issue of sale catalogues of the 
well known firm of Barkers’, at Kensington, 
totaled to no less than 750,000 copies, 
weighing 150 tons. 

Ix THE London Times (on January 3) 
a copy of the first issue of the Daily News, 
edited by Charles Dickens and dated Jan- 
uary 21, 1846, was offered for sale. 

Tue London Society of Compositors has 
begun an agitation for an increase in wages 
to the extent of seven shillings a week and 
for the establishment of a forty-four-hour 
week. 

RoBert Carns, who was for forty-one 
years a compositor on the London Times, 
died recently. He had charge of the Times’ 
pavilion at the Wembley Exhibition last 
year. 

Tue Edinburgh Evening News, whose 
printing office has been non-union since 
1877, was won over to the Typographical 
Society last fall, and union conditions now 
maintain in its chapel. 

In 1924 a total of 12,706 books is re- 
ported as having been published in Great 
Britain. This makes 1924 a record year, 
showing an increase over 1922 of 432, and 
327 over the previous record year, 1913. 

Tue Freeman’s Journal, Ireland’s noted 
paper, published at Dublin, suspended re- 
cently. However, it is expected that it will 
be resumed under a new management. The 
Journal had attained the age of 161 years. 

Epwarp PartIncTOoN, a “self-made” nota- 
bility in the English paper trade, who began 
life with a scanty school education and 
finally achieved the honor of peership (as 
Lord Doverdale), bestowed upon him in 
1916 by the King, died January 5, at the 
age of eighty-eight. In company with Dr 
Kellner he gave particular attention to the 
study of sulphite and its application in 
paper manufacture. 

Tue Simplified Spelling Society has cir- 
culated an appeal to the prime minister 
asking that a commission be appointed to 
consider English spelling. A pamphlet at 
hand contains fifteen pages of select signa- 
tures to this petition; the list includes heads 
of and teachers in universities, colleges and 
schools in all parts of Great Britain, Can- 
ada, Australia and India. This gives evi- 
dence that scholarship is not so unfriendly 
to a reform in orthography as are lesser 
lights. 


By Ovr SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


AMERICAN printers visiting England dur- 
ing the coming May should keep in mind 
the desire to visit the Seventh International 
Stationery and Allied Trades Exhibition, 
which will be held in the Royal Agricultural 
Hall, Islington, London, N. 1, from May 
16 to 30. Its general manager is F. W. 
Bridges, who, by the way, recently made a 
trip through the United States and Canada, 
and, judging from his report of it, was de- 
lighted with what he saw in printing offices 
and the entertainment given him by various 
people in the trade. The coming exhibition 
is heralded as “ the greatest event in printer- 
dom,” and it really should not be missed. 
FRANCE 

Tue ministry of finance has announced 
a slight reduction of the tax on advertise- 
ments, effective January 1. 

Georces Lecomte, director of the Ecole 
Estienne (graphic trades school) has been 
elected a member of the French Academy. 

A COLLECTION of music manuscripts of 
Claude Debussy, the celebrated composer, 
has been presented by Jacques Durand, 
music publisher, to the National Music Con- 
servatory at Paris. 

Near the end of 1824 Balzac, having had 
difficulties with his publisher, decided to 
establish his own printing office, which he 
installed at No. 6 rue du Pot-de-Fer-Saint- 
Sulpice, now called rue Bonaparte. The 
Old-Paris Commission, to signalize the cen- 
tury anniversary of this event, has decided 
to put a commemorative plaque on the 
building now occupying the place of Bal- 
zac’s office. 

A NOVEL tax is under consideration in the 
French parliament. It is proposed to tax 
commerce and industry a certain percentage 
on material, salaries, etc., to pay for tech- 
nical instruction and apprentice schools. It 
is estimated that such a tax would raise 
from 90 to 135 million francs. Interested 
printers at Bordeaux have addressed a cir- 
cular to the trade, in which they initiate a 
protest against taxation of this sort. In 
fact, the press is full of protestation. 

FIGHTING against foreign words in their 
language is not only done by Germans, but 
the French are given to it as well. The Cir- 
culaire des Protes (Foremen’s Circular), 
Paris, just prints an article by Paul-Louis 
Hervier, in which he protests vigorously 
against the use of words taken from other 
languages. It appears that many English 
words have crept into the French vernacular 
in recent years. The writer’s concluding 
sentence is: ‘“ The French a dead language 
—let us not wish for that.” 






GERMANY 

A pusticity fair will be held at Leipsic, 
March 1 to 17, in conjunction with the 
annual general springtime fair of that city. 

LitHoGRAPHIC stones, with or without 
writing, drawings or engravings thereon. 
may now be exported from this country 
without requiring an export license. 

Tne postoffice department is about to 
issue post cards in the DIN (Deutsche 
Industrie Normen) size, 10.5 by 14.8 centi- 
meters, for domestic use. 

Tue Anzeiger of Giessen has completed 
its one hundred and seventy-fifth year, the 
Zeitung of Worms its one hundred and fif- 
tieth (the office printing it is 225 years old) 
and the Nachrichten of Zittau its one hun- 
dred and twenty-fifth year. 

THE printers’ supply house of Rudolph 
Becker, Leipsic, has issued a large four- 
page letter, printed in four colors and em- 
bellished with a handsomely designed ini- 
tial letter on imitation parchment, in which 
it gives thanks to the many who congratu- 
lated it on attaining its fiftieth anniversary. 
The business was started December 1, 1874, 
and at first handled inks and lithographic 
stones. The letter is signed by Hans Becker, 
who has succeeded his father in the man- 
agement of the concern. 

GUATEMALA 

Tue government of this country recently 
made the surprising regulation that no for- 
eigner be permitted to be owner or part 
owner of a newspaper published in the 
Spanish language. 

PERSIA 

THE state printing office at Teheran has 
been considerably enlarged and modernized. 
Most of the new machinery was imported 
from Germany. A number of linecasting 
machines provided with matrices for vari- 
ous Oriental languages have been installed. 

INDIA 

Tue Carnatic Paper Mills Company has 
established itself beside the river Godavary 
in the Madras Presidency. The raw mate- 
rial worked up is bamboo, of which there 
are extensive supplies in that region. 

QuITE a sensation was caused in the state 
printing office at Kunla Hampor, near 
Singapore, by the sudden jumping into the 
composing room of a black panther. Two 
compositors, who tried to defend themselves 
with composing sticks against its attack, 
were severely wounded. The animal was 
finally killed by a few well directed gun- 
shots, while it was perched on a pair of type 
cases. 
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By FRANK O. SULLIVAN 


Problems pertaining to Offset Lithography will be discussed under this heading with a view to offering practical assistance, and to the widest possible 
dissemination of accurate information regarding the offset process. 


Photo-Lithography and Offset Lithography 


Part II].—By Frank O. SULLIVAN 


HE previous chapter dwelt, in a general 
way, on the necessary preparations for 
.) graining the metal plates, whether zinc or 
aluminum; but there are other precau- 
tions and preparations necessary before 
placing the metal plates in the graining 
machine. It is well, therefore, that these 
be taken up in proper order. First there 
are the metals used in offset lithography. Since the advent of 
the offset press both zinc and aluminum have come more into 
general use in the lithographing field as a substitute for the 
lithographic stone. These two metals have very little in com- 
mon, when considered as substitutes, yet both have been suc- 
cessfully used in offset lithography. The chemical treatment 
of these metals is different and it is therefore of vital impor- 
tance that the lithographer understands the properties of both. 
Lithography is a chemical process, and a thorough knowledge 
of the action of chemicals on zinc and aluminum is essential. 
Zinc.— Before new zinc plates are grained they should 
be washed on both sides with a ten per cent solution of caustic 
soda. The smoother side should then be scoured with a piece 
of charcoal or pumice powder and a felt pad, under running 
water, and the plate then dried quickly. This treatment should 
free the plate from all grease and scale produced by the oper- 
ation of rolling the metal in sheets at the mill. When ready 
for graining the plate should present a grayish appearance. 
Zinc oxidizes in air or dampness; the moisture on the 
surface is a suitable agent through which the carbon dioxid 
in the air may act; though, if kept dry, the zinc is only slightly 
affected in this manner. The exercise of absolute cleanliness 
and a strict adherence to actual practices are of the utmost 
importance if the lithographer expects to obtain good results. 
After the zinc plate has been grained (as described in Part 
II) and thoroughly washed under the water tap, there is still 
another treatment necessary to render the surface more recep- 
tive to the work to be transferred upon it. This is best accom- 
plished in the water trough, and for this purpose a number 
of solutions are recommended. Ernest Garrett, an English 
authority, gives the following: 

















3 fluid ounces 


Pod 


1. Pure nitric acid 


Alternative solutions: 
2. Acetic acid 
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According to Mr. Garrett, the first solution is the one in 
more general use and is frequently kept in stock solution, An 
American writer gives the following: “After the plate has 
been grained and well washed to remove all loose particles of 
grit and dirt, it is then treated to an alum acid bath, which 
renders it more sensitive to grease, and also insures the plate’s 
being chemically clean. This treatment is known as the 
‘affinitizing bath,’ owing to the fact of its causing the plate 
to have a greater affinity, or susceptibility, to the ink, after 
being subjected to its influence. This consists of 6 fluid ounces 
of nitric acid, % pound of powdered alum and 1 gallon of 
water. The alum is best, and is more quickly dissolved in 
warm water. 

“This solution is poured on the plate and allowed to stand 
for five minutes. When it is first applied, a dark gray deposit 
quickly forms on its surface. This is sponged off so as to 
enable the acid to obtain full access to the plate, which will 
eventually turn to a silver gray color, when it is in the best 
condition to work on. The plate is then thoroughly washed 
with water, taking care that no scum of the bath remains on 
the surface. It is then rapidly dried to prevent streaking 
or oxidation, and every care should be taken to protect it from 
greasy finger marks.” 

The zinc plate is now ready to be sensitized for the photo- 
lith image to be placed upon it. This part will be taken up in 
following instalments. 

PREPARATION FOR REGRAINING USED Zinc PLAtes.— In 
preparing used zinc plates for regraining it is first necessary 
te wash the work off with turpentine or other solvent and fol- 
low this with a thorough cleansing with caustic soda, in the 
proportion of 1 pound of caustic soda to 1% gallons of water. 
This treatment causes the fatty compound of the ink with the 
zinc plate to be fully removed. The plate should then be 
washed with a weak solution of nitric acid, alum and warm 
water to not only dissolve any further fatty compounds, but 
also to remove the effect of the caustic soda. Follow this with 
a thorough rinsing under running water to be sure the plate is 
perfectly clean. “ Jt must be remembered,” says one author- 
ity, “ that any treatment of the zinc plate with nitric acid dis- 
solves part of the plate, more especially the fine points of 
the grain.” 

ALUMINUM.— When new aluminum plates are to be pre- 
pared for graining, they should first be subjected to a bath 
in nitric acid in the proportions of one part nitric acid to three 
parts water. The plate should remain in the bath until it pre- 
sents a silvery white appearance. When removed from the 
bath it should be well rinsed under the water tap and rubbed 
well with a felt pad and pumice powder, washed off and fanned 
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dry. It is essential that aluminum and zinc plates be kept 
separate and not allowed to come in contact with one another, 
either in the bath or in the process of drying. Aluminum will 
oxidize in the air. It is not supposed to, yet no matter how 
well protected, the surface will become affected by a thin, 
transparent film of oxid, which renders it unfit for use until 
scoured with a felt pad, pumice powder and water. 

PREPARATION FOR REGRAINING USED ALUMINUM PLATES. 
—To remove the illustrations from plate, first use turpentine 
or kerosene, and clean off with pumice powder and a felt pad, 
then wash with benzin and place the plate in the nitric acid 
bath for the same length of time required for new plates. Add 
Y4 pound of alum to 1 gallon of water, and mix with nitric acid 
bath; when the plate is removed its surface will have attained 
a soft white appearance. Wash well under running water and 
then regrain. The time for graining either zinc or aluminum 
plates varies from one hour to two hours, according to the 
nature of the grain desired. After the plate is grained it should 
be well washed so as to remove from the cavities all dirt and 
grit, and then fanned dry. The plate is then ready to receive 
the necessary treatment before transferring on it the images 
and illustrations for the job in hand. 

Below is given Ernest Garrett’s chart for the varying 
degrees of grain and the materials necessary for producing 
such results. Of course, these can be varied as the circum- 
stances warrant: 








| ' Adding 
| » ee 
| Graining | Degree | size of | Radius | speed of Fresh 
Material Marble Rotation | Graining 
Material 


Degree 
of Grain 
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| Per min. Mins. 
Extra fine grain.| Pumice powder, 160 200 to 250 |Every 15 
i : {| Pumice powder} | 
Fine grain....}| or ground glass}! 120 
| or ground flint} 
\| or sand 


* + 5 


Standard grain.| “ « | 80-100 
| | 

60-80 

| 40-60 


Coarse grain...) “ . 
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Poster grain. . .| 





PHOTOGRAPHY.— Under this heading we will aim to give in 
as much detail as possible all the various methods of the making 
of plates for the photo-litho process. Much of the success, in 
fact, complete success, depends to a very great extent upon 
the quality of the negative or positive, which can be made by 
any one of these various methods. Both the wet and the dry 
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plate as well as the emulsion process have been successfully 
used in different lithographing plants, each plant claiming its 
own method the best and most dependable. “ All are prac- 
ticable,” writes a research committee of the photoengravers’ 
union, “ and the best and most suitable depends entirely on the 
nature of the work required. 

“Much of the work is done with the direct medium of the 
cross-line or halftone screen, a soft, smooth negative being the 
most preferable for the general run of work. For certain 
grades and special classes of work the ‘metzograph’ and 
other stipple-grain screens are also called into use. Other 
work is done by the use of the continuous-tone negative or 
positive, which allows great latitude in retouching, from which 
a screen negative or positive is later made. It is also prac- 
ticable to make prints from the positives, which are reversed 
to negative on the printing plate, as will be fully described 
later. 

“Tn preparing plates for magazine or newspaper work the 
entire type page is generally made on wet plates, as are the 
tones using a regulation halftone screen, the type negative 
being laid for assemblage on large glass plates and the tone 
negatives inserted. The assembled negatives are then printed 
in the usual way and treated in the same manner as transfers. 
Another successful method in use for newspaper work is pho- 
tographing through what is known as an air-space screen. The 
high-lights are dropped out by the exposure on this screen 
without the use of the high-light stop. 

“The older method of making direct-separation negatives 
as generally used for colorwork was to develop and improve 
the prints by working them up on either metal or stone. It 
has also been found successful to make direct-separation nega- 
tives through a patent grain screen in conjunction with a high- 
light cross-line screen to give sharpness and detail. 

“ Another method in use for colorwork is the making of 
continuous tone separation negatives from which positives are 
made which can be retouched as desired, the air brush being 
used to advantage, halftone screen negatives being later made 
from these positives by either the wet or dry plate process.” 


A SMILE each morning and a cheery “ howdy” will pro- 
duce a wonderful effect on a bunch of employees. A grouch 
and efficiency are never found in the same room. It is not 
possible for a man to deliver his best service when he is nursing 
a grouch.— Selected. 


The New Harris Offset Press 
The Harris Automatic Press Company has recently placed on the market a new 38 by 52 inch offset press. The announcement has just been made concerning this 


new press, 


usual high quality of mechanical construction, efficiency and ease of operation for which the Harris is famed. 


but as a matter of fact a number of the presses have been running in various plants throughout the country for some months. 


The press is up to the 
According to the company’s announcement it is 


“a better press than could have been built two years ago.” 
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Retouching for Offset Lithography in Colors 


By Exuts Bassist 


T is well to remember, before going into 

the actual consideration of retouching, that 

) we must consider the negative or rather 

the photographic technique which is em- 

ployed in this interesting phase of the 

photo-litho art. The first step is the mak- 

ing of a set of color-separation continuous- 

4 tone negatives, as it is well known that 

every process or method has its special kind of artistic exe- 
cution. One method requires a soft, transparent negative; 
another a more contrasty and brilliant negative; while still 
another may require a negative that is dense and full of tones. 

In the case of photo-lithography the general definition and 
description of a suitable negative is a rather difficult matter 
to explain. It is up to the operator of the camera and his 
judgment whether the negative is a time-saver or a time- 
waster. It is far better to discard a negative than to waste 
many hours of retouching trying to correct a negative which 
should have been made over in the first place. An essential 
knowledge of what is wanted in each particular case is neces- 
sary on the part of the operator. His careful codperation with 
the art department will reduce the retouching to a minimum 
and will save much time and labor —a factor that must not 
be overlooked in this branch of photo-litho reproduction. 

Tue Necative.—A good color-separation negative is the 
underlying foundation for the successful termination of the job 
in hand. The requirements of such a negative are: Good color 
values, sharpness, not too dense or too transparent, and in 
perfect register. For the successful accomplishment of this, 
it is well to turn to the three most important requirements for 
achieving the desired result: First, light; second, lens; third, 
the filters. 

For colorwork the most desirable light would be, of course, 
natural light or daylight, but as this is not practicable it is 
necessary to turn to the next best substitute — the modern arc 
light. In the placing of arc lights to illuminate the copy on 
the copy board of the camera, great care should be taken so 
that an even distribution of light may be obtained; also to 
avoid shadows and glaring high-lights on the original. 

The lens must be color-corrected apochromatic with good 
definition and one which will cover the subject with the full 
opening of the lens or when cut down slightly. The filters 
should be harmonized with the brand of plates being used and 
should be mounted between plates of polished glass; but if 
such are not obtainable a set of colored gelatin filters may be 
used. Each filter should be similarly adjusted to the lens so 
as not to distort the image or throw it out of register. When 
the set of color-separation negatives have been completed and 
are found to be in harmony with the original copy, it is then 
that they are in the most suitable condition for the making of 
the positives from them. 

THE RETOUCHING OF THE NEGATIVES.— In photo-litho 
practice there are many and varied opinions as to the best 
methods of retouching the negatives. Some photo-lithographers 
do not retouch the negative at all, but do all the work on the 
positive; some do just a little to obtain clear high-lights; while 
others do a great deal of retouching. 

It is my belief that the best course is to lay in the extreme 
high-lights and reduce some of the tones which otherwise would 
come too heavy on the positive. The main reason that the 
artists are a little shy in doing work on the dry-plate negative 
is the total absence of grain on the surface. The different 
grain-producing varnishes are not entirely suited for the color 


retoucher, and a dry plate flowed over with any of the so-called 
retouching varnishes is capable of taking on only a very limited 
amount of graphite or other pencil work. After reaching a 
certain saturation point it is no use adding, as it only smudges 
the surface without increasing the strength of the tone. 

For those who wish to do a greater amount of work on the 
negative the following method has been found useful and with 
it an unlimited amount of retouching is permissible; in fact, 
in some cases the whole range of color correction is possible. 
When the color-separation dry plates have been well washed 
and dried, they are laid, one at a time, in a flat cardboard tray 
which should be about two inches larger, all around, than the 
dry plate; then, to obtain the grain on the coated surface of 
the dry plate, a No. 1 granulated pumice stone powder should 
be used. Experience has proved that no other graining medium 
is suitable for this purpose. Finer powder or other graining 
material, such as glass, flint or other ores, are not adaptable 
for this particular purpose. 

GRAINING THE Dry PLATeE.—Take a sieve with the proper 
mesh to sift out the dirt and coarser particles; place your 
No. 1 pumice powder in this and sift over the surface of the 
plate until it is evenly powdered, then with a rotary motion 
with the palm of the hand, rub it over the surface with a 
medium amount of pressure. After a few minutes of graining 
in this manner, sift new pumice powder on the plate, and in 
about five minutes you will have an even and sharp grain on 
the surface of the plate. To save the hand, a single piece of 
soft paper can be laid between the palm and the plate. 

After dusting the negative clean it will be found that the 
pencil will take without any difficulty and the retouching will 
not be as harsh as is the case with retouching varnishes. Work 
with the stump and graphite will also adhere with a velvet-like 
softness; in fact, a plate retouched in this manner will not 
show any handwork, if done skilfully. 

If after going as far as possible with the retouching on the 
grained surface, it is found necessary and desirable to do more 
retouching, we now proceed to create a new surface, as follows: 
The plate is flowed over with a ten per cent gelatin solution 
and placed in a horizontal position to dry. This gelatin solu- 
tion will protect the retouching done on the underlying surface. 
After the plate is thoroughly dry a second grain is produced 
with the pumice powder, in the same manner as described 
above. The plate is now in condition to again take on graphite 
or pencil retouching to almost the same amount as the first 
operation. This coating and recoating can be continued until 
the desired effect is obtained. In case the gelatin coating is 
not practicable, as it has to be handled in a very cleanly man- 
ner, any other hard varnish or collodion will serve the same 
purpose, but gelatin will take on the best grain. 

This method of negative retouching has been practiced by 
the writer for a number of years for certain classes of work, 
and it has always given full and satisfactory results. It may 
prove a little inconvenient to rub down the negative with the 
pumice powder, but after a little practice it will not be a hard 
or difficult task. 

The outstanding advantage of negative retouching is the 
fact that there is a great deal Jess possibility of destroying the 
texture of the original. In positive retouching, however, this 
is one of the greatest dangers and is constantly a source of 
annoyance and complaint. This is also the case where a dark- 
hued original prevents the distinction of outlines, and makes 
accurate registering difficult. It will be found that separating 
the details on the negative will be a great help on the positive. 
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It will be found in actual practice that, after a little study, 
the artist will be able to judge color values equally well on the 
negative as he will on the positive; also it will be found that 
destruction of details is not so likely to happen. 

It is proper to mention here that there is a process of 
retouching that is being practiced wherein all retouching is 
done with liquid coloring fluids. In this method all the dif- 
ferent tones are washed in the gelatin negative with brushes, 
in much the same manner as it is done in wash drawings. The 
coloring matter used is a blue-black water-color, and ox-gall 
is used to make it take well. The artist must be very careful 
not to get any streaks or stripes on the work, but with skilful 
handling this has proved a very rapid and satisfactory method. 

As mentioned previously, a certain amount of retouching on 
the negative before making the positive is good practice, but 
good judgment must be exercised in determining how far to 
go. A great amount of time can be spent on work which can be 
much more easily done on the positive. On the other hand, 
some part of the work done on the negative will not only be a 
time-saver but also better work can be obtained and the orig- 
inal more faithfully reproduced. 


Offset Class at Murray Hill School 


For the past four years there have been conducted at the 
Murray Hill School in New York city an offset-press class and 
a transfer class. The accompanying halftone of a calendar 
printed by the offset-press class from plates made by the 
transfer class will give the reader an idea of the progress being 
made in this educational work which is being carried on 
through the codperation of the school, the lithographers, the 
union and the manufacturers of equipment and supplies. The 
offset-press class, which is in charge of Charles Grogan, one 
of the best offset pressmen in the metropolitan district, is mak- 
ing very good progress. The students are taught not only 
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Work of the Offset Class at Murray Hill School 
The illustration above is a halftone reproduction of a calendar in four colors 


produced by the effset-press class at the Murray Hill School, New York. 
offset-press work but also the mechanical construction of the 
Harris press, which is part of the equipment; the functions 
of the offset blanket, how to put it on, and take it off; the set 
of the damping rollers; the adjusting of grippers and the set- 
ting up and timing of the feeder. A part of the instruction 
which is gone into thoroughly is the care of the press plate. 

The transfer department is directly under the supervision 
of Adolph Baumann, who is also superintendent of the transfer 
department of the Sackett & Wilhelms Company, Brooklyn. 
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Most of the equipment in the school has been placed at the 
disposal of the students, by the manufacturers and dealers in 
supplies, without charge. It is an institution worthy of the 
active coéperation of such concerns, and the results being ob- 
tained are ample evidence of its value to the craft. Much 
credit for the successful operation of these classes must go to 
Dr. Charles Harper, the principal of the Murray Hill School. 


Henry H. Brunings Again President of Litho Club 

The annual business meeting of the Litho Club was held at 
the Cafe Boulevard in New York city on January 28 last. 
After the dinner President Brunings called the meeting to 


Henry H. Brunings 


order for the discussion and transaction of the regular order 
of business. At the conclusion of these proceedings, William 
Miller, the president of the Litho Club during the years 1922 
and 1923, was called upon to act as chairman of the meeting 
for the election and installation of officers and of the Board 
of Governors for the ensuing year. Henry H. Brunings, of the 
American Lithograph Company, was reélected president; Her- 
man Korte, Vice-President; R. M. Schmid, treasurer, and 
William H. Hussey, secretary. The following Board of Gov- 
ernors was also elected: Art department, William Miller and 
Roy Hickox; transfer department, Hugo Schaedler and Daniel 
Esquirol; superintendent’s department, Charles Korte and 
Arthur H. George; finishing department, John Henkeldei and 
Joseph Desch; proving department, Edward Kraus and Wil- 
liam Steers; press department, Louis Steinmetz and Charles 
Miller; associate member, William Gay. 

The Litho Club has materially increased its membership 
during the past year, and is in very good financial condition. 
It is planned during the year to make one monthly meeting an 
educational one and the next a social one. It is also purposed 
to issue a house-organ setting forth the aims and objects of 
the Litho Club, which will be for the benefit not only of all 
the members but also of other members of the craft through- 
out the country. At present, members of the craft in other 
cities enjoy associate membership in the Litho Club; this 
membership will be extended and other clubs organized. 
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The Lithographic Technical Foundation 


Its History and Purpose 


 Ghsiipniaaes national research laboratory will 
be established at the University of Cincin- 
nati, says the Times-Star in its issue of 
January 26. This unit will undertake the 
* research work of the Lithographic Tech- 
nical Foundation of New York city, which 
is an association made up of the litho- 
& graphic interests of the United States. 
Negotiations Selina the Lithographic Technical Foundation 
and the University of Cincinnati have been under way for 
about a year, culminating this morning in acceptance by the 
officers of the Lithographic Technical Foundation of the plans 
and policies proposed by the university authorities. 

In accordance with the university’s general research policy, 
the work to be undertaken will be paid for entirely by the 
Lithographic Technical Foundation, but will be under the gen- 
eral direction of the university officers. This follows the gen- 
eral plan which was inaugurated when the research laboratory 
of the Tanners’ Council of America was established at the uni- 
versity. The work is of a basic character, covering the more 
abstract and fundamental researches of the lithographic indus- 
try. It does not take up any testing or immediate shop anal- 
yses, but confines itself strictly to the necessary solution of 
the larger scientific problems necessary to the advancement of 
the lithographic industry. 

Robert F. Reed, a research director of the Du Pont com- 
pany at Wilmington, Delaware, has been selected as director 
of the new laboratory. Professor Reed graduated from the 
cooperative course in chemical engineering of the university 
in the class of 1914, and during his college codperative work 
and since graduation has specialized on lithographic processes. 
He will arrive at the university on March 1 and will undertake 
the work of organization at that time. His quarters will be 
in the chemical building, and, in accordance with the univer- 
sity’s policy, his first duties will be a general study of the 
underlying problems of the industry. When this is accom- 
plished he will undertake the building of the necessary staff 
for the continuance of the researches on a larger scale. 

The Lithographic Technical Foundation was established by 
the lithographic industries of the United States to further the 
art and science of general lithographic processes, covering not 
only the immediate processes of lithography, but also studies 
into accessory lines of ink, paper and presses. The officers are: 
Alfred B. Rode, New York, president; R. V. Mitchell, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, vice-president; Charles W. Frazier, New York, 
treasurer, and Albert J. Ford, New York, secretary. The 
Foundation was established primarily to operate a research 
laboratory in order that there might be a clearing house for 
the many advances in science which are being made at the 
present time. 

The new laboratory will translate the many new abstract 
developments into terms of lithographic processes. In addi- 
tion to this, the training of executives through the codperative 
system of the university to introduce the many new scientific 
principles into lithographic plants will be one of the objects 
of the Foundation. 

A special meeting of the directors of the University of 
Cincinnati was recently held and unanimous approval given 
to the project, which was worked out at a conference of the 
Lithographic Technical Foundation and Dean Herman Schnei- 
der of the engineering college. 

The new unit will be a part of the Institute of Industrial 
Research, founded last year, of which Dean Herman Schneider 





is director. The entire working of the laboratory will be 
under the personal supervision of Dean Schneider, as director 
of the institute. 

PURPOSE OF THE FOUNDATION 


At the session of the American Paper & Pulp Association 
held at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York city, on Thurs- 
day morning, February 5, R. V. Mitchell, president of the 
Harris Automatic Press Company, Cleveland, Ohio, and vice- 
president of the Lithographic Technical Foundation, made the 
following address: 

About eighteen months ago, at the meeting of the National Asso- 
ciation of Employing Lithographers at White Sulphur Springs, the 
association came to the decision that for a great many years the 
lithographic business had been going on without the proper research 
and scientific effort to bring forward the most modern, up-to-date 
methods of conducting the business. The members of the associa- 
tion realized, further, that their business was being very seriously 
hampered by the lack of capable workmen in the pressroom and in 
other departments of the industry, and consequently a movement 
was started inaugurating what is now called the Lithographic Tech- 
nical Foundation, which has three purposes: the training of execu- 
tives, the training of workers, and the conducting of scientific 
research in reference to the industry. 

A committee was appointed to make a thorough investigation 
of the whole subject before launching any particular plan. We 
realized that, for instance, in the case of vocational training, there 
had been a great many efforts made and an accumulation of a great 
many mistakes; a great deal of successful work had been accom- 
plished, it is true, but nothing which had seemed to permanently 
solve the problems of the industry with reference to training its 
men. Consequently, this committee started in its work. 

In our investigation we soon came upon a man who has made a 
most signal success in vocational training, Dean Schneider, the dean 
of the College of Engineering of the University of Cincinnati. 
About twenty years ago Dean Schneider conceived the idea of 
starting, in connection with the University of Cincinnati, what is 
now called a coérdinated method of training executives. The plan 
was to put two fellows in pairs; have one go to school for two 
weeks or four weeks, as the case might be, while the other was 
employed in some plant, and then at the end of the two weeks the 
two men would alternate. 

For a while they had some difficulty in getting the heads of the 
large business enterprises around Cincinnati to codperate with the 
plan. These concerns feared that if a man worked for them for two 
weeks, then spent two weeks at school, the labor they would receive 
would be very inefficient. But finally such firms as Procter & 
Gamble and five or six other of the larger concerns in Cincinnati 
were won over. I happen to be the director of a concern in Dayton 
that also entered into the movement, and we took on some of the 
codperative students and began that work. The result is that 
there are now fifteen hundred students in the University of Cin- 
cinnati engaged in that coodrdinated education. Men as far away 
as Worcester, Massachusetts, are coérdinating with the University 
of Cincinnati. In other words, one fellow is working in Worcester, 
while the other goes to school at Cincinnati, and every two or four 
weeks they exchange. It is called codrdinated education because 
there is a man working in connection with the university called a 
codrdinator, who goes from the college to the particular plant 
where a student is at work and shows him where in a practical way 
there is being produced a result, the theory of which he has studied 
in the classroom. The remarkable results obtained are evidenced 
by the fact that today over seventy per cent of the graduates of that 
college of the University of Cincinnati are executives in the plants 
in which they took their educational training. 

We made a very broad study of this subject over a period of 
the last twelve or fifteen months. It is thought, and Dean Schneider 
and other educators with whom we have consulted are very confi- 
dent, that exactly the same theory can be applied to the training 
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of the employee instead of the executive, that 
by codperation with the technical schools, 
both public and private, we can set up, for 
instance, certain zones; call them lithographic 
zones, if you will. We will go into those zones, 
and we will get some schools that will agree 
to take on the curriculum prescribed by our 
organization. This curriculum will include 
physics, chemistry and subjects that go di- 
rectly into training the employee for work in 
the pressroom of the printer or lithographer, 
and will also include such studies as civics, 
which will help to make a better citizen of him. 

At the University of Cincinnati we will 
train the executives. In these various trade 
zones over the country, codperating with the 
local school and with the boys working in the 
local plants, we shall be training men to work 
in the various departments of the lithographic 
and printing establishments. 

It is a tried plan. We are not going out 
and raising a large sum of money to put into 
brick and mortar for an institution to be 
erected out on the hills somewhere with the 
hope that the theory is sound and that it 
will ultimately succeed, and that we will get 
maybe ten or fifteen or twenty trained men 
out of it a year. Instead of that we have 
developed a scheme which we think will 
enable us to use all existing facilities for edu- 
cation. We are not compelled to put any of 
our money into brick and mortar, and so out 
of that has grown an idea of establishing a 
lithographic foundation in the shape of an 
endowment fund. To start with, we hope 
to raise $500,000, the income of which will 
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LITHO-OFFSET PRESSES 


JN duplicating single forms for long 
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“I to the production of high class color 

work —direct mail literature—posters 
S| —brochures—folders for envelope in- 
HW} serts—broadsides or any literature 
Mm where illustration and beautiful color 


be sufficient to maintain a managing director, 
who will practically take the place of a sec- 


S Offset Printing is much more eco- 
HT nomical than duplicating by any let- 
‘terpress process. Many pieces of ad- 
vertising matter that are now being 


retary, and who will be responsible for the 
creation of these connections and the main- 
tenance of the research department in the 
University of Cincinnati. 

We have had unusual codperation from 
the University of Cincinnati. The university 
has agreed to set over for our use four or 
five laboratory rooms and to make the man ‘ ad 
who is selected and goes to work on March 1 
a full professor in the University, and that 
work is under way. The research department 
is practically established, ready to go to work. 

That this is a practical scheme is evidenced 
somewhat by the fact that some years ago 
the Tanners’ Association began the same thing 
with the University of Cincinnati. That as- 
sociation raised enough money by a yearly 
assessment placed upon the various tanners 
of the country to establish this research de- 
partment in the university. The chemists and 
scientific men went to work there. The re- 
sults of their researches were sent out by a 
bulletin to all in the trade, irrespective of 
who they were, and as a result some very 
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combinations add to its selling value and attractive- 
ness. While in general use the words Offset Print- 
ing is used to designate a class of work that is done 
by a combination of lithographic, photo engraving 
and transfer processes—the photo engraving process 
ition to the lithographic process that 
offset printing 


The press using « tlat sinc plate which transfers 
tubber blanket, thence on 


economy. 
Many people are of the opinion that Offset Prin’ 
This is not 


= by the old printing process can be done with 
etter quality, for less money by the Offset Process. 
Artists prefer to have their work produced Offset 
because it reproduces the feeling-and originality more 
accurately than can be done by any other printing 

rocess. Advertising men prefer Offset because their 


different lithography. pro- 
is exactly the same as used in lithog- 


od ting | ll you what 
} let us tell you it 
Prncng process~-no obli+ 


our ertising it 
direct mail literature it you have it prod: 
information upon application to the 
Service Department of — 


Excellent Example of Offset Lithography 


An excellent piece of offset lithography is illustrated herewith. It is a piece of direct-mail advertising 
sent out by the Western Lithograph & Office Supply Company, Wichita, Kansas. The illustrations are well 


wonderful things have been accomplished. I produced and the type reproduction is sharp and clear. It is always a pleasure to see samples of this 


understand that one concern’s profits last 
year were increased by $1,000,000 just by one 
discovery that has come out of the research bureau of the Tanners’ 
Association at the University of Cincinnati. 

What it has meant to the Tanners’ Association is best evidenced 
by the fact that that association has just now built and erected a 
very beautiful building on the campus of the university and has 
presented it to the university in which its research work is to be 
continued. So we are coming to the associated trades of the print- 
ing and lithographic industry with an idea that we believe is fun- 
damentally sound because it has been proved. It isn’t a theory on 
which we will expend a lot of money with the hope that it will be 
a success. We are confident we have a firm groundwork, and we 
believe we should have the codperation of all industries. 


character, for as a usual thing the offset lithographer is too busy with his customers 


to pay much attention to his own advertising needs. 


As you know, I am a printing-press manufacturer. I have been 
connected with this movement from the beginning. Our realization 
of the tremendous shortage of labor in the lithographic plants of 
the country and the extent to which our business and yours would 
be. increased if additional help could be secured, has enlisted my 
most hearty response in the movement. That is also true of the 
other press manufacturers. We now hope to go to the paper 
manufacturers and to the ink manufacturers, and so divide this 
problem that it will not be a burden upon any one, and raise this 
$500,000 as an endowment for this work. 

It seems to me that the businesslike method of approach would 
appeal to you, as it will not be a constant source of assessment. 
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Lithographic Topics 


By “Sutty” 


JosepH DEUTSCH, president of the National Association of 
Employing Lithographers and head of the two big lithograph- 
ing plants in Chicago and Milwaukee, writes: “ I want to take 
this opportunity to congratulate you upon the offset litho- 
graphing department started in the January issue of THE IN- 
LAND PRINTER. I read it with considerable interest.” It is a 
pleasure to get a letter like this from one so well known in the 
lithographing world, and it is my sincere wish that this depart- 
ment will prove of like interest to every one interested in offset 
lithography. It is not purposed to deal with glittering generali- 
ties here but to try to give material and information that will 
be helpful to you in everyday business. To analyze the prob- 
lems and difficulties that are sure to arise in the realm of offset 
lithography and photo-lithography — that will always be the 
purpose of this department. 


O. T. Harris, for years connected with the big publishing 
house of Thomas Nelson & Sons, Edinburgh, Scotland, and 
New York city, and now affiliated with the Kingsport Press, 
Kingsport, Tennessee, has just returned from a four months’ 
tour on the other side. I met him on a Jersey Central ferry 
the other day and he told me of some mighty interesting 
things he ran into over there, and knowing how interested I 
am in offset lithography he told me of a visit he had made to 
the Elms Press in London. This company has a large litho- 
graphing department and operates a number of offset presses. 
One of these presses prints from a web, either three colors one 
side and one color on the other, or two colors each side. What 
astonished him, he said, was the sight of trade publications 
and motion picture magazines being printed by the offset 
method on this press, and the splendid results they were get- 
ting. It has always been my wish to see some magazine pub- 
lisher or newspaper publishe¥ print a monthly or a Sunday 
supplement in this manner.. It, has been tried over here, but so 
far with rather indifferent success. It seems it is bound to 
come, judging from recent investigations being made by a 
trade-paper publishing house and also a newspaper publisher. 


Henry A. Porter, the active sales manager of the Harris 
Automatic Press Company, is a promoter of offset lithography 
of unstinted energy. He not only travels over the country 
giving illustrated lectures on offset lithography, but his entire 
campaign of advertising has to do with the education of the 
buyers of printing into the beauties and use of offset. Recently 
he gave his lecture to the Milwaukee Club of Printing House 
Craftsmen at the Chamber of Commerce in that city. As an 
aid to his lecture there were exhibits showing how a piece of 
advertising literature grows from the artist’s sketch through 
the photo-lith transfer to the plates and to the finished job. 
The lecture was well attended by members of the printing 
craft, all of whom were intensely interested. 


Up In the mountains of North Carolina at a place called 
Naples, near Hendersonville, M. R. Hilford, formerly with the 
Standard Publishing Company, of Cincinnati, has established 
a plant for doing color offset lithographing and publishing. It 
is to be known as the Hilford Lithographing & Publishing 
Company, and will confine its efforts at first to the printing 
of four-color calendars by offset lithography. A Harris press, 
a Directoplate machine and various other equipment are 
being installed. The company expects to be well under way 
by May 1. Mr. Hilford was one of the most successful sales- 
men for the Standard Publishing Company, his sales having 


grown to such a large figure that he felt the time had come 
when he could enter the manufacturing field on his own 
account. The company will be a mutual affair; the heads of 
every department will hold an interest in the new company. 
Mr. Hilford feels that by such an arrangement each man will 
have the success of the venture at heart and will give his best 
and undivided efforts towards its success. 


Henry H. Brunincs, of the American Lithograph Com- 
pany, is one of the most interesting men I come into contact 
with in the offset field. He is a deep student of all methods 
and appliances that enter into the production of offset lithog- 
raphy. Starting in 1905 as a copy boy in the offices of the 
Associated Sunday Magazines, he graduated into the makeup 
department, the typographic department and the manufactur- 
ing department, until, in 1917, he became connected with the 
photo-process department and engaged in experimental work, 
which he is still doing at the present time. His knowledge has 
been acquired by the closest application to all the details and 
methods now in vogue in offset lithography, and he is always 
eager to get information that will aid his company in eco- 
nomical production; in fact, he is considered one of the best 
authorities on the subject of offset lithography and photome- 
chanical processes. We had an interesting discussion last 
month on offset plates and the necessity of finding some 
means of making them endure for longer runs. Mr. Brunings 
maintained that if the paper manufacturers supplied a paper 


Arthur Sharp 
The many friends of Arthur Sharp will be glad to see this late photo of him, 
recently taken in Cincinnati. For many years Mr. Sharp was connected with 
the American Bank Note Company at the New York city plant, and later 
became superintendent and production manager of the new lithographing depart- 
ment of Wynkoop Hallenbeck Crawford Company, New York city, where he 
made an enviable record in the production of artistic offset lithography. About 
a year ago the Ault & Wiborg Company induced him to join its selling force. 
In a recent letter from him he seems to be very happy in his new connection 
and, judging from the picture, there is no occasion for doubting his word. 


that was perfectly clean and free from all dust and lint, it 
would not be necessary to bother about the plates. I believe 
his conclusions are correct, and I hope one of the first acts 
of research work on the part of the Lithographic Technical 
Foundation will be the paper problem. It is a very important 
subject to the offset lithographer. 
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E..is Bassist, technical expert in offset lithography, 
is at the present time installing a photo-lith department 
in the printing establishment of Goodwin Brothers, St. Louis, 
Missouri. This firm only recently embarked in the field 
of offset lithography, and Mr. Bassist will spend some time 
teaching the employees how to operate a step-and-repeat ma- 
chine and instructing them in the making of press plates. He 
was born in Budapest, Hungary, and learned the fundamental 














Reproduction, in halftone, from specimen produced by the 
Monogutta process. 

principles of lithography in the service of his country, also by 
actual work and practice in Italy, France and Germany and 
as a student under Professor Albert in Vienna, coming to the 
United States in 1906 to continue his work and study here. 
His experience and studies have led him into every branch of 
lithography, offset lithography and photomechanical processes. 
He has never been given to the phantom-chasing of new proc- 
esses. He has always been open to conviction and willing to 
try out anything that savors of value to the craft, but invari- 
ably he has stuck to the tried and proved methods of the best 
minds in the trade, and has also evolved many additional 
methods of doing things more quickly and economically. He 
is an intense student, and in his laboratory in Westwood, New 
Jersey, he has worked out many methods that are proving 
beneficial to ofiset lithography. 


The Monogutta 


One of the outstanding features of this new discovery is 
the elimination of the regulation line and halftone screen and 
substituting in their place a grain plate containing an irregu- 
lar grain formation that admits of the breaking up of the image 
into dots. The plates used in the Monogutta process vary 
according to the nature of the subject to be reproduced. 

We are reproducing on this page two of the illustrations 
taken from the Offset Buch-und Werbekunst, and in a coming 
issue of this department we hope to give a full and complete 
description of this new process. It must be mentioned that 
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the illustrations as shown here are reproduced by the halftone 
process, hence they show the regular halftone screen, which 
does not appear in the originals. 


THE PRINTING BUSINESS 


“What are you going to do with your boy when he comes 
out of college? ” asked one friend of another. 

“T don’t know,” was the reply, “ but I do know one thing, 
I’m not going to take him in with me.” 

“Why not?” asked his friend. 

“ Because,” was the reply, “I think the printing business 
is the worst business man ever made, and I don’t want my 
boy to go through what I have to go through. If I could sell 
my plant and buy a farm, I’d do it tomorrow.” 

Similar expressions, with variations, are voiced every day 
by men in the printing business, and not one of them means 
what he says, or if he does he has a distorted vision. 

There is nothing the matter with the printing business as a 
business. Divide it up into units of individual businesses and 
there may be a good deal the matter with the units; but if it 
is carefully examined it will be found that the trouble is 
merely a reflection of the man who runs the business. 

Whether a business is successful or unsuccessful, pleasant 
or disagreeable, is a matter of man. 

The printing business is one of exacting requirements — 
so is every other business. 

Eternal vigilance is the price of success in the printing 
business; but no more than it is in any other business. 

The printing business can be just as “ rotten” as a man 
wants to make it — or as inspiring as he wills. 

The printing business is no business for the man who wants 
to shirk responsibility; but for such a man the skids are oiled, 
no matter what business he enters. 


Reproducticn, in halftone, from specimen produced by the 
Monogutta process. 

Benjamin Franklin loved the printing business —so did 
Theodore De Vinne —so have hundreds of others who saw 
in it tasks to be mastered, and had a full realization of its 
possible triumphs.—The Value Mark. 


ArT is one of the two organs of human progress. By 
words man interchanges thought. By forms of art he inter- 
changes feelings, and this with all men; not only of the pres- 
ent time, but also of the past and the future.— Tolstoy. 
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concerning the best methods of obtaining results. 


Transpositions Between Spaceband and Letter 
An operator sends a proof showing transpositions between 
spaceband and last letter in word. He wants to know a remedy. 
Answer.— We suggest that you slightly enlarge the space 
between the corner of chute spring and the assembler rail, and 
also bend the points of the chute spring just a trifle. 


Catching of Matrix Corrected 
A correspondent writes: “In reply to your recent letter 
advising me as to the cause of my matrices being bent on the 
lower back toe, I found the trouble was due to the matrix 
aligning piece catching on the assembling elevator and rising 
with it as the line was sent up. When I removed this piece and 
dressed it off a trifle, my trouble was eliminated.” 


Laundry Slips Printed From Slugs 

P. A. Seigler, of the Herald, Albany, Georgia, sends a 
printed sheet of laundry slips, and writes as follows: “I am 
enclosing a job set 20-up on Model 14, running 634 lines a 
minute, and using vertical leaders. The total time consumed 
in setting this job was four hours and forty-two minutes. 
Please advise me if this is fairly good time for a job of this 
character.” 

Answer.—The operator made a good showing both in pro- 
duction and in appearance of the finished job. There were 
three sizes of roman faces and one auxiliary face, and there 
were three columns of vertical leaders. 


Back Edge of Second Elevator Bar Damaged 


An operator states that the back rail of the second elevator 
bar is badly nicked in many places, and wishes to know whether 
it should be renewed to prevent harm to the combination 
teeth. He asks suggestions to prevent the spacebands slipping 
off the rail of the intermediate channel, which causes the 
damage. 

Answer.—The first thing to do is to prevent the back lug 
of the spaceband from sliding off the back rail of the inter- 
mediate channel. If you have a friction spring above the 
quad tilting bar and it does not prevent the twisting of 
the spacebands, we suggest that you place another spring just 
below the quad tilting bar. With both these springs in posi- 
tion, there should be less tendency of the spacebands slipping 
off the rail and causing damage to the bar. Some operators 
place a narrow strip of leather in each of the lower grooves 
of the channel so that the lower end of the spaceband wedge 
has contact with them. This is often an effective remedy. 
To remove the burrs raised on the back surface of the com- 
bination rails of the second elevator only requires that you 
draw a small three-cornered file through each of the grooves 
of the bar. Move it with light pressure. Afterwards graph- 
ite these rails with a brush which will lubricate the surfaces 
that were nicked and lessen the friction with the matrix teeth. 
A new bar will not be an immediate necessity. 


By E. M. KEATING 


The experiences of composing-machine operators, machinists and users are solicited, with the object of the widest possible dissemination of knowledge 
Replies to inquiries will be made by mail when accompanied by return postage. 





Setting Intricate Matter on the Machine 

An operator writes: “I am a subscriber to THE INLAND 
PRINTER and should like to ask you whether there are any 
books or courses on how to set other than straight matter 
on the linotype, such as tables and lining up of columns, etc.” 

Answer.—This matter is taken up with considerable care 
in a chapter in the book “ The Mechanism of the Linotype,” 
pages 145 to 150. 


Spongy Slugs Not Always Due to Faulty Metal 

A number of very spongy slugs were received, together with 
a letter calling attention to their condition and asking if the 
fault was not due to poor metal. 

Answer.—There is nothing in the appearance of the slugs 
to prove conclusively that the fault is with the metal. We 
believe you have impaired plunger action or possibly a loose 
fitting plunger, which will give weak force to the metal enter- 
ing the mold and as a consequence the mold cell is not filled 
solidly with metal. Owing to the spongy condition of the base 
of the slugs, we are unable to state whether the pot is the 
correct height. The pot mouth jets should show full next to 
constant side of the mold. We suggest that you make a test 
and see that the temperature is not above 550 degrees. Ob- 
serve surface of metal in the pot as the plunger descends. If 
the surface is disturbed by an up flow of metal around the 
plunger, it indicates a loose fitting plunger, and you should 
procure a new one. Try to secure a solid slug, and note posi- 
tion of jets in relation to constant side of mold. Look into 
the foregoing before considering metal properties, as we be- 
lieve the metal is not at fault. 


Metal Adheres to Pot Mouthpiece 

An operator describes a trouble which produces back 
squirts on his machine, on which the pot is heated by electric 
current. It appears that metal frequently becomes attached 
to the mouthpiece, and unless it is kept wiped off squirts occur. 

Answer.— When this trouble is present you should increase 
the mouthpiece heat, which, as you know, is controlled inde- 
pendently of the heat of the metal in the pot. This increase 
of heat is accomplished by the rheostat on the panel box. If 
you have an old-style heater, there is a switch which you can 
turn to high, medium, low, or off, which will affect the current 
as indicated. If you have a new style, the pointer will indi- 
cate how the heat will be. If the indicator is in the center 
and points upward, the heat will be normal. We would sug- 
gest that you turn the pointer to the right one or two spaces, 
operate fifteen minutes — repeat and again operate the same 
length of time. Continue until the slugs begin to show slightly 
spongy at the base. If the lockup is fairly uniform, the fore- 
going should prevent adhesion of metal to the mouthpiece. 
Where cap and mold body are not correctly aligned because of 
bent mold posts, vou can not correct the trouble by shifting the 
pot legs. Test the lockup by using each mold in the disk. This 
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will show you which mold cap is out of alignment with the 
body. If you are unable to straighten the posts, write to the 
Mergenthaler Linotype Company for a utility mold and send 
in your mold for correction. 


Matrices Are Damaged by Heat 
An operator asks if matrices which have been removed 
from the metal pot, after being there for considerable time — 
how long not stated — are of any value for further use. 
Answer.— Matrices that have been subjected to the heat 
of a melting pot are only fit for the junk pile, as the heat has 
reduced the brass to a low state of resistance. You can pre- 
vent matrices getting into the metal pot by making it a rule 
to pick up each matrix as it falls, and to look around and 
under the machine when you finish your day’s work. The 
yearly losses to machine owners by the neglect of operators 
is a large item. A little care will reduce this loss. 


Correctly Trimmed Slugs Work Off Their Feet 

A number of slugs were received with the request that we 
micrometer them. This we did, and found them accurate top 
and bottom. The trouble described by the sender of the slugs 
was that in forms where page heads were parallel with the 
grippers on the cylinder press the slugs would work off their 
feet and the furniture would work up in the margins. 

Answer—The slugs appear to measure correctly, which 
relieves them from blame. The trouble may come from the 
following direct causes: (1) columns not spaced out; (2) 
rollers set too tight against the form; (3) cylinder carrying 
too much tympan, and when a heavy form is on the press the 
cylinder bearers are not tight against the bearers of the bed, 
which will cause the slugs to tilt. 


Do Not Wash the Matrices 


A Canadian operator asked several questions regarding the 
care of matrices, referring in particular to the washing of 
matrices in gasoline. Apparently he did not know the harmful 
effects of this procedure. Several other questions were asked. 

Answer.— Matrices should not be washed in gasoline. Run 
them out of the magazine, place them in galleys on their edge, 
take a rubber eraser and polish the upturned edges, then take 
the magazine brush and remove the rubber particles. The 
brush should have a small amount of graphite on its bristles, 
in order to make the edges smooth. Turn the matrices over 
and repeat on the opposite edges, avoiding the punched-in 
part. The matrix lugs should be very bright when you have 
finished cleaning. If you have a bellows, blow off all loose 
dust before running the matrices into the magazine. The 
magazine should be cleaned with the brush, removing all dust, 
so that the inside is very bright. Do not use gasoline to clean 
the magazine unless the brush fails to remove the dust in the 
usual way. Matrices must not be cleaned on the sides, only 
on the edges. Before returning the matrices to the magazine 
you should clean the grooves of the distributor screws. This 
is easily done by using a narrow strip of clean cloth, wet with 
gasoline. While the screws are rotating hold the cloth strip 
in the groove of each screw, and it will remove the dirt and 
oil. Begin near the distributor box on each screw. The cause 
of the slug being bent while being ejected may be its spongy 
condition. Clean the plunger every day with a wire brush, 
then rub its surface with graphite — use either a rag or a fiber 
brush for this purpose. Keep the metal up to the proper height 
in the metal pot so that the slugs do not become spongy. Also 
do not allow the metal to become too hot, as the same result 
follows. The proper height to keep metal in the pot is about 
one-half inch from top of crucible. Do not allow the tem- 
perature of the metal to go much above 550 degrees F. Always 
keep a thermometer to verify the heat. To test the adjust- 
ment of the back screw in the elevator head, send in a line 
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without spacebands, stop cams just about the time the plunger 
should descend. Examine the space between the back screw 
and the top of the vise. There should be no more than %1 
inch when these stated conditions are present. Do not change 
unless test is made. After the back screw is set, you may set 
the adjusting screw just above the vise automatic rod. If the 
spaceband wedge binds between the prongs of the chute spring, 
just push the chute spring back or the spaceband chute back. 


Lining Up Roman Numerals or Other Letters 

Any one who has a copy of “ The Mechanism of the Lino- 
type ” of the fifth or later editions should read the chapter on 
the setting of intricate matter, as it will amplify the following 
interesting article: 

Although the lining up of roman numerals or other letters 
at the beginning of lines may appear to some as quite difficult, 
it is an easy task on the linotype, states The Linotype News. 
First, determine just how high the numerals are to run, or how 
many different letters are to be used in combination, and then 
set the assembling elevator, line delivery carriage and vise 
jaws enough wider than the actual width of the slugs to be 
cast to accommodate the total number of individual numerals 
or letters to be used at the beginning of the line, together with 
enough space matrices — not spacebands —to make up the 
difference in width between the narrowest letter and the widest 
set of numerals or letters to be used. As the “ extra ” matrices 
assembled at the beginning of each line will be out beyond the 
opening in the mold, they will not cast, and so the slugs will 
not require trimming. Some operators follow the practice of 
reversing the “ extra” matrices at the beginning of such lines; 
that is, turning them around, casting edge away from the mold, 
with the assembling elevator, line delivery carriage and vise 
jaws set to the same width as the mold, lifting the reversed 
matrices from the second elevator, and later sawing off the 
surplus blank space at the beginning of the slugs. But the 
procedure explained here is much more efficient than that 
other, and lines set in the way here suggested will not have 
to be sawed, but will be delivered onto the receiving galley 
ready for the makeup man. 

If the roman numerals in a given job, say, are to run up to 
XX, the total number of individual numerals to be used in 
that job will be three I’s, one V and two X’s: IIIVXX. And 
various combinations of these numerals must be assembled 
at the beginning of each line of such matter to be set. Example: 


I — The Man From Home. 
IV — Oliver Twist. 
XII — Roads of Destiny. 
XX — The Great Stone Face. 
III — A Child’s Dream of a Star. 


To set the first line, assemble XXVII at the beginning; bring 
down two em quads (the space decided on, say); then the 
letter I, and set the rest of the line in the usual way. The 
XXVII, being out beyond the opening in the mold, of course will 
not cast, and so will not have to be trimmed off. To set the 
second line: Assemble XXII first; put in the same invariable 
spacing (two em quads); then iV, and so on. 

In the following example of lined-up letters there are six 
classifications, ABCDEX, or their combinations. 


X Eli Whitney & Co 
A Jameson, P. W 
CD Kelly, Frank F 
ABX Quebec, Henry 
E Lattimer & Brown 


To set the first line, assemble ABCDE at the beginning of the 
line; then use as many space matrices — not spacebands — as 
has been decided on; put in the X, and set the rest of the line 
in the usual way. To set the fourth line, assemble CDE first; 
put in space matrices as before; then ABX, and so on. 
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Weeklies Gain in Number. Others Lose 

Some interesting facts regarding the number of newspapers 
and periodicals published in this country and in Canada are 
shown in the 1925 edition of the “ American Newspaper Annual 
and Directory.” N. W. Ayer & Son have analyzed the data 
compiled and they show: 

During the year 1924, 1,108 publications suspended, but 
the losses were more than made up by an increase of 1,319 
during the same period. In 1917 there were 24,868 publica- 
tions listed, but during the next three years there was a tre- 
mendous fatality among these, especially among the smaller 
country weeklies. More than 2,200 publications of all kinds 
suspended during the three years after 1917, but now the tide 
seems to have turned somewhat, and there are 97 more week- 
lies than last year. There are now about 11,500 weekly and 
small-town newspapers. The rest are religious, agricultural 
and class publications of weekly circulation. 

Consolidations, suspensions and removals of daily news- 
papers during the last year caused a loss of 19 in that class; 
there are 6 fewer triweeklies than last year, and 9 fewer semi- 
weeklies. In the middle western states the dailies suffered a 
loss of 13, the triweeklies 5, and the semiweeklies were in- 
creased by 6. The weeklies showed an actual increase of 28 
in the middle western states. 

This vitality of the weeklies rather upsets the frequent 
assertions that the weeklies are fast disappearing from the 
earth — an assertion which is often made by those whose 
interests seem to favor that situation. 


How Local Publications Are Discounted 

Local newspapers — and this includes those up to a con- 
siderable sized daily — must guard their claims to recognition 
and patronage by advertisers in the local field, if they would 
hold the business they are entitled to. We are urged to this 
remark by the fact that great magazines and metropolitan 
dailies are “ selling ” themselves to national advertisers as the 
best and cheapest “local circulation” mediums, and a great 
many advertisers now believe it to be a fact. 

We have in our possession letters from some of the largest 
national advertisers which indicate their sales departments 
have been “sold,” if not delivered, to the big magazines and 
periodicals,and we must believe from knowledge of local condi- 
tions that these large advertisers are being misled into believing 
they are actually getting worth-while local circulation in com- 
munities that are away outside the range of the publications 
they are using. 

For instance, the Log Cabin Products Company asserts 
that in one Iowa county its advertising in certain magazines 
goes into one home in every seven, and that these magazines 
are lent to at least two other homes for each copy, so that its 
advertising is “read by one person, at least, in every three 
homes.” A check-up of that county will show that the claim 
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is preposterous, and that one local newspaper there covers 
over seventy per cent of the rural homes of the county and 
almost all the homes of its town. The newspaper might well 
claim also a reader circulation of two or even four for one, 
and thus make it appear a complete coverage in that territory, 
with an added local influence that greatly discounts any other 
circulation possible. 

Another instance is to be cited in a midwest state, where 
an eastern clock manufacturing company writes a local jew- 
eler, asking if the jeweler is putting the rotagravure section 
of a Chicago paper to work for him. The advertising of this 
clock manufacturer, it is stated to the jeweler, has been run- 
ning for some time in the Sunday section mentioned, and it 
should greatly stimulate the Christmas sale of clocks in that 
territory! In this community the newspaper mentioned is 
hardly known among readers, and its circulation can not be 
more than one in a hundred, if that much. Yet the local news- 
papers of that section are being overlooked for the convenience 
of a sales force that is “sold”’ on metropolitan space for this 
far-away country circulation that is largely imaginary. 

A hardware merchant in another western town requested 
a stove manufacturer in Michigan to use local newspaper 
space to help him dispose of goods stocked, and received the 
answer that a Chicago newspaper is doing its “ local” adver- 
tising in that town, claiming a circulation there which reaches 
one out of every six families in the town. The local publisher 
made an investigation to determine the actual circulation, and 
found in the town just thirty-one copies of this Sunday news- 
paper which claims to give the manufacturer and dealer “local” 
circulation. There are over 750 boxholders in the local post- 
office of that town, and the local newspaper reaches over 700 
of these. 

The lesson to the local publisher is that his newspaper and 
its possibilities as an advertising medium are not being equally 
“sold” to the general advertiser who needs, and should want, 
local circulation to help the local dealer move his goods. Even 
New York newspapers, and most of the large magazines that 
sell their circulation at a five hundred per cent loss in order to 
secure great national coverage, compile and present to adver- 
tisers careful analyses of their circulation, even to showing the 
number of copies claimed to be sold in every city and town of 
the United States. But the local newspapers do not get that 
kind of information to the advertisers. Neither do the local 
newspapers stick around on every occasion to be “ good fel- 
lows ” with the space-buyers of manufacturers and agencies 
who place advertising. The result is an advantage to the sales- 
men of space in the big mediums, and the overlooking or con- 
tempt of the local mediums, which really afford the most 
intensive and effective advertising in their territory, for the 
reason that the local mediums are paid for by readers who 
really want them. Entire families read every page and ponder 
every item; there is local interest in every bit of such papers. 
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Either there must be a movement started to present these 
better claims of local daily and weekly newspapers to the 
advertisers that think they are now getting local circulation in 
national magazines, or each local publisher should begin now 
to check the claims of such national mediums and show up the 
facts if they prove to be misrepresented. This must be done 
if these local mediums are not to lose vast amounts of appro- 
priations which were made with the hope and intent of speed- 
ing up local sales for the dealers, who are, after all, the movers 
of goods to the ultimate consumer. 


Contests Raise Newspaper Standards 

In most states newspaper conventions are now featured 
with contests for best front pages, best editorial pages, best 
farm departments or best general makeup ideas. And it is all 
working toward a better standard for newspaper production 
that is certainly commendable. We well remember a very few 
years ago when the “best front page makeup” contest was 
sprung at a state convention. A silver cup donated for the 
occasion was the prize to be won, and the competition brought 
out scores of the state’s weekly and other newspapers, which 
were displayed at the convention and became a center of 
interest. There were all sorts and styles of front pages, prob- 
ably two-thirds of them bearing display advertising and other 
paid matter. Headings for the news stories ranged all the way 
from the single-line black-face eight-point to ‘‘ scare heads ” 
that were then regarded as of the sensational type. The prize 
was won by a beautiful six-column weekly paper, whose first- 
page stories were headed in thirty-point condensed, two lines, 
and with a single hanging indention four-line deck below this. 
Eight of such heads were nicely balanced over the page, and 
it was a beauty. That contest did more to improve the first 
pages in that state than any one thing that ever happened 
along that line. The next year and the next, continuing each 
year, brought out more beautiful first pages, with such a disap- 
pearance of front-page advertising that communities must have 
been startled 

Now the rule is to extend such newspaper contests to other 
pages, and to the whole paper —even to departments. The 
improvement all along the line goes on apace, so that the 
“country weekly ” is no longer a newspaper joke, or the care- 
less product of a bedraggled business. 

May we especially comment on such a newspaper contest 
held at the recent meeting of the Wisconsin Press Association 
at Madison. The department of journalism of the Wisconsin 
College of Agriculture sponsored this contest, and went much 
farther than we have heard of before in making the prizes very 
substantial rewards of cash in three distinct classes. The 
first class included the best front page makeup, $25 prize; 
second prize, $15; N. E. A. membership as third prize. The 
second class took in the best editorial page, with similar 
prizes, and the third class was for best farm news service with 
equal prizes. Best front-page prizes were given to newspapers 
published in towns of less than 750 population; also to those 
in towns of 750 to 1,500 population, with another prize to 
those in towns of more than 1,500. The judges found a mar- 
velous display of newspaper ability and good makeup in the 
smaller-town class, which was not greatly improved upon, if 
at all, in the towns of the second classification. In the larger 
towns some very splendid examples of front-page news-handling 
was found, and the competition will doubtless stimulate a 
general improvement in first page makeup in Wisconsin. 

The best editorial-page contest was hedged about with cer- 
tain rules that considered the local application of the editorials 
and their community interest, rather than their general char- 
acter or literary excellence. The judges found a vast field 
for improvement in editorial quality of most of the papers 
shown, and a very difficult problem in awarding a prize under 
the conditions. These conditions, however, were well con- 
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ceived in that they directed publishers to the desirability of 
local editorial comment and community upbuilding rather than 
the too-frequent idea of discussion of world affairs and com- 
plex political problems. 

Farm news service was accentuated by the offer of such 
substantial prizes to the best papers shown in that class. The 
conditions of this contest were liberal and did not require 
departmental handling of farm news so much as display of 
important farm features, treatment of the subject matter and 
the informative value of such matter in the local field. In 
this class no doubt Wisconsin newspapers rank very high in 
the United States, and certainly the agricultural interests of 
the state will benefit from the contest thus staged through the 
efforts of the agricultural department. 

We mention these Wisconsin newspaper contests because 
of their scope and the value of the prizes — amounting to $250 
cash — and also because they aroused so much interest. One 
hundred and thirty-three weekly newspapers were entered, the 
display being well handled. 

In some other states there is now being featured more and 
more the “ community service” contest among newspapers, 
large and small. In this we believe is a fine field for news- 
paper promotion, because, when all is said and done, it is 
community service and benefit that tells whether a newspaper 
is a success or not. Such a prize awarded in a fair field natu- 
rally should be a source of great pride to the winner, and it 
is so regarded in states where this contest has been staged for 
several years. A county and township and town plan, and 
program of improvement, may be mapped out and followed 
by a newspaper, thus leading public sentiment toward those 
things which the live newspaper should project for the com- 
munity, to benefit, uplift and make happier the people who 
have made their homes in the community. 


Observations 

That proposed postage rate increase for newspapers will 
fool around in Congress until it actually happens, unless the 
publications most affected are able to head it off. A daily in 
a city of 150,000 people declares it will have to pay $100,000 
a year more postage under the proposed bill than it has here- 
tofore paid. Another ina city of 34,000 sees an added expense 
of $20,000 a year. Other sized papers and towns will be 
affected in about the same ratio. 


Senator Reed, of Pennsylvania, proposes a bill to hold 
Washington newspaper reporters in check by depriving them 
of the privileges of the senate press gallery if they disclose 
executive session news. Senators are not the only ones that 
would like to suppress newspaper publicity when they are 
doing something they think the public should not know. 

“Trade at Home” page propositions are not always what 
they are claimed to be, and are not always profitable to the 
newspaper. Usually the best excuse presented for them is 
that they are easy to sell. But when outside promoters of 
such pages come into your office, keep your armor on, and 
don’t let them get under it. The experience of one Iowa pub- 
lisher is related to us, wherein a pair of salesmen of buy-at- 
home space gained the publisher’s agreement to run a double- 
page spread for twelve weeks and to run a trade-at-home story 
each week on the front page. In return they were to sell the 
advertising space in this double-page with the understanding 
that it was to be additional advertising for the merchants and 
not to take the place of their regular space. They were to 
provide copy for the first four issues, and this was then to 
repeat in turn during the next eight issues. The editor now 
finds he has had to provide new copy for most of them; that 
the merchants have usually curtailed their regular advertising; 
that they are paying higher rates for this buy-at-home space; 
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that readers are resenting the propaganda put out in both 
advertising and first-page matter, and that the advertising is a 
waste and a detriment to the merchants and has greatly injured 
the standing of the newspaper itself. 


There seems to be agitation everywhere regarding legal 
rates for publication of state and local government advertising 
and other matter in newspapers. It is well. We find that in 
most states the present legal rates were established years ago, 
when newspapers were started on a week’s notice with small 
capital, and when circulations were so small as to be without 
merit. Now that newspapers have become real business enter- 
prises, with invested capital equal to that of the banks and 
most other businesses, and with circulations running into the 
thousands, it is becoming a serious matter to secure even cost 
of production. And at the same time we find public officials 
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frequently bearing down on the newspapers and denying them 
even the small compensation that is allowed by law. Occa- 
sionally some publisher takes a disputed case into court and 
even to the state supreme court. Then only is determined the 
real status of the matter. If this status is wrong or detrimental 
to the average publication, an attempt should be made to 
change the law. This attempt can be successfully made if the 
publishers of any state have an organization and a will to put 
it over—and if they have right and justice on their side. 
Legislatures are not easy to move toward such matters, but 
we have learned that where local publishers all bear down on 
their local representatives, and get them definitely promised 
to a program, and then have a few leading members to see that 
the matter of interest is pressed in committees and legislative 
bodies, good results are bound to follow. First comes the 
organization; then the determination to move. 


Review of Newspapers and Advertisements 
By J. L. Frazier 


Gothenberg Times, Gothenberg, Nebraska. Well arranged and uniformly 
printed, your special holiday shopping issue is one of the best papers we have 
examined this month. Advertising display, on the whole, is away above the 
average, although we do not like the heavy borders you use. 

Harotp E. MarkHam, Sparta, Wisconsin.— While the print of the three 
issues of the Herald is not uniform, the paper is commendable as a whole. 
Advertisements are unusually good, but would be better if plain rules, of, say, 
four-point thickness were used as borders throughout the paper and if only one 
or two of the maior lines in each advertisement were set in bold-face type. 
Some of the pleasing displays in the issues sent us conform with these ideas. 





The May Department Stores Company 


DOMINANT IN SELLING 











~. FAMOUS-BARR CO. ~ 
The Dominant Store 


of St. Lowis 




















One of a series of institutional advertisements executed for the Famous-Barr 

Company by the Warwick Typcgraphers, St. Louis, Missouri. It demonstrates 

the possibilities im taste of advertising display of strong tone when the better 
grade of bold-face types are used in connection with consistent illustration. 


The Milwaukee Journal, Milwaukee, Wisconsin.—Your special “‘ Building ” 
edition commemorating the completion of the paper’s new $2,000,000 home 
is a fine one. The 184 pages make one of the largest papers we have ever 
seen and the largest edition as yet issued in Wisconsin. The ‘“ Know Milwau- 
kee”? section is remarkably fine, as is also the roto section, the largest, you 
state, printed in the United States. What pleases us is the general typograph- 
ical excellence of the paper. Advertisements are also excellent. 


M. F. Reppert, Independence, Kansas.—The Student is very attractive. 
Not the least of its good points —and not the ieast responsible for the paper’s 
fine appearance — is the standard border. With the same style of type gen- 
erally used for major display lines the paper looks like a thoroughbred. A 
further improvement would result if plain rules were used instead of the small 
decorative border, which, while not at all offensive, is not so agreeable for a 
steady diet as plain rules. 

Morning Chronicle, Halifax, Nova Scotia.—The hundredth anniversary issue 
of the Nova Scotian is interesting and as attractive as the nature of the pub- 
lication permits. The advertisements are ordinary, but are satisfactory as 
compared with the general run. We should like to see fewer bold type faces 
used and finer types, of course. We do not, however, like the large news heads 
on the first page of the Chronicle. Letter-spacing the lines to make full-column 
width results in a spotty and disagreeable effect. 

Rochelle Independent, Rochelle, Ilinois— Your December 18 issue is very 
good. The open, simply displayed advertisements are exactly in line with best 
principles respecting display; that is, simplicity. Their sole weakness is in 
the use, sometimes, of borders with rather widely separated units. These tend 
to weaken the structure, and therefore the strength of advertising display. 
Plain rules make the best borders, as they do not — unless too black — detract 
from the type as most decorative borders do. When plain rule borders are used 
throughout a paper there is an effect of homogeneity — of course, in connection 
with harmonious types. 

Polk County News, Tryon, North Carolina.— By far the best feature of 
the News is the arrangement of the advertisements, though the advertisements 
fail of effectiveness, as a result of poor type faces, heavy so-called ‘‘ gothics ” 
predominating. That continuous line borders are better than those made up 
of separated units you can see upon consideration of the two kinds in this issue. 
The issue of forty pages, being a special, doubtless influenced the makeup of 
the first page, where all the heads are at the top, thus creating a rather bad 
eifect. They should be distributed evenly over the page, and there should be 
enough of them to make all parts of the page look interesting, not just the top. 
The most essential thing for improving your paper is new type of pleasing design. 

Albion Argus, Albion, Nebraska.— On the whole, your paper is unusually 
good. Several of the copies are unevenly printed, indicating an improper adjust- 
ment of the fountain. The first page makeup is invariably good, but an extra 
lead between the main lines of the heads would improve them, as they seem 
crowded. The second deck of the large headings is usually too insignificant, a 
single word only often appearing in the second line. With the second line so 
short as compared with the first a very displeasing contour results. Too much 
space is usually placed between words in the headings. It is a simple matter 
to select as a pattern a heading that is properly balanced and spaced, and write 
the others with the same number of letters to the line. Except for the frequent 
tendency to use heavy twelve-point rules as borders and underscores, the adver- 
tisements are very good; they are effective in display and simple in arrangement. 

Waukegan Daily Sun, Waukegan, Illinois—— While your special ‘“ New 
Year’ issue is impressive as a result of its size, it is not neat looking. In the 
first place, far too much ink is carried than is desirable. While the papers may 
have looked well when they came from the press the rough treatment given 
them in the mail results in offset and smearing. Besides, the ink always 
“spreads ”’ in the porous news-stock. Your news heads are very good, but the 
tendency toward a sensational makeup and a great many heads is regrettable. 
The writer does not believe a paper must be sensational to be popular. The 
advertisements are quite satisfactorily arranged, but, as a general rule, the type 
is too large and no effort seems to have been made to distribute the white space 
uniformly, an essential to pleasing advertising arrangement. The crowded 
black advertisement cof James Salmon is no more striking or outstanding than 
that of Pearsall on the facing page, and there’s some semblance of taste in the 
latter. The idea that bold types make effective advertising is largely fallacious. 
While the principle that a black thing will be seen quicker, and be more im- 
pressive, than a light thing is correct when it involves the contrast between one 
of each kind, the problem is different on the page of a paper. When there are 
many such units of varying degrees of strength there is no effective contrast. 
In general, then, you should use fewer bold types, more white space and plain 
rule borders. 
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Epwin H. Stuart, INcorporatep, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania.— We have 
watched with considerable interest your growth from a small beginning to a 
complete advertising typography service, and one of the best of them. Your 
most recent package of proofs contains many examples of high-grade newspaper 
ads. of a quality which, in contrast with the general run of those set in the 
newspapers’ composing rooms, will get preferred attention; in fact, not only 
enough to pay the slight additional cost of your service but a profit on it. A 
representative example is reproduced. 

South Bergen Eagle, Lyndhurst, New Jersey.—There is certainly a fine 
volume of advertising in your special Christmas issue, but it is regrettable the 
large hali-page displays are not set in better taste. With so little copy as 
these ads. have there was 
certainly time to devote 
to arrangement. If more 
thought had been given 
them, certainly they would 
not have been set in the 
extra-condensed Chelten- 
ham Bold capitals. These 
are not only unattractive, 
but are not readable. If 
there is one thing we dis- 
like more than another in 
typework it is to see extra- 
condensed type faces used 
in open spaces where there 
is more than sufficient 
room for type of regular 
proportions. The “skinny” 
face also looks bad in the 
titles over the large half- 
tone _ illustrations. The 
advantages of the ‘ ma- 
chine” are pronounced, of 
course, but if one is to 
make a great use of it he 
should have matrices to 
suit such use and not at- 
tempt to execute adver- 
tisements with news equip- 
ment. The printing all 
throughout is very good, 
but the faults mentioned 
leave a bad taste. 

Cedar Vale Messenger, 
Cedar Vale, Kansas.— It 
is certainly a pleasure to 
take up a paper that bears 
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also the printing, and the 
paper as a whole shows 
the advantage of using one 
style of type for the major 
display. The Messenger 
has a clean and _ inviting 
appearance that must cer- 
tainly appeal to its readers. 

Sheboygan Press, She- 
boygan, Wisconsin.—Your 
seventeenth anniversary is- 
One of a large collection of equally handsome mesa — — 
advertisements submitted by Edwin H. Stuart, 28° ee nde sien sl 

Incorporated, advertising typographers, being sensational or _bi- 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. zarre, because the one 

who determines the make- 

up had the good taste to draw the line at the right point with respect to the 

size and number of headlines. It seems possible, however, to arrange the head- 

lines to better advantage, in such a way that they would form a more regular 

and better balanced pattern over the page. Advertisements are very good and 
the printing is clean and clear. 

Joun R. Fieminc, Columbus, Ohio.— Extension Service News is a neat- 
looking paper in which the typography is above the average of its class. The 
halftones could be printed better if a smoother stock were used. 

Grand Island Herald, Grand Island, Nebraska.— Your first page would 
appear more interesting if there were at least five or six heads of the size of 
the two at the top of the December 18 issue. The style of heading largely used 
is too small to stand out from the body type. The printing is excellent, and 
the advertisements are unusually good throughout. 

Wheaton Progressive, Wheaton, Illinois.— Printing of your December 19 
issue is clean and even, with just the right amount of ink. Makeup is well 
balanced, as it is also on the other pages, where advertisements are pyramided. 
The extensive use of the condensed block-letter type, commonly used for dis- 
play news headings, in the advertisements weakens their appearance materially, 
thereiore their effectiveness. 

Healdsburg Tribune, Healdsburg, California Printing is excellent and 
the advertisements are arranged in an orderly manner. They are effective, 
furthermore, as a result of the small number of display features, which stand 
cut effectively through contrast with the smaller type, as well as because of 
the excellent use of white space. However, we can not excuse the fact that 
advertisements are allowed on the first page. 

North Dakota Banner, Devils Lake, North Dakota.—The Christmas number 
has an especially interesting cover, although the lines of the title are too widely 
spaced to look well, but poor printing offsets the quality and interest of the 
design. The impression is too weak, which made the large amount of ink 
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necessary, and this excess of ink resulted in considerable offsetting and smear- 
ing. The inside pages are satisfactory, but the type used for the body looks 
altogether too solid. We believe you will see the advantage of putting one-point 
ieads between the lines. The inside and top margins are a little too wide; 
the front and bottom margins should be the largest. 

THE WarwIcK TyPoGRAPHERS, St. Louis, Missouri—The newspaper adver- 
tisements of various of your clients, who appreciate the value of having spe- 
cialist typographers set them, are of the finest quality in every detail. The 
full-page displays for the May Stores, one of which is reproduced herewith, and 
the Union Electric Light and Power Company are especially impressive and 
will get the attention of every reader of every paper in which they appear. 

Paut Bittrncer, Plymouth, Massachusetts.— For a one-hundred-and-two- 
year-old the Old Colony Memorial is stepping lively. The first page of this 
paper, published where the Pilgrims landed, is modern in every respect, the first 
page being well arranged and having good headlines. Some of the lines in the 
two-line heads, however, are rather too short. Printing is excellent and most of 
the advertisements are very good, too. The two half pages for the Atherton 
Furniture Company are unattractive because the space is so tightly filled with 
large type, because the lines are too closely spaced and because the smaller 
lines are too long. Inharmoniously shaped types are employed in these adver- 
tisements. The need of borders to dress up the advertisements is indicated, 
for, as arranged, they look quite untidy. 

Weston Democrat, Weston, West Virginia—Your first pages are well 
arranged and interesting looking as a result of very good headlines, which are 
arranged in an orderly manner. The printing is very uneven, however, and it 
looks, at this distance, as if the trouble was due to old, hard rollers. Advertise- 
ments, as a rule, are very good, although in several instances large blocks of 
reading matter are set wholly in capitals, which are very difficult to read. 
Especially bad makeup is indicated by page 8 of the December 12 issue. The 
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fancies of Venetian glassmakers, They spin liquid 
glass into streamers of colored ribbon, tying knots 
and loops and bows of extravagant beauty. 

In a triumph of technique, they spin an airiness 
of flower petal into a candlestick, with a grace that 
Nature herself may well envy; and they drag the 
depths of the sea for fabulous dolphins and leg- 
endary goblins with which to decorate their com- 
potes and goblets. And these airy candlesticks and 
quaint compotes are bringing unusual charm tothe 
tables of New York hostesses. 

At Ovington’s the hostess finds a wide selection 
in this unusual glass, in forms restrained to the 
conventional, or fashioned in the elfin humor that 
is typically Venetian. 
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"The Gift Shop of Fifth Avenue, Inc.” 
Fifth Avenue at 39th Street 
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Cloister Bold and Bookman make a fine combination and where other details are 

consistent, as the border and illustrations are in this case, we have a thorough- 

bred advertisement. Barton, Durstine & Osborn, New York advertising agency, 
is responsible for this fine display. 


single-column advertisement, the depth of the page, should have been in the 
last instead of in the first column. The large six-column advertisement should 
be at the left of it and at the bottom of the page instead of at the top. The 
reading matter is sandwiched in the space below the large advertisement, 
whereas it should be in the upper left-hand corner of the page. There should 
invariably be reading matter at the top of the first column, unless, of course, 
the whole page is taken up by advertisements. 
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Reducing the Printing Bill of Office and Factory 


By ALBERT J. JACQUOT, JR. 


Assistant Supervisor of Printing, General Electric Company 


This article, which is reprinted by special permission from “ Factory,” the Magazine 
of Management, really is for the buyer of printing. It contains information that 
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should be of value to the printer, however, and is therefore worth careful study, as 
it is to the advantage of the printer to know more about the buyer’s viewpoint. A 
closer understanding of each other’s problems would greatly benefit both the buyer 


NN 1921 one of the country’s largest rail- 
kW roads spent $5,000,000 on printing and sta- 

re tionery, and $3,000,000 on rails. Most 

3 factory executives regard paper and print- 
; ing an insignificant detail of their business. 
Yet the purchase cost of these two items 
frequently amounts to several hundred 
4 thousand dollars each year in a large fac- 
tory, or to several thousand in a smaller establishment. The 
planning, design and purchase of printed forms is, in a great 
many companies, very much a rule-of-thumb procedure. But 
these companies are overlooking a field of work in which very 
considerable economies and efficiencies could be made, pro- 
vided they approach the problem with the same analytic view- 
point they apply to a production problem. 

For example: A department head has designed a new form 
and wants to start using it “the 1st of the month.” A requi- 
sition is placed with the purchasing department on the 20th, 
specifying the color of paper desired, the quantity, the size, 
and the date of delivery required, together with a rough draft 
of the proposed form. The rest is left to the printer. 

Many jobs of printing and binding are spoiled before they 
reach the printer because the specifications make good work 
impossible. Needless expense is often incurred because of the 
buyer’s unfamiliarity with facts which only an experienced 
printer is presumed to know. A dishonest printer may keep 
these facts to himself — an indifferent one may not take the 
trouble to make suggestions he knows would be beneficial. 
After all, have we the right to expect the printer to tell us our 
shortcomings? Would we accept his criticism with good grace? 
When we build a factory, do we merely tell the contractor in 
a general way what we want? No, an architect is employed 
to carefully draw up plans and specifications, and we frequently 
engage him to supervise the actual construction and to look 
after our interests — not because we distrust the contractor 
but because we distrust ourselves. 

In our factories, when machines are built they are built 
from carefully prepared engineering instructions supplemented 
by elaborate drawings. Nothing is left to chance. However, 
we give the printer the most meager facts and expect prompt 
service, good workmanship and low cost. Yet each job we 
place with the printer is a manufacturing order. Printing is 
not a synonym for stationery. 

Manifestly, we can not leave everything to the printer, and 
if we agree that the buyer does not give printing purchases 
sufficient consideration, then we are obliged to admit that some 
one should be designated to step into the breach. Some firms 
have solved this problem with the establishment of printing 
departments, in which the problems are thoroughly analyzed, 
suitable records kept and the buying of printing handled with 
the care it deserves. Where an entirely separate printing 
department can not be set up, it is possible to see that some 
one individual — presumably in the purchasing department — 
has specific responsibility for printing, and knowledge that fits 
him to discharge the responsibility. 






and the producer of printing —EpITorR. 








Briefly, the functions of a modern printing department are: 
(1) The preparation of copy to accompany each order to the 
printer. (2) Writing of specifications for the work covered 
by the order. (3) Keeping up-to-date records of the equip- 
ment and machinery of different printers. (4) Analyzing quo- 
tations submitted and intelligently criticizing prices charged 
for work. (5) Keeping reliable and permanent records of all 
cuts. (6) Standardizing materials, forms, and so on. (7) 
Maintaining immediate, reliable, adequate and permanent rec- 
ords of all forms used by the company. 

Any one of these seven divisions applied separately to the 
problem will permit of a certain amount of economy. But 
when intelligently welded together they form a complete sys- 
tem which, if used in accordance with technical requirements, 
will, we have found, make possible the purchase of printing at 
a cost that is really but little short of remarkable. 

In addition to the money saving that can be effected 
through the proper design and purchase of printed forms, it 
should be borne in mind that the furnishing of these forms is 
largely a work of service by the printing department to the 
other departments, and reduced costs alone do not truly reflect 
the efficiency with which the work is conducted. 

Some one has aptly described forms as the most important 
of office tools. For expediency this article will be confined to 
the printing of forms. Nearly every ordinary situation that 
arises in a business man’s daily work can be handled more 
easily by the use of a little printed piece of paper. Printing 
gets things done. 

Let us consider the preparation of copy. In preparing 
copy, as in all the subsequent steps which will be described, 
the end or object in mind is lower printing costs, better work- 
manship and prompt deliveries. The preparation of copy is 
not a task to be assigned the first idle clerk in the office — 
copy may be compared to the blue-prints, and like the drawing, 
it should be made by a skilled, experienced man. Copy pre- 
pared in a careless and untidy manner is the cause of much 
delay and unnecessary expense. 

A great deal of printed matter is designed without refer- 
ence to the economical size that will cut without waste from 
any regular standard sheet size. While the amount of trim 
necessary may differ, it does not vary to any appreciable 
amount, and, if the standard sheet sizes of paper are considered 
when the size of the form is determined, the waste of paper 
and excessive trim may be avoided. Paper stock comes to 
the printer in a variety of standard sizes, the most common 
of which are: 17 by 22, or folio; 17 by 28, or double cap; 
19 by 24, or royal; or the double of any of these sizes: 22 
by 34, or double folio; 28 by 34, or double double cap; 24 by 
38, or double royal. 

When designing a new form, make it a size that will cut 
from any of these sizes without waste. The weight of paper 
best adapted for the purpose should also be borne in mind. 
Do not endeavor to make one form show everything. The 
simpler a form is the more likely it is to be understood and 
used properly. 
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It is a mistake to prepare copy with a lead pencil. Fre- 
quently forms are carefully drawn up, ruling sketched to exact 
location, dimensions and wording clearly and correctly filled 
in, but all with lead pencil on hard, smooth paper. After copy 
of this character has been handled by operatives in the ruling 
and composition departments and by a lockup man, the proof- 
reader must make the best of a difficult condition. The results 
are loss of time and additional expense. 

Ruling, whether machine or typographic, should be indi- 
cated by carefully drawn ink lines, with the character of the 
lines specified —‘‘ machine double red,” “hairline,” “ one- 
point face °—and the wording preferably typewritten. The 
objection to hand “ printing” (in place of typewriting) lies 
in the fact that many do not know how to form the letters, 
and for that reason mix capitals, small capitals and lower-case 
indiscriminately. 

Since the point system for specifying sizes of type bodies, 
leads, etc., is in almost universal use it is desirable and sensible 
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to express all type dimensions in points instead of inches. The 
value of the point is .0138 inch, or nearly %2 inch. For all 
practical purposes an inch is equivalent to seventy-two points. 
A pica is twelve points; therefore there are six picas to one 
inch. Spaces, sizes of illustrations, etc., are commonly mea- 
sured in picas. 

Carefully prepared copy frequently eliminates the neces- 
sity for calling for proof, thus saving time and money. When 
proof is required, see that it is returned to the printer with all 
desired changes clearly marked with standard proofreaders’ 
signs, a list of which may be found in any good dictionary. 

When copy is ready for the printer, specifications must be 
drafted to accompany it. Specifications to be embodied in the 
order are usually, but not necessarily, written by the man who 
prepared the copy and are just as important. 

For convenient and expeditious issuance of orders, the pur- 
chase order form sent to the printer may be designed to cover 
all the salient basic factors necessary (see Fig. 1). These 

specifications should cover quantity, 
size, stock to be used, number of plates 
to be used, color of ink (and sometimes 
grade), whether or not form is to be 
machine ruled, padded, punched, per- 
forated, numbered; if padded, how 
many sheets or sets are to be in each 
pad; if punched, the size, number and 
location of the holes. Delivery dates 
asked should be based on reasonable 
production schedules worked in con- 
junction with the consumer’s actual 
requirements. Shipping and marking 
instructions should be embodied. The 
last two items are quite important if 
the organization served is a large one. 
An interminable amount of correspon- 
dence results from careless shipments 
or from lack of proper identification 
marks. 

It is quite essential that accurate, 
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Please furnish the following: 
Title 


Quantity 


Size 


Stock 
IMPORTANT 


Printing Department 
General Electric Company 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


up-to-date records be maintained of 
the actual equipment in the shop of 
each printer who may be calied upon. 
Taking the so-called fan-fold form as 
an example, say that your factory in 
New Jersey sends in a requisition for 
a five-part bill of lading form 7% 
inches deep and 8% inches wide, and 
you carefully interpret the requisition 
into a printing order, but send it to a 
printer in Cleveland whose equipment 
does not permit of making the size 


The following instructions must be complied with : specified. After considerable corre- 


As soon as any shipment is made Donk das 
: “a ; eee pr 


Electros epee a 
0 bill. 


Ink 


wise specifically arranged. 
Deliver 


Ship Prepaid 


nemo S1CON INO. 
epaid, and shipping receipts 


All cuts or electrotypes made or furnished by us for use on this order 
Special shall be or remain the property of the General Electric Company; 
and such cuts or electrotypes must be promptly returned to us by 
express in separate package upon completion of work unless other- 


If the face of this Requisition is marked ‘Per Your Quotation,” work, 
material and charge must be in accordance with your quotation to us. 


spondence, with resultant loss of time, 
you cancel this order and send a new 
one to a printer in Dayton, and, if it 
is your lucky day, the Dayton printer 
is equipped to handle the order. 

The same care is necessary with 
plain printing, except that with this it 
is more difficult to determine when a 





G.. 
Sendus Samples 


mistake has been made — because in 





GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


the case of straight printing it is pri- 
marily a matter of economy that should 
interest you in the printer’s equip- 





Supervisor of Printing 


GO-74-B 2m 11-24-19 


Set Down in Biack and White 


The carefully drawn specifications which are given the printer on this sheet, and the shipping and other 
instructions on the reverse side, prevent errors, aid prompt deliveries, and save correspondence. 


ment. Whether he runs a job on a 
Harris press or a cylinder press may 
mean several hundred dollars in the 
final billing, but lack of a Harris press 
would not preclude the handling of 
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your order. It not infrequently happens 
that the printer receiving your order and 
not having the equipment necessary to 
execute the work “farms it out” to 
another printer, compelling you to pay 
two profits. 

An accurate, up-to-date record of the 
equipment of the various printers, in the 
hands of a person with some practical 
experience, is the best means for obtain- 
ing good printing promptly and at the 
lowest cost; it also enables the buyer 
to ask for quotations only from printers 
who are equipped to do the work. To 
obtain this information promptly and 
uniformly, a simple multigraphed form 
may be designed (see Fig. 2) and sent 
periodically to all printers with whom 
one may do business. 

One of the primary functions of a 
printing department is the keeping of 
costs down toa minimum. This may be 
accomplished in three ways: (1) As 
already explained, by careful preparation 
of the copy presented to the printer. | . a 
(2) Through building up records (Fig. BINDERY 
5) of the cost of previous editions, so | 
that comparisons of new billings and 
prices charged by the various printers 
for the same form may be readily made. 
These records are particularly helpful in 
placing orders for short runs. (3) In 
placing orders for the printed forms used 
by a company, approximately sixty per 
cent of the business, we have found, can 
be placed on a quotation basis. The re- 
maining forty per cent is made up of 
printing of a confidential nature (always, 
necessarily, given to the same printer) 
of forms requiring unusual grades or 
sizes of paper stock, of minor jobs esti- 
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mated to cost less than $50 and of rush 
work. 

Of the three ways, the first and last 
mentioned are susceptible of the great- 
est economies, while the second and third have the superiority 
of being easily used to advantage by one with little knowledge 
of the business. 

Unless a reliable record of cuts and electros is maintained 
one is likely to pay for the same plate several times. Then, 
too, a form actually printed from electros may be billed at 
the price which would be regularly charged if the form were 
set up in type. It is not an uncommon thing for printers to 
make an electro or electros for a certain form they print regu- 
larly for a customer and then bill him each time it is reordered 
at the figure they would have to charge did they not have an 
electro. Again, some unscrupulous printers give a customer 
the price advantage of work done with an electro, but charge 
for the same electro each time they receive an order. 

The way to avoid these unjust charges is to specify on 
the order when an electro or cut should be made, making sure 
that you receive it or have a record of its location, and then 
assign to the electro a serial number and record it on cards 
like those shown in Figs. 3 and 4. When the electro ordered 
is completed, the printer should be instructed to submit a 
proof, and this proof should be pasted in a scrapbook with 
pages numbered to correspond to the serial numbers. 

One card (Fig. 3) filed by electro serial number, shows the 
form for which the electro is used and the printer in whose 


6-S 


All the Necessary Information 


When the record shown as Fig. 2 is maintained, a printing job is not likely to be given to a printer who 
has insufficient equipment and therefore may overcharge. 


The other forms help with costs, too. 


possession it is, while the other (Fig. 4), filed by form number, 
shows the electro number and the quantity of electros made. 
The latter should be referred to each time an order for a par- 
ticular form is received, while the former need only be used 
when a form previously printed by one printer is given to 
another to print. 


TAKING PAINS COSTS, BUT— 


We saw a beautiful newspaper advertisement a few days 
ago that was almost as perfect as any such announcement 
could be. The text was convincing, the typography exquisite, 
the whole effect a delight to the eye — except for one trifling 
detail. The illustrations, in line, were altogether spoiled be- 
cause of the entire absence of any tooling around the edges. 
A nice extra line, for which the engraver made no charge what- 
ever, showed all around the pictures. Result: A fine job 
made to look pathetic. 

The little extra cost put into good line cuts, properly 
tooled, would have overcome this defect. But some one 
decided that the newspaper could make the cuts, at a slight 
saving over standard prices, and thereby nullified all the fine 
effect for which an art director, an artist, a typographer and 
a copy-writer had striven—The Shepard Staff. 
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This department is designed particularly for the review of technical publications pertaining to the printing industry. The Inland Printer Company will receive 


and transmit orders for any book or publication. 


A list of technical books kept in stock will be found 


in our catalogue, a copy of which will be sent upon request. 


Etchers and Etching 
By Joseph Pennell 


O read Joseph Pennell’s dissertation on 

etchers — past and present — would be 
highly amusing, if it weren’t so pitiful — so 
pitiful that a human being, heir to most of 
the shortcomings to which human flesh is 
heir, should be so wrapped up in self- 
admiration and self-glorification that, al- 
most without exception, no other etcher 
within the sweep of his vision should 
amount to anything. Whistler is the only 
exception. All the other immortals — Rem- 
brandt, Van Dyck, Diirer, Zorn, Thaulow, 
etc.— wither before the scorching glance 
of this pitiless critic. Zorn, the Swedish 
etcher, who for years has been the favorite 
of art lovers of this country and of Europe, 
is pushed aside with the statement that he 
is no good, although Mr. Pennell pays him 
the compliment of comparing him with 
Whistler, even comparing one of Zorn’s 
etchings with one of the best ones Whistler 
ever produced. With a wave of the hand 
Fritz Thaulow is disposed of in the same 
way, although the author in doing so com- 
mits the unpardonable sin of calling him 
“Zorn’s countryman.” Even an apprentice 


in the mysteries of artists’ ancestry would- 


know that Zorn is a Swede while Thaulow 
is a Norwegian, and that as far as artistic 
temperament is concerned there is more 
difference between the two than there is 
between an Englishman and a German. 

The book itself is very interesting and 
helpful, both to the etcher and to the stu- 
dent of etching, notwithstanding the slams 
made by the author against his fellow etch- 
ers of the past and present. It contains a 
number of beautiful etchings bearing the 
names of the great men who hitherto have 
graced the art, names which posterity will 
revere no matter what is said about them 
by modern critics. It also contains a num- 
ber of pages of valuable instruction in the 
making of an etching. A good copy-*eader, 
judiciously employed, would make the book 
quite a bit easier to read. 

While we were writing this review there 
came to our mind an historical happening 
which proves how futile it is for one man, 
no matter how big he may be at the mo- 
ment, to judge and condemn the rest of 
creation. While Sir Walter Raleigh was a 
prisoner in the Tower of London there came 
to him an old friend to spend an hour or 
so in reminiscences and chat. They stood 
by a window overlooking a courtyard be- 
low. A butcher’s boy with a pushcart was 


crossing the yard; a young officer was 
crossing in another direction. Cart and offi- 
cer collided. The officer angrily drew his 


ETCHERS AND 
ETCHING 


CHAPTERS IN THE HISTORY 

OF THE ART TOGETHER WITH 

TECHNICAL EXPLANATIONS OF 

MODERN ARTISTIC METHODS 
BY 


IOSEPH PENNELL 
N.A. 
MEMBER AMERICAN ACADEMY 
OF ARTS AND LETTERS DIRE 
CTOR GRAPHIC ART SCHOOL 
ART STUDENTS LEAGUE *NEW 
YORK CITY FORMERLY LEC 
TURER ON THE GRAPHIC 
ARTS SLADE SCHOOE UNI 
VERSITY COLLEGE LONDON 
AND AT THE NATIONAL ACA 
DEMY OF DESIGN NEW YORK 
SECOND EDITION 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
NEW YORK MCMXXIV 


Facsimile of the title page of Joseph Pennell's 
“Etchers and Etching.’? On Tuesday, November 25, 
the American Institute of Graphic Arts, New York, 
discussed ‘“‘ The Newer Methods of Putting Pictures 
Into Print.” Mr. Pennell used the occasion to 
deliver a tirade on “the deplorable tendencies of 
American printing, which is both disgusting and 
disgraceful.’ If the above example of faddist 
typography represents what Mr. Pennell considers 
good typography, we will devote our idle hours in 
prayer to the powers that be that it may never be 
adopted in this country. The same faddist motif 
is carried out in the text matter, violating the 
accepted rules of good typography, as, fos instance, 
when sixty-point Cheltenham Bold is used as initials 
in a page set in twelve-point lino old style. This 
is bad enough. But when the letters A and L are 
used without adjusting the line to fit the initial, 
leaving a space of nearly four picas between the 
initial and the rest of the word, it surely looks 
both ‘disgusting and disgraceful.’ Freak typog- 
raphy may come inte vogue again, but we doubt it. 
In the meantime, let’s follow the only worth-while 
rule for good typography: careful attention to de- 
tails. In the original title the matter reproduced 
here was 21 picas wide by 50 picas deep on a page 
51 by 72 picas. 


sword and but for the protests of bystand- 
ers would have run the boy through. Both 
Raleigh and his friend had witnessed the 
accident; the former casually remarked 
that the officer was at fault as he had not 
looked where he was going. The other 
protested, saying it was the boy’s fault. 
Each stoutly maintained he was right. The 
argument became so heated that the two 
friends almost came to blows. After the 
visitor had gone, Raleigh turned sadly and 
reflectively to his library and asked him- 
self: “How can I place credence in the 
statements made in books when I can not 
believe the evidence of my own eyes? How, 
then, dare I presume to judge and condemn 
others when my own judgment so evi- 
dently is at fault?” 
348 pages, 81% by 12. 
with title and back gold stamped. 
Company, New York. $12.50. 


Heavy buckram covers 
Macmillan 


Constructive Merchandising 
By Robert E. Ramsay 
NE may depend upon Robert E. Ram- 
say to be thorough in anything he sets 
out to do. Now he has gone and written 
a new book of 677 pages on “ Constructive 
Merchandising,” a book whose purpose is to 
state the facts clearly and completely con- 
cerning successful merchandising campaigns 
—giving a clear idea of merchandising prob- 
lems and their solution. “It is a book 
built right out of experience,” says the 
author in his foreword. “It is the out- 
come of several years of merchandising 
counseling in several fields, supplemented 
by years of editorial work, and by other 
and longer periods as a sales executive on 
the merchandising side of a number of 
national institutions. In addition to the 
interchange of thousands of personal let- 
ters with other sales executives in almost 
every industry, liberal use has been made 
of every published work upon the subject 
within the past decade, upon which I could 
get my hands.” 
677 pages with index, 5 by 8, cloth binding. 
D. Appleton & Co., New York. Price, $6. 


The Bookman’s Glossary 
By John A. Holden 

A valuable and practical guide for those 
interested in the production and distribution 
of books. It gives the definition of every 
word peculiar to the book-publishing busi- 
ness, including a number used in paper- 
making, printing, binding, illustrating and 
publicity. 

111 pages and appendix, 5% by 834, in cloth 
covers. R. R. Bowker Company, New York. $2. 
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Ink for Rag or Linen Bond Paper 
A Pennsylvania printer asks that we tell him which ink is 
best suited to high-grade bond papers. 
Answer.— Use a stiff or heavy bond ink or cover ink if 
stiff bond ink is lacking. When buying bond ink specify spe- 
cial “ stiff or heavy ” bond ink. 


Halftone Printing on Dull or Matt Finish Paper 

A Minnesota printer asks how he may improve the halftone 
printing in a monthly magazine on dull-coated paper. 

Answer.— First, use halftones of 110 to 133 line screen. 
Second, get the special halftone ink made for printing plates 
of these screens on dull-finish coated paper. Third, install a 
chalk relief overlay outfit, easy to use and not costly. 


Printing on Vellum 

A Connecticut printer writes: ‘“‘ We are now working on 
a book which will have five copies printed on genuine vellum. 
Could you advise us if there is any special method used in 
printing this material? ” 

Answer.— Proceed as when printing on a high-grade linen 
ledger or artificial parchment, using a hard packing and a stiff 
or heavy bond ink. Use slip-sheets if the forms are heavy. 


Offset on Halftone Forms 

A Canadian printer has trouble with offset on halftone 
forms on his pony press unless he slip-sheets. He asks how to 
print halftones on this press without slip-sheeting. 

Answer.—The face-up delivery is better suited than the fly 
delivery for this work. The carriage of the delivery should be 
fitted with a gas or an electric heater, as such a heater dispels 
static electricity, hastens drying of the ink and in so doing helps 
to prevent offset. A halftone black, strongly toned with reflex 
blue, is less likely to cause offset than a cheaper ink, because 
it makes “ color ” possible with the minimum flow of ink from 
the fountain. In addition the pressroom temperature should 
be not less than 70 degrees. 


Ink for Monograms 


A Nebraska printer submits samples of monogramed play- 
ing cards on which the monograms rub off. 

Answer.— A special ink is required. Submit to the ink- 
maker samples of cards to be monogramed, stating press to 
be used, pressroom temperature and how long the ink may 
dry. Not only the monograms rub off, but even the characters 
on the face of the card. This shows your inks are not taking 
hold properly on the cards to resist rubbing. Ordinarily cards 
are printed and varnished afterward. In monograming you 
are printing on a varnished surface, so that entirely different 
inks are required. Put the problem up to the inkmaker. If 
time is lacking add paste drier to the ink, and dry the ink 
hard before sending the cards out. 


By EvucENE St. JOHN 


The assistance of pressmen is desired in the solution of the problems of the pressroom in an endeavor to reduce the various processes to an exact science. 
Replies to inquiries will be made by mail only when accompanied by stamped self-addressed envelope. 








Glossy Finish for Fost Cards 


A Canadian printer requests information on most up-to- 
date method of applying the glossy finish to the surface of 
colored post cards. He also asks whether paraffining is possible 
instead of varnishing. 

Answer.— Colored cards may be given a finishing coat of 
oil or spirit varnish or they may be paraffined. A special var- 
nishing or paraffining machine is generally used. Some spe- 
cialists have rigged up home-made machines and attached them 
to their presses, thus printing and paraffining in one operation. 
Many paraffined bread wrappers, for example, are printed in 
one or more colors on rotary presses, and the web of paper 
passes immediately through a hot paraffin bath. The corre- 
spondent has been furnished with a list of concerns selling the 
equipment used for this work. 


Printing on Polished Steel Plates 

A New York printer wishes to print on polished steel from 
a solid plate, 5 by 7 inches, etched intaglio. He has had trouble 
on both cylinder and platen presses in covering the solid 
smoothly without filling the incisions. 

Answer.—This work is best done with a deeply etched 
cast in rubber on a press of the Colt’s Armory type, owing 
to the nicety with which the inking and impression may be 
regulated for each print with minimum trouble. There is an 
ink for every purpose, and when out-of-the-ordinary problems 
come along it is better to put the inking problem and the 
responsibility squarely up to the inkmaker, who is familiar 
with all sorts of unusual inking problems. To print on pol- 
ished steel a quick-drying opaque high-grade halftone ink is 
required. When ordering, state whether the cylinder or platen 
press is to be used, as entirely dissimilar types of ink are used 
on the two types of presses. 


Packing for the Cylinder Press 

An Ohio printer asks how to pack or dress the cylinder of 
a two-revolution flat-bed cylinder press; how many sheets and 
what kind of stock. He is printing on S. and S. C., 25 by 38 
— 60, from electros on metal bases. 

Answer.— Pressboard, zinc, oiled manila and special blank- 
ets are used among other things for the permanent packing. 
This is covered with S. and S. C., news or print paper in the 
form of hangers, and over all an oiled manila sheet is generally 
used for the drawsheet. The choice of paper is practically 
immaterial, and the number of sheets to be used naturally 
depends upon their thickness. The important thing to keep in 
mind is that the packing, the drawsheet and the sheet to be 
printed on should be not more than .003 or .004 inch above 
the cylinder bearers by the straight-edge. 

A satisfactory packing for the work you mention would 
consist of two or three sheets of oiled manila drawsheet stock 
as hangers next to the cylinder. Over these an oiled manila 
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drawsheet should be reeled. The foregoing is frequently 
termed permanent packing. Over this five, six or seven sheets 
of S. and S. C. could be carried and over all the drawsheet. 
The number of sheets of manila and S. and S. C. would depend 
on their thickness and the thickness of the sheet to be printed 
on. Less packing obviously would be required to print on 
140-pound cardboard than on 60-pound S. and S. C. The 
important essential is the sheet to be printed should be not 
more than .004 inch above the bearers. Exceptions are very 
heavy solid forms requiring extraordinary impression. With 
such forms the sheet to be printed may be up to .007 inch 
above cylinder bearers, but the form must then be underlaid 
the extra .003 or .004 inch so that the pitch-line is not dis- 
turbed. Otherwise the increased perimeter of the cylinder 
would cause it to travel faster than the bed, which would 
result in wear and slur and a possibility of the packing tearing 
away at the gripper edge. 
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Printing on Varnished or Oil Cloth 

A New York printer asks what sort of ink and packing is 
best suited to printing on thick cardboard coated on one side 
with varnished cloth similar to oil cloth; also what ink is best 
for powdered resin imitation embossing. 

Answer.— A hard packing is best for printing on all sur- 
faces if the form is new or in good condition. A medium pack- 
ing is suited only to worn forms. A special ink is required 
to print on varnished cloth, oil cloth and the like, which are the 
most troublesome surfaces encountered. They are not diffi- 
cult to print on, but the problem is to get an ink which will 
take hold and dry so that it can not be rubbed or scratched 
off. The better way is to print on the cloth and varnish it 
after printing, which is the better procedure with all varnished 
surfaces, such as celluloid, etc. For powdered resin imitation 
embossing, bond or cover inks in heavy varnish which does not 
rapidly penetrate the stock are best. 


Some Practical Hints on Presswork 
Part XXIII.— By Eucene St. Joun 


WING to variations in ink and paper the 
pressman, even the most careful, often 
Sy encounters unexpected pitfalls. These va- 
riations in the product of the papermaker 
and the inkmaker are encountered in the 
output of even the leading concerns, and 

in spite of the utmost vigilance in the 

4 choice and testing of raw materials, in the 
system of manufacture and in the regular testing of the fin- 
ished product. After a pressman has encountered ink and 
paper problems beyond his control a number of times he cuts 
his wisdom teeth and becomes more wary. When using ink 
and paper with which he is not familiar, if he is wise he will 
pass the buck to the inkman by submitting a sample of stock 
to be used and proofs of the form with his order, at the same 
time stating press to be used, pressroom temperature, how 
soon the ink or inks must dry, and any other necessary infor- 
mation to guide him. The inkmaker’s experience is gen- 
erally equal to any emergency within the ranges of possibility. 

If time is lacking there are certain simple tests of the suita- 
bility of ink to paper which, while not always necessary, will 
frequently save the pressman trouble. It is of great impor- 
tance that both sides of the sheet of paper be tested if both 
sides are to be printed, and it is also well to test the ink on at 
least a half dozen sheets. Sometimes paper is O. K. on one 
side and faulty on the other; sometimes every other sheet is 
faulty, and so on. 

If the printed product is to be backed up or put through 
the folder or paper-cutting machine shortly after printing, it 
is necessary to know whether the ink will be set and nearly 
enough dry. This may be observed by patting the ink out on 
the stock at the start of makeready and observing how well 
set or nearly dry it is when makeready is completed. At this 
point drier may be added if necessary. A very simple way to 
get a line on the absorbency of paper is to pat out a little 
No. 1 varnish on it (face and reverse, if both sides are to be 
printed). 

The pat-out on the vertical will give a line on the tack of 
the ink, and the pat-out on the horizontal affords some idea 
of working quality and also the covering power of the ink. 
You may be sure that an ink that can not be rubbed out on 
the horizontal into a smooth, homogeneous film with the warm 
human finger will give trouble on the press. 
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An illustration of the need of everlasting vigilance in the 
suiting of ink to paper: A certain wealthy real estate oper- 
ator of Italian descent wanted to sell a number of highest-grade 
apartment houses, so luxurious in their appointments as to be 
within the budget of only the wealthy. Very naturally he had 
prepared at unlimited expense an edition of books describ- 
ing the apartments. He brought the highest-paid advertising 
writers half way across the continent to write the book, the 
leading artists were paid to make the illustrations and the best 
possible engravings were made. The original plates were 
printed on the costliest engravers’ proofing paper, coated one 
side. The operator sent to Italy for the best Italian hand-made 
paper for the text. The printing and binding, the latter to 
be as sumptuous as possible, was entrusted to a printing con- 
cern half a thousand miles away, which had a reputation for 
de luxe printing. The printing proceeded in first-class style, 
and everything appeared beyond criticism as the finished folios 
left the pressroom; but the binding was hurried because the 
operator was eager to use the books. The binding itself was 
the best to be had, but, alack and alas, when the books reached 
the operator it was found that the ink on the Italian hand- 
made paper was not dry enough and had offset badly, ruining 
the whole project. The books had cost $5 or $6 apiece. Prob- 
ably this was the first lot of Italian hand-made paper which 
had been worked in the pressroom which spoiled the job. 
Really it was an error of management of both omission and 
commission, for the manager should have warned the press- 
room that a hard-drying ink was required for Italian hand- 
made paper and should not have allowed the bindery to put 
the books in their presses until the ink was known to be dry. 
None the less, the pressroom was at fault in sending the job 
on with the ink not dry. Had the pressroom foreman tested 
the setting and drying of the ink on the strange paper he could 
have saved all the trouble by asking for the proper ink or by 
adding paste drier to the ink he used. 

Another illustration of unexpected trouble: An eight-page 
booklet in two colors was printed on coated paper. When the 
job was delivered the customer complained that the blue ink 
on some of the solid plates could be rubbed off and the black 
ink had offset where it was superposed on the blue. A peculiar 
feature was that the blue on only one side of the sheet rubbed 
off, and it did so only where it did not back up solid plates on 
the other side of the sheet. The black did not rub off, although 


. printed after the blue. The printer stated the paper was faulty, 
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but the customer thought this was not probable, else the black 
would also have rubbed off. Some of the sheets were sent to 
the laboratory of a large paper concern for a test. It devel- 
oped that the coating and the color of one side of the paper 
differed from the other. The better side was printed first and 
no trouble appeared. The test showed that the coating on 
this side had a better affinity for the ink than the other side, 
on which the ink did not dry so well and rubbed off except 
where it backed up solids on the first side. What caused the 
trouble? The black ink gave no trouble on either side of the 
sheet except that it showed a slight offset where superposed 
on the blue. This is evidence that an ink suited to the coated 
paper could be used without difficulty. The blue ink gave no 
trouble on the first side with the better coating. Examination 
showed that the blue ink used on the second side was either a 
new batch or an altered portion of the original mix, and it 
seems to have been altered by the addition of a soft varnish 
or a soft tint base. This caused the trouble. The soft varnish 
could not get grip enough on the harder coating of the second 
side to fasten the pigment to the surface of the paper, but 
filtered through the coating and left the pigment to chalk and 
rub off, except where it backed up the solids on the first side. 
The ink on the impression of the solids on the first side slowed 
up the penetration of the soft varnish of the ink on the second 
side, and so chalking did not occur in the backed-up portions 
of the plates on the second side. If the pressman had stiffened 
the ink for the second side the trouble might have been 
avoided. Better still, the trouble might never have occurred, 
if the blue had been mixed with magnesia instead of mixing 
blue with mixing white and soft varnish or tint base to get the 
light blue ink used. Mixing white is not a satisfactory tinting 
medium for plates on coated paper. Best of all, the trouble 
would not have occurred had the pressman mixed the blue 
from halftone or process inks, which are made especially for 
plate printing on coated paper. 

Still another illustration of unforeseen difficulty: A mixed 
form of halftones, solid plates and type was printed with half- 
tone black ink on a dull-finish coated paper. The makeready 
was thorough, and a gas heater was used in printing the form 
on one side and then backing it up. Everything seemed O. K. 
until a few hours after the back-up run had proceeded, when 
a duplication of type lines on the first side was noticed in the 
solids and halftones of the second side. The duplication was 
not offset or transferred, because it was not in register with 
the type lines and because the duplication was lighter instead 
of darker than the ink on the surrounding plates. Examina- 
tion proved that the halftone black ink used had been toned 
with a coal-tar oil soluble dye. This oil soluble dye laying 
against the impression of the type lines not yet dry was affected 
by the varnish, and this caused the trouble. 

The last two illustrations given emphasize the fact that a 
safe and fairly trouble-proof halftone ink should dry within 
twelve hours. The longer the ink lies on coated paper before 
drying the more likely it is that the varnish will filter through 
the coating, leaving the pigment to chalk. If an oil soluble 
toner is used, the quicker the ink dries the less danger of its 
being affected by fresh ink on the other side of the sheet. When 
a halftone ink is printed on coated paper, whether the ink is 
black or colored, and prompt drying appears doubtful, it is 
well to add a little paste cobalt drier. If the ink should appear 
greasy or in the least inclined to mottle, a heavy varnish like 
No. 3 should be added. These are preventives against chalk- 
ing or rubbing off. 

Difficulties are common in two-color work where black is 
worked over a colored ink. It is easier and safer to work the 
halftone black first. This allows the proper depth and strength 
to be obtained. The colored ink is then printed over the black 
with little trouble, but the colored ink must be a truly trans- 
parent lake. This arrangement is much more satisfactory than 
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printing black over the colored ink. The choice of a halftone 
black ink if the pressman is not sure of his ground should be 
left to the inkmaker, who then assumes the responsibility of 
suiting the ink to the job. He will want proofs, sample of 
paper, and other necessary information. There are many dif- 
ferent sorts of halftone blacks. If the printed sheets may dry 
a few days before going under the cutter clamp or into the 
folding machine, an excellent halftone ink of entirely different 
type from one used for rush work may be used; but it would 
be dangerous to use it on rush work. 

Again, an entirely different type of halftone black would 
be used in printing illustrations without pronounced solids, 
such as cuts of laces, linen collars, etc., from that used to print 
absolute solids. For plates weak in contrast, mostly high- 
lights and middle tones, reflex blue is the best known toner of 
black. For absolute solids the iridescence of reflex blue is 
deemed objectionable and a dead black is obtained with a very 
deep purplish Prussian blue. A platen press halftone black 
differs from a cylinder press halftone black, and the cylinder 
press halftone black differs from the rotary press halftone 
black. The ink for the platen press must be more opaque and 
ground in heavier varnish, because less ink can be carried and 
there is a longer dwell on the impression. Because of stripping 
difficulties there is a very definite limit to the stiffness of a 
platen press ink, so the formula for a platen press halftone 
black starts with ingredients that give opacity and density, 
and carefully selected diluents are added until a happy mean 
is obtained. A very soft halftone black varnish would shoot 
into coated paper before it left the form, leaving the pigment 
to cake on the plates, and a very stiff varnish would pluck the 
coating from the paper. 


THE fresh motive which ought to impel us to study is the 
desire to augment the excellence of our nature, and to render 
an intelligent being yet more intelligent — Matthew Arnold. 
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A Worthy Ideal 
Cartoon by John T. Nolf, Printer-Artist. 
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IN THE Open Forum, page 886 of this issue, appears 
a letter urging the purchase, restoration and perpetuation 
of the old printing plant of the Territorial Enterprise, Vir- 
ginia City, Nevada, the paper on which Mark Twain won 
his first laurels. Surely here is an opportunity for some 
organization in the industry to start a movement to estab- 
lish a memorial in this country to a printer and to printing. 


A Special Contest: ‘‘What Can Printing Do for 
Business?”’ 

In our February issue, page 766, we announced a spe- 
cial contest on the question, ‘ What Can Printing Do for 
Business? ” The purpose of this contest is to cooperate 
with the Committee on Marketing of the U. T. A. in 
finding a satisfactory answer to the question. Prizes are 
offered for the best answers: $50 for the first; $25 for 
the second, and $5 each for the next five. Here is an 
opportunity for printers to do a little studying to deter- 
mine just what their product can accomplish, or what it 
can do for business institutions. We believe this contest 
should produce something of benefit to the industry as a 
whole. 

A. L. Lewis, vice-president of the U. T. A. and chair- 
man of the Committee on Marketing, has accepted our 
invitation to act as one of the judges. Two other mem- 
bers of the committee have been invited to serve, and their 
names will be announced next month, when we hope to 
have their acceptances. 

The contest closes March 20. Look up the announce- 
ment on page 766 of our February issue. It was buried 
at the bottom of the column and probably was over- 
looked. Anyhow, get into the game for your own good 
and for the benefit of the industry. Answers should be 
sent in separate envelopes addressed to Contest Editor, 
THE INLAND PRINTER, 632 Sherman street, Chicago. 


An International Memorial to Printing 

A movement is under way with rapidly increasing 
impetus to provide an international memorial to printing. 
The movement has already received the endorsement of 
the New York Employing Printers’ Association, the Amer- 
ican Institute of Graphic Arts and the Grolier Club, and 
an extensive list of patrons has been formed, so that suc- 
cess is already assured. The plan is brought to our atten- 
tion as the last forms of this issue are being closed, hence 
a more complete report will appear in our next issue. 

Briefly, the plan is to codperate with the Gutenberg 
Museum in Mainz, the birthplace of the art of printing, 
and to place the management of that institution on an 
international basis, with America officially represented. 


The various printing groups are now being appealed to 
to establish local committees for furthering the work and 
bringing it to completion, and subscriptions are being 
solicited so that the museum may be enlarged and devel- 
oped and made a worthy memorial. 

Those interested in complete particulars may secure 
them by addressing the Gutenberg Museum American 
Committee, Edward E. Bartlett, chairman, 461 Eighth 
avenue, New York city. Subscriptions may also be sent 
to the same address, checks to be made payable to John 
A. Wilkins, the treasurer. 


Right Reason Is Stronger Than Force 

When the Italian women on Chicago’s west side de- 
cided they could not afford to buy fifty-pound sacks of 
flour and the grocers could not sell in one and two pound 
lots except at broken-package prices, it dawned on the 
millers in Minneapolis that they were likely to lose this 
valuable trade unless they changed their method of pack- 
aging. Consequently the flour sacks were cut down to 
twenty-four, twelve, five and two pounds. 

When it was found that the restaurant trade in pre- 
pared breakfast foods was increasing and the demand for 
individual packages containing one portion was loud 
enough to be heard, it did not take the breakfast-food 
manufacturers long to decide what to do. They saw the 
handwriting on the wall and acted accordingly. 

When the paper jobbers of the big cities decided to 
add an extra charge for all broken packages, it caused 
considerable unpleasantness, in some instances ill feeling. 
Not that such ill feeling was particularly justified, because 
it stands to reason that a broken package costs more to 
handle than a full package. But why the broken pack- 
age? If it is possible to pack flour in two-pound packages 
where only big sacks were known before, it surely must 
be possible to pack paper in packages making the broken 
package unnecessary. If one orders a dish of bran or corn 
flakes in a restaurant, the restaurateur does not open a 
big package from which to fill the required dish. One is 
given an individual package. Then why should the print- 
ing business always lag behind in useful reforms? 

Of late there has been quite a controversy in printing 
and paper circles regarding the ream or the thousand- 
sheet count; the printers insist on the latter, while the 
paper men persist in sticking to the old ream. Both insist 
they are right. Consequently they work at cross pur- 
poses. Why not let reason decide the issue? Right rea- 
son is stronger than force. There is no reason in the 
world why the controversy can not be settled by a new 
system of packaging. For instance, packages containing 
1,000 sheets (where feasible), 500 sheets, 250 sheets and 
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125 sheets for books, bonds, ledgers and the lighter covers, 
while the heavier covers and the cardboards could be put 
up in packages of 200, 100 and 50 sheets. This would do 
away with the broken package and the question of ream 
count. It has no technical or material objection, as far 
as we can see. A little right reason applied at the right 
time will accomplish what force may not in many years. 


For More Constructive Newspaper Publishing 

During the course of an address before a large group 
of editors and publishers at a joint banquet of three New 
York state newspaper associations Don C. Seitz, pub- 
lisher of the New York World, stated that newspapers 
should compel the stock exchanges to pay for the printing 
of quotations. ‘“ We hear a great deal of criticism about 
the crime stories newspapers print,” said Mr. Seitz, “ but 
every day the papers do something worse than printing 
advertisements of the Louisiana Lottery, or crime stories, 
by printing the quotations issued by the New York, Chi- 
cago and San Francisco stock exchanges. Thereby we 
support more than one thousand brokers in luxury. They 
sit in the stock exchanges, and we bait the suckers, our 
readers. Printing these quotations does no community 
any good, but makes them all poorer. I believe we should 
put the brokers on a business basis with the papers. They 
are reaping a harvest of profit, and the daily columns of 
free advertising we are giving them are depleting the for- 
ests of our country of good pulpwood.” 

Mr. Seitz has struck a new note, and his position in 
the newspaper world should give it great weight. We do 
not play the stock market, our state of affluence not being 
such as to warrant our indulging in that sport. We have 
followed stock market quotations, however, looking upon 
them as giving a fairly good indication of the trend of 
business conditions, and we have come to look upon the 
publishing of market quotations as a part of the service 
newspapers render their readers — as part of the news, in 
other words. Undoubtedly our opinion has been that of 
other newspaper readers. 

However this may be, it seems to be increasingly 
accepted that newspapers should publish, without charge, 
many things that really come under the classification of 
paid advertising. Newspaper space costs money to pro- 
duce, and publishers should not be expected to give it 
away. If Mr. Seitz by his remarks has started publishers 
thinking more seriously about this matter, then he has 
accomplished something that should ultimately prove to 
the benefit of the entire fraternity. 

Mr. Seitz also attacked syndicated material, claiming 
that “ Syndicates shut out men with ideas and individ- 
ualism. Excellent writers in every locality are prevented 
from being discovered by the fact that more syndicated 
material is available at low rates than can be used.” 

Preceding Mr. Seitz on the program, Willis J. Abbott, 
editor of the Christian Science Monitor, gave his views of 
how newspapers should be managed. He condemned the 
general run of newspaper for capitalizing criminal news, 
adding later that the country weeklies were the least guilty 
of this sin. 

“In publishing a paper which features happiness, as 
I do,” said Mr. Abbott, “ it is necessary to have a special 
staff of selected correspondents. The trained newspaper 
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man will unalterably select an abnormal event for the 
news story. To that end we have correspondents in all 
parts of the world, and our paper has no syndicated arti- 
cles because there is no state of the Union in which we 
have not a circulation of at least one hundred, with in some 
states a circulation of more than ten thousand. I believe 
the so-called crime waves are fomented by the newspapers 
with their lurid descriptions, and certainly when crime has 
been played so much more than usual that it is turned 
aside for something else, the wave disappears.” 

These remarks lead us to wonder if there would not be 
a tremendously far-reaching and uplifting influence if all 
papers combined to subordinate the news of crime and 
other matter of a similar character, and concentrated their 
emphasis on constructive news pertaining to the better 
things of life. Certainly there is need for such effort, and 
with the powerful influence they wield the newspapers 
could bring about a vast improvement in a short time. 


Imitation Is Flattery, Lifting Is Theft 

On several occasions THE INLAND PRINTER has re- 
produced specimens of printing, direct advertising, etc., 
only to have our attention called to the fact that the mat- 
ter contained in the specimens was lifted bodily from some 
other source and used as being original, without credit to 
the source from which it was taken. Just recently a piece 
of direct advertising literature was reproduced. Not long 
after the issue containing it was in the mail we received 
a communication from a printer in the same state as the 
one issuing the piece, showing that it was a direct copy 
from another piece which our correspondent had issued 
several months previously. Imitation, it is said, is the 
sincerest form of flattery — yes, but out and out copying 
is “ something else again, Maurice.” Naturally, when we 
reproduce a specimen of printing we have no way of know- 
ing whether it is a copy or is original with the one by 
whom it is sent. Believing every one to be innocent until 
proved guilty, we do not question the matter but give the 
sender credit for originality. Adapting an idea is perfectly 
proper and can not be condemned. In this way we make 
progress. Copying an idea, or “ lifting ” a piece of copy 
and using it as original is more harmful to the one who 
does it than it is to the originator, as it tends to stunt 
ability to create something original. 


Prosperity May Be Had 

The bulletin of the Queensland Master Printers and 
Allied Trades Association, which reached us recently, 
carries the following words on the front cover: ‘“ You 
can have prosperity if you are willing to pay for it with 
faith, work and cooperation.” This brings to mind a 
conversation with the head of a wholesale jewelry house 
during the war period, when nearly every business con- 
cern dealing in the so-called non-essentials was suffering 
from the poor business conditions. He made the state- 
ment that his sales had been considerably in excess of 
those for the corresponding period of the preceding year. 
When asked how he accounted for it, he said: ‘“ Well, I 
figure that the business is there if we go out after it, and 
during periods when business conditions are unfavorable 
we have to work just that much harder to keep going.” 
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The Business Outlook 


Theodore G. Morgan, chairman of the 
Economic Committee of the National Ad- 
vertising Commission of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World, read a re- 
port on business conditions in the country 
and on the immediate business outlook, at 
the meeting of the commission in Detroit, 
January 29. The report was based on up- 
wards of 150 letters received from presi- 
dents of representative corporations and 
others in close touch with industrial condi- 
tions, scattered from Portland on the Pa- 
cific, to Portland on the Atlantic, and from 
New Orleans to Toronto. The conclusions 
of Mr. Morgan were: 

“Tf I were to briefly sum up general con- 
ditions, condensed from all the letters I 
have received, into one sentence, it would 
be this: Conditions generally promise to 
be better in 1925 than they have been in 
the past five years. We have passed through 
a rising market of over-inflation, of specula- 
tion and of fictitious values immediately 
after the war followed by a long period of 
deflation, of dropping prices, of more mer- 
chandise than buyers, of glutted markets. 
and of a general depression and long re- 
adjustment period. This cycle, trying as it 
has been, has steadied up and has had a 
very salutary effect upon business generally. 
It has eliminated to a marked degree ex- 
travagance and wastefulness, which had 
become very much a national, may I even 
say, an international trait. 

“ The farmer as well as the business man 
is more keenly alive today to the need of 
economy and to eliminating wastefulness, 
and is looking forward to better times with 
better profits. 

“From the reports I have, the farmer is 
in a better position than at any time since 
1919, and is now in a better position to go 
ahead faster than ever before. Through- 
out the country as a whole, debts have 
been liquidated, and there is an accumula- 
tion of money in the banks. The whole- 
saler and the retailer are merchandising 
much more closely, and there is not the 
reserve stock carried throughout the coun- 
try as was the habit of prewar days. The 
manufacturer is the greatest sufferer in this 
respect, because he has had to realign his 
whole plant production methods. 

“ The retailer throughout the country has 
not shown the marked improvement in 
business which he would naturally have 
expected, but this goes to prove that while 
conditions at their base are fundamentally 
better than they have been for several years, 


Brief mention of men and events associated with the printing and allied industries will be published under this heading. 
Items for this department should reach us by the tenth day of the month. 





these conditions have not as yet reached to 
the pocketbooks of the average man and 
woman. 

“ Conditions in the East appear the slow- 
est of recovery, and from the information 
which I have at hand, the East will per- 
ceive very little increase to general busi- 
ness until very late spring; in fact, some 
industrialists go so far as to state that 
though we have turned the corner for bet- 
ter times, these better times will not very 
materially affect eastern business until the 
very late fall or the beginning of 1926. Re- 
tail business for the new year is not opening 
up with the increases hoped for, following 
the boom stock market at Christmas time. 

“In the Middle West I have reports from 
St. Paul, St. Louis, La Salle, Chicago, De- 
troit, Cleveland, etc. The feeling for the 
future throughout this area appears to be 
distinctly better than in the East. Leading 
bankers state that business in representative 
cities throughout this area is running from 
three per cent to twenty-five per cent ahead 
of the same period last year. Throughout 
this area the improvement in the agricul- 
tural conditions is the outstanding feature. 

“Tt is universally expressed that the job- 
bers’ shelves are comparatively empty, and 
that the retailers’ stocks are at a minimum 
—that with the improved agricultural 
conditions and the consequent buying 
power of the farmer, there will be an in- 
creased demand for and a heavy movement 
of merchandise in many lines. 

“ Conditions in 1925 will be better than 
they have been since 1920. 

“ Conditions in the South and Southwest 
appear possibly the most optimistic of all, 
according to the reports I have received. 
Texas, agriculturally, is on a very sound 
basis through the phenomenal success of the 
past two years of its principal crop, cotton. 
Building activity will be general through- 
out Texas, and bank statements show de- 
posits reaching a new high-water mark, 
with loans comparatively small. Agricul- 
tural conditions are good, and the farm 
products of 1924 they expect to sell for 
over a billion dollars. 

“ Louisiana appears very prosperous from 
reports, with the expectation of expending 
tremendous sums for public improvements, 
particularly in the vicinity of the Missis- 
sippi River and New Orleans. While the 
sugar crop showed a shrinkage, the cotton 
crop is estimated at 480,000 bales and val- 
ued at $55,000,000. 

“In the Georgia and Alabama area crop 
conditions have been unusually good — 








ninety to ninety-five per cent of the spin- 
dles in the cotton mills have been active 
during the past year. 

“It appears from the reports which I 
have that conditions in the Rocky Moun- 
tain section, including Utah, Colorado and 
Idaho, show an improvement, but that on 
the northwest coast some sections do not 
appear quite as good as a year ago. Cali- 
fornia came through the driest twelve 
months in seventy years’ experience, but 
has opened the 1925 season with an abun- 
dance of rain. The outlook for the lumber 
industry is distinctly better. 

“Coming back to Nebraska, conditions 
show a marked improvement, with decided 
optimism for 1925. The crop values in the 
state of Nebraska show an increase over the 
previous year of $82,480,000. 

“ Agricultural conditions throughout this 
area are fundamentally sound, and with 
prospects for 1925 more favorable than the 
successful year just closed. 

“Conditions throughout Canada show a 
more or less universal improvement. While 
the grain crop of the Middle West was less 
than a year ago, the farmer received a bet- 
ter price and financially was distinctly bet- 
ter off. He is coming into his own after 
four years of tremendous struggle to liqui- 
date his indebtedness and get on his feet. 

“ From the standpoint of the investor and 
one contemplating the opening of branches 
in Canada, the prospects are brighter now 
than at any time since the boom of 1912, 
and the next ten years will witness a tre- 
mendous transformation throughout Can- 
ada, both industrially and agriculturally.” 


Planning School for Printers 

The New York Board of Education is 
planning to start an elaborate trade school 
for printers. Fred A. Walker, of the Mun- 
sey newspapers, is chairman of a committee 
of New York publishers which is assisting 
in organization arrangements. The press- 
men’s union is also helping in details of the 
proposed school. The school will be sit- 
uated in New York city in quarters already 
arranged for and will accommodate as many 
New Yorkers as wish to learn the printing 
trade. Present plans call for establishment 
of a school that will instruct in typesetting, 
stereotyping, photoengraving and _press- 
work. The Board of Education expects to 
equip the school thoroughly with all neces- 
sary machinery, so that students will be in- 
structed not only in theory but by actual 
practice. Instruction will be given four 
hours a week at day or evening sessions. 
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U. T. A. Convention in Chicago 

The executive council of the U. T. A., at 
its meeting held in New York on February 
5 and 6, again chose Chicago and the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel as the place for its an- 
nual convention. The convention proper 
will convene Tuesday evening, October 20; 
Friday will be the closing day. The princi- 
pal reason for again choosing Chicago as 
the convention city was the saving in con- 
vention expenses, as between two and three 
thousand dollars can be saved to the organ- 
ization by holding the convention where no 
traveling expenses of the headquarters’ 
staff are necessary. Chicago printers will 
not be called upon for entertainment, the 
official announcement states; ‘‘they re- 
sponded so generously last fall in entertain- 
ing the convention that they can not be 
expected to do more.” 

A definite step toward a permanent loca- 
tion for the U. T. A. School of Printing, 
now located at Indianapolis, was also taken, 
as a committee, consisting of A. M. Glos- 
breuner, E. Lawrence Fell, Albert Finlay, 
George K. Horn and William Pfaff, was ap- 
pointed to draft a plan to be submitted to 
the thirty-ninth annual convention for the 
leasing or erection of such buildings as will 
permit the housing of the headquarters 
offices and the school under the same roof. 
The plan is in reality an old one, having 
been under discussion for a number of 
years; the definite action is new, however. 


Direct-Mail Convention to Boston 
The Board of Governors of the Direct- 
Mail Advertising Association, at its meeting 
in New York city on January 24, decided 
to hold the 1925 convention of the Direct- 
Mail Advertising Association in Boston 
from October 28 to 30. 


Linotype Company Wins Safety Award 


In a recent competition conducted by the 
New York state department of labor, co- 
operating with the 
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and have enthusiastically endorsed the qual- 
ity, thoroughness and ingenuity of the 
safety devices used. Insurance companies 
have photographed several of the devices 
as models for other companies to follow. 


Edward Penfield Is Dead 


Edward Penfield was one of our country’s 
greatest illustrators and one of our pioneer 
poster painters. ‘“ The Concord Coach in 
Winter, 1830,” the four-color insert of the 
Charles Eneu Johnson Company which ap- 
peared in the February issue of THE INLAND 
PRINTER, was painted by Mr. Penfield. The 
ink was hardly dry on this beautiful piece 
of work when it was announced that Mr. 
Penfield had passed away. He was, at his 
death, president of the Society of Illustra- 
tors, and to him belongs the honor of 
having brought out the best there is in 
American poster art. He published “ Hol- 
land Sketches ” and “ Spanish Sketches.” 


Successful District Conference 

The trade compositors of the East, or 
what is called the first district, held a very 
successful district conference in Philadel- 
phia on February 7. All the old war horses 
of the industry in the East and some from 
the West were present: the men who have 
been in the front ranks of the organization 
battle from the time the trade compositors 
organized as a national association in Chi- 
cago in 1920. Others again were missing: 
some whose voices have been heard at 
practically every convention and confer- 
ence; but this is but natural in an industry 
where changes are so rapid. 

Clayton Wicks, the popular president of 
the Typothetae of Philadelphia, delivered 
one of the big addresses of the day and 
gave his audience something to think about 
in the form of concrete facts. His main ad- 
vice was to stop price-cutting: to know 
what the correct price for a piece of com- 
position should be and stick to it—as the 
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Company won the 
certificate of merit 
for the safety rec- 
ord of its mam- 
moth manufacturing 
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spots of the Lino- 
type company’s safety record are these: 
Average number of factory employees for 
year, 2,400; number of fatal accidents, 
none; number of accidents causing total 
disability, none; number of accidents caus- 
ing partial permanent disability, none. 
For years the big factories of the lino- 
type makers have been regarded as models 
of safety for employees. Many American 
and foreign engineers have visited the plant, 


electrotypers do, for instance. ‘ Competi- 
tive price-cutting is an evil, and just so long 
as you permit it to exist neither yourself 
nor your organization can hope to thrive. 
Determine upon a standard scale of prices; 
see that you strictly adhere to it, and you 
will find that you have taken a greater step 
toward the building of a sound foundation 
than ever you could hope for by a perpetua- 
tion of the existing system of price-cutting.” 
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George K. Horn, of Baltimore, talked 
interestingly on “Trade Compositors I’ve 
Met,” while George Lord, Alexander Wall 
and Frank Sherman addressed the audience 
on more or less technical subjects. 

The Philadelphia Typesetting Association, 
with Alexander Fagan as chairman, was 
host to the visitors in an excellent and fit- 
ting manner, capped with the farewell din- 
ner in the Betsy Ross room in the new 
Benjamin Franklin Hotel, where the con- 
vention was held. 


Monotype Officers in Europe 

J. Tilman Hendrick, chairman of the 
board; Harvey D. Best, president, and 
M. C. Indahl, chief engineer, of the Lanston 
Monotype Machine Company, are attend- 
ing a conference in England this month for 
the promotion of world sales of monotype 
equipment and a closer coérdination of the 
technical work of the American and British 
companies. While abroad they will visit 
monotype offices in the various European 
countries. On the eve of their departure 
for Europe the executives of the monotype 
office tendered them a bon voyage luncheon 
at the Rittenhouse Hotel, Philadelphia. 


A Novel Catalogue 

Through the courtesy of Burton Harring- 
ton, editor and general manager of The 
Poster, the national journal of poster ad- 
vertising and poster art, Chicago, we have 
received a copy of a catalogue advertising 
V. & D. firebrick, issued by Guiseppe Ver- 
zocchi, Milano, Italy. Every page of the 
catalogue is a reproduction in miniature of 
a poster in from one to four colors adver- 
tising V. & D. firebrick, showing by appro- 
priate drawings the different uses of the 
brick, thus presenting a running story in 
poster form in place of the usual descriptive 
matter found in the general run of cata- 
logues. Practically every known method 
of reproduction has been used in getting the 
drawings—all works of art—on the paper, 
while the paper stock itself varies from the 
finest plate to the roughest cover stock, 
according to the demand of the drawing to 
be reproduced. 


Don’t Reproduce Postage Stamps 

A recent issue of Printers’ Ink contains 
a warning from Washington against the 
reproduction of postage stamps by photog- 
raphy or otherwise. Considering the dras- 
tic prohibitions and heavy penalties, it is 
astonishing that the laws governing the re- 
production of postage stamps are not more 
generally understood. 

Despite any statement to the contrary, 
and from whatever source, advertisers 
should remember that the law explicitly 
prohibits the reproduction, by any method 
whatsoever, of postage stamps, canceled or 
not, or any portion of them, or anything 
that simulates them. 

The government authorities insist that 
the laws be applied alike to every one in 
the country, and that it is just as necessary 
to prevent counterfeiting, to enforce the 
prohibition against the photographing and 
reproducing of stamps for any purpose 
whatever, as it is to enforce the laws as 
applied to money, bonds, or other govern- 
ment security. This may seem ridiculous 





to the advertiser who has no thought of 
criminal intent and “ just wants to show 
a package of his goods stamped and ready 
for mailing,” or “a testimonial letter with 
the actual envelope that it came in.” Never- 
theless, it must not be done. While it is 
possible that a thoughtless advertiser may 
fail to heed this law, it is highly probable 
that he will attract the attention of the 
government authorities, and it is possible 
that he may be required to defend himself 
in a Federal Court under a criminal indict- 
ment. In such a case, the advertiser involves 
his printer, his engraver and every one who 
assisted in reproducing the offending piece. 


Intertype Sales Force Meets 

The entire sales force of the Intertype 
Corporation, assembled from all parts of 
the country at the Hotel Pennsylvania, New 
York, recently for a two-day sales con- 
vention, presided over by G. C. Willings, 
vice-president of the corporation. The first 
day was spent in inspecting the intertype 
factories in Brooklyn. At noon a special 
luncheon was given the party by the Inter- 
type Corporation management, and in the 
evening they were entertained by the In- 
tertype Production Club. 

The regular sessions were featured by 
addresses by President H. R. Swartz and 
Vice-Presidents G. C. Willings and C. W. 
Gaskell. The afternoon was devoted mainly 
to discussions by the Designs Committee. 
At the closing sessions on Wednesday, ad- 
dresses were delivered by G. C. Palmer; 
F. A. Hill, manager of the Chicago branch; 
F. H. Dunham, manager of the Memphis 
branch; W. B. Goode, manager of the San 
Francisco branch; Secretary H. G. Willnus, 
and Charles Chidsey, manager of sales pro- 
motion. E. H. Hostetler, of Los Angeles, 
who made the best record for sales during 
1924, was presented with a gold medal, 
set with a diamond, while S. H. Hayles, 
New York, M. K. Kanaga, Miami, Florida, 
J. L. Bourque, Indianapolis, and F. W. 
Northmore, Des Moines, received gold med- 
als for distinguished salesmanship. The 
southern branch, known as the Dixie divi- 
sion, received a gold plaque for having the 
largest percentage of sales over its year’s 
quota. The convention closed with a din- 
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ner given by President H. R. Swartz at the 
Advertising Club, New York city. This 
dinner was featured by the addresses given 
by Prof. Elmer E. Ferris, of New York 
University, who spoke on “Making the 
Sales,” and Dr. Alexander Irvine, writer 
and speaker, who talked on “ Personality 
in Business.” 


Twelve Printers Graduate 

At the graduation exercises of the Chi- 
cago School of Printing, held on Tuesday 
evening, February 24, in the main dining 
room of the La Salle Hotel, eleven young 
men and one young woman were graduated 
as journeymen printers, receiving their 
diplomas, a card of efficiency and a bonus 
check of more than $500 each. In all, 
$5,801.14 was distributed as such bonuses, 
two of the graduates being special students 
and not coming under the bonus regula- 
tions. Ben Pittsford, as chairman of the 
school committee, acted as master of cere- 
monies and delivered the diplomas with a 
few well chosen words of encouragement 
to each graduate. The young woman grad- 
uate was presented with a basket of flow- 
ers. T. E. Donnelley delivered the bac- 
calaureate sermon, using “ Thrift” as his 
theme. Charles Henry Mackintosh deliv- 
ered a splendid address on “ Craftsmen as 
Salesmen.” 

The Chicago School of Printing was 
started on July 6, 1914, with a class of 
thirty boys. However, the real working 
plan of the school was not adopted before 
April 25, 1918. This provided for a seven- 
year course for boys over fourteen years, 
and a five-year course for boys over sixteen 
years of age. The committee having charge 
of the school at its beginning was composed 
of the following Chicago printers: F. A. 
Poole, chairman; Morton S. _ Brookes, 
H. W. Campbell, J. Harry Jones, O. A. 
Koss, Toby Rubovits and F. W. Smith. 

The funds for the support of the school 
were obtained during the first two years 
from voluntary subscriptions by members 
of the Chicago Typothetae and some of 
the supply houses. During the third and 
fourth years funds were obtained by a 
combination method of charging tuition to 
the boys’ employers, and by subscriptions. 
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The bonus fund, being a part of the 
school plan, is held in trust by the Chicago 
Trust Company. It contains cash and secu- 
rities amounting to $43,286.78. The school 
is now on a self-supporting basis. The 
present enrolment consists of 147 full-time 
boys, 83 half-time boys, or a total of 230. 


Chicago \Journal{Givenjto Employees 

Under the will of John C. Eastman, pub- 
lisher of the Chicago Daily Journal, who 
died January 25, that newspaper is to be 
owned and conducted by a group of three 
of his employees who have been associated 
with him for the last twenty years on the 
Journal. They are W. Frank Dunn, O. L. 
Hall and H. C. Deuter. 

Concurrently with the filing of the will 
in the probate court, these three, who are 
named as executors, announced that the 
paper would be conducted under a plan 
which had been worked out by Mr. East- 
man with the following organization: W. 
Frank Dunn, president; O. L. Hall, vice- 
president; H. C. Deuter, treasurer; Harry 
L. Spencer, secretary; Richard J. Finnegan, 
coeditor; O. L. Hall, coeditor. 


William Green Dead 

William Green, of New York, president 
of William Green, Incorporated, a former 
president of the United Typothetae of 
America and one of the most successful 
printers in the country, died suddenly of 
heart failure on Tuesday morning, Febru- 
ary 24. Mr. Green had been a prominent 
figure in organization work among printers 
for many years. At the convention in the 
Commodore Hotel in New York in 1919 he 
was elected president of the Typothetae, 
serving one year. Mr. Green was sixty- 
four years old at the time of his death. 


Craftsmen’s Convention 


N. C. Leary, the chairman of the public- 
ity committee of the craftsmen’s conven- 
tion, informs us that all committees have 
been selected and arrangements for hotel 
accommodations, meeting places and enter- 
tainment features completed. The conven- 
tion will be held in Omaha, Nebraska, from 
August 10 to 12. A nice exhibit of interest 
to visitors will be held at the same time. 
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Credit Justice Fund 


The National Association of Credit Men 
is collecting a fund of at least one million 
dollars for the suppression of commercial 
crooks, otherwise also called “ deadbeats.” 
It has been estimated that the annual losses 
to business through commercial fraud or 
neglect to pay just debts amount to more 
than four hundred million dollars, which 
seems to indicate that the Credit Justice 
Fund is sorely needed. 


Wisconsin Press Association 

That Wisconsin newspaper publishers are 
interested in the work of their state asso- 
ciation was demonstrated by the attendance 
at the midwinter conference of the Wiscon- 
sin Press Asociation, held at Madison on 
February 5, 6 and 7. Officers of the asso- 
ciation were all agreed that it was the 
largest attendance at any midwinter con- 
ference held in the state. 

The sessions were filled with talks and 
discussions on subjects of vital importance 
to the publishers. Among the addresses 
scheduled on the program were: Presi- 
dent’s address, John A. Kuypers; “ Print- 
ing for the Farmer,” W. A. Sumner, of the 
Department of Agricultural Journalism; 
“ Developing Job Printing,” P. D. Pearsall, 
sales manager of the Antes Press, Evans- 
ville; “A Bookkeeping System for the 
Country Office,’ W. H. Bridgman, of the 
Extension Division Service; ‘ Developing 
a Rural Community,” George W. Marble, 
president National Editorial Association; 
“ Newspaper Typography,” John L. Meyer, 
editor National Printer-Journaiist; ‘ The 
Art of Sponging,’ A. D. Bolens, editor 
Port Washington Star; Debate on “ Does 
a Casting Box Pay,” affirmative discussed 
by L. W. Osborne and W. H. Conrad, neg- 
ative by E. J. Scott and Bert Walters; 
“Developing Foreign Advertising at Home,” 
G. L. Caswell, secretary Iowa Press Asso- 
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ciation ; ‘“‘ The Power of the Country News- 
paper in Agricultural Development,” George 
W. Marble, president National Editorial 
Association; “Teaching Journalism in 
Schools,” Bruce McCoy, editor Sparta Her- 
ald; “Code of Ethics for Wisconsin Pub- 
lishers,’ W. G. Bleyer, dean of School of 
Journalism; “Building Up the Associa- 
tion,’ A. W. Hopkins, editor Build Wiscon- 
sin; “Postal and Parcel Post Rates,’ Otto 
Zander. 

The Code of Ethics presented by Mr. 
Bleyer follows: 


We believe that journalism is an honorable pro- 
fession, essential to the welfare of society. 

We believe that the success of democratic gov- 
ernment depends upon sound public opinion, and 
that the newspaper should aid in creating and 
maintaining sound public opinion by publishing 
significant news and editorial interpretation of news. 

We believe that newspaper writers and editors 
should be adequately prepared for the great respon- 
sibilities placed upon them. 

We believe that a newspaper should publish the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth 
concerning all matters of importance to readers as 
citizens of the community, the state, and the 
nation. 

We believe that a newspaper which goes into the 
home should publish nothing that can not be read 
aloud in the family circle. 

We believe that news of crime, scandal and vice 
should be presented in such a manner as to deter 
readers from attempting to imitate the criminal and 
the vicious. 

We believe that all persons and all organizations 
are entitled to fair play in the columns of the 
newspaper. 

We believe in the right of privacy of individuals 
in all matters not of public concern. 

We believe that no propaganda or publicity mat- 
ter should be published unless it contains informa- 
tion to which readers are entitled, and that when- 
ever such material is printed its source should be 
plainly indicated. 

We believe that editorials should present the 
truth as the writer sees it, uncolored by bias, preju- 
dice or partizanship. 

We believe that neither the business interests of 
a newspaper nor any outside influence should inter- 
fere with the publication of the truth in news or 
editorials. 

We believe that the purpose of newspaper adver- 
tising is to create a demand for commodities or 
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services, to inform readers, not to mis!ead or de- 
fraud them. 

We believe that advertisements should be as 
clean and wholesome as news and editorials. 

We believe that rates for subscriptions and adver- 
tisements should be sufficient to insure the publisher 
a fair profit. 

We believe that all statements of circulation 
should give the actual number of bona fide sub- 
scribers. 

We believe that only such newspapers as main- 
tain the highest standards of truth, honesty and 
decency in news, editorials and advertisements de- 
serve the support of the community. 

On Friday evening the publishers and 
their guests were tendered a banquet by the 
Madison Gyro, Kiwanis, Lions, Optimist 
and Rotary clubs and the Madison Associa- 
tion of Commerce, the menu comprising 
nationally advertised products. Following 
the dinner, Frank A. Cannon, who presided 
as toastmaster, introduced the several 
speakers. O. D. Brandenburg extended a 
welcome to all present; the new athletic 
director of the university, George Little, 
told of his plans; Mrs. Carroll E. Roach, 
of the faculty of the University of Wiscon- 
sin, gave a reading entitled “ Extra Paper ”; 
Dean H. L. Russell, who has recently re- 
turned from a trip to New Zealand, talked 
on the weekly press of that country, and 
John Kuypers, president of the association, 
spoke on “Our Forward Looking Press.” 

An important and interesting feature of 
the conference was the “better weekly 
newspaper contest ” and the excellent dis- 
play of the papers entered. With 135 
papers spread out before them the judges 
had no easy task to select the winners and 
place twenty-five ribbons in five different 
classes. The judges were George W. Mar- 
ble, president of the National Editorial 
Association; John L. Meyer, editor of the 
National Printer-Journalist ; G. L. Caswell, 
secretary of the Iowa State Press Associa- 
tion and editor of the Newspaper depart- 
ment of THE INLAND Printer. In Group 
1 of the front page makeup class, including 
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Dinner given by the Los Angeles Association of Printing Teachers to Frank K. Phillips, manager of the education department of the 
American Type Founders Company, on January 16, at the Los Angeles Athletic Club. 
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papers from towns with a population up to 
750, the Waterford Post took first place, 
the Luxemburg News second and the Luck 
Enterprise third. Group 2, from towns of 
750 to 1,500, Walworth Times first, New 
Holstein Reporter second, Colfax Messenger 
third. Group 3, from towns of over 1,500, 
Rice Lake Chronotvpe first, Ladysmith 
News-Budget second, Lake Geneva News- 
Tribune third. 

For community-building editorials, Fort 
Atkinson Democrat first place, Door County 
News second, Algoma Record-Herald third. 

For farm news service, Waterloo Courier 
first, Ladysmith News-Budget second, Elk- 
horn Independent third. 

A number of papers were given honorable 
mention in each class. The results of the 
contest were announced by G. L. Caswell 
at the banquet. 


The Advertising Convention 

“Five thousand business leaders from 
thirty-five nations are preparing for the 
1925 advertising convention in Houston, 
Texas,’ says a circular recently received. 
The convention will be held from May 10 
to 14. Three hundred and thirty advertis- 
ing clubs, in all corners of the globe, belong 
to the organization, which again is divided 
into twenty-five departmentals. All of these 
will hold special sessions during the conven- 
tion. That’s virtually conventions within 
the convention. These departmentals rep- 
resent nearly everything in the publicity 
line, from printing and newspapers to na- 
tional and international advertisers. One 
novelty, at least, the visitors can be sure of: 
they will be welcomed by the first woman 
governor ever welcoming such a gathering, 
Mrs. Miriam A. Ferguson, of Texas. 


Personal and Other Mention 
Witt1am Mit, one of the best known 
old-time printers in Chicago and for many 
years the popular secretary of the Old-Time 
Printers’ Association, died Tuesday, Feb- 
ruary 10, after a two years’ illness. Mr. 
Mill for many years had charge of the 
Inter-Ocean ad. room. He also at one time 
had charge of the printing of ballots for 

the Chicago Election Commissioners. 


Don Miter, formerly advertising man- 
ager of Judge, and late of House and Gar- 
den, has become connected with the New 
York office of The Meredith Publications, 
on the advertising staff of Better Homes 
and Gardens. 


Vircit M. Evans 
Sales Manager 


Murray Howarp 
Manager Southern District 


New Sales Organization of the Ludlow Typograph Company 
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Editor Casey of the Knoxville (Iowa) ‘‘Express” and His Office 
Towa’s most fearless editor is W. J. Casey, of the Knoxville Express. He fought almost single-handed 
against street pavements by contract, in favor of city construction on a non-profit basis, thus bringing 
about the overthrow of the old city council and the adoption of his plan. By so doing he saved the taxpayers 
a large sum, as the city is now laying many miles of seven-inch concrete pavement, which is costing the 
property owners just forty per cent of what the contractors demanded for six-inch. As a result of Mr. 
Casey’s victory many additional streets are to be paved, due to the low cost, while many other cities are 
sending delegations to find out more about the Knoxville non-profit plan of city supervision. This is hard on 
the contractors, but the public is happy, having saved sixty per cent.—E. E. Pierson, Bloomington, Illinois. 


At THE Franklin celebration of the Los 
Angeles Club of Printing House Craftsmen 
a resolution was unanimously adopted call- 
ing upon the library board of the city to 
set aside a room in the new public library 
to be called the Benjamin Franklin Room. 





Cart HENDERSON, general manager of the 
Miehle Printing Press & Manufacturing 
Company, is touring Europe in the spring 
months. He left Chicago in February and 
will visit the principal European countries, 
combining business and pleasure. 





Tue International Color Printing Com- 
pany, Pittston, Pennsylvania, recently in- 
stalled a huge color press for the printing 
of comic newspaper supplements. The new 
plant has a capacity of a million color sup- 
plements a week, which are sent all over 
the country and to South America. Ralph 
R. Covin, Jr., is president of the company. 

BERNARD J. GRoLL, well known in the 
advertising department of the Bell Tele- 
phone System throughout the country, has 
resigned his position as manager of the 
National Telephone Directory Company, 
of St. Louis, of which Albert Von Hoffmann 
is president. Mr. Groll is now connected 
with the Ortleb Ink Agitator Company as 
secretary and sales manager. He was man- 
ager of the directory company for seven- 
teen years and his wide knowledge in the 




















P. I. RopBins 
Manager New England District 


advertising field makes him a valuable ad- 
dition to the executive force of the Ortleb 
Ink Agitator Company. 





THE well known Manz Engraving Com- 
pany, of Chicago, has changed its name to 
the Manz Corporation, and on the fifty- 
eighth birthday of the company announced 
additions to its factory, including a com- 
plete rotagravure department known as the 
Manz Rotagravure Company. 





Harry R. CaLkins, recently assistant city 
editor of the Indianapolis Star, has been 
appointed director of publicity for the 
International Typographical Union. The 
purpose of the publicity department re- 
cently created will be to invite recognition 
of the humanitarian and educational ac- 
complishments and aims of the organiza- 
tion. Mr. Calkins has been engaged in 
newspaper work in Indianapolis for sev- 
eral years, going there after serving in an 
editorial capacity on newspapers in St. 
Louis, New Orleans and Sioux City. 


Tue Graphic Arts Museum of Bordeaux, 
France, an institution of some pretensions, 
has been enlarging its collection of technical 
books. Especially dees it desire catalogues 
and booklets from American manufacturers 
of printing machinery. As the museum is 
mainly used by apprentices and journeymen 
printers in their efforts toward a higher 
professional proficiency, it seems that such 
catalogues and booklets when placed in the 
museum would serve an excellent purpose. 
Address Gabriel Delmus, president, 6 Place 
Saint Christoly, Bordeaux, France. 





Joun B. Haccerty, of St. Louis, has 
asked the District of Columbia Supreme 
Court to aid him in his claim that he is 
the duly elected president of the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Bookbinders. The 
question of his election hinges on the vote 
of Local No. 25 of New York city, which 
he claims was cast illegally for Walter N. 
Riddick, giving Mr. Riddick the election. 
Judge Stafford, of the Supreme Court, has 
ordered the Board of Electors of the Broth- 
erhood to show cause why a writ of man- 
damus should not be issued. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER is issued promptly on the first of each month. It 
aims to furnish the latest and most authoritative information on all matters 
relating to the printing trades and allied industries. Contributions are solicited 
and prompt remittance made for all acceptable matter. 

Members of Audit Bureau of Circulations; Associated Business Papers, Inc.; 
National Editorial Association; Graphic Arts Association Departmental of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the World; New York Master Printers’ Asso- 
ciation; New York Printers’ Supply Salesmen’s Guild; Printers’ Supplymen’s 
Guild of Chicago; Chicago Association of Commerce; Chicago Business Papers 
Association. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES 

One year, $4.00; six months, $2.00; payable always in advance. 

copies, 40 cents; none free. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS may be sent by express, draft, money order or registered letter. 
Make all remittances payable to The Inland Printer Company. 

When Subscriptions Expire the magazine is discontinued unless a renewal 
is received previous to the publication of the following issue. Subscribers 
will avoid any delay in the receipt of the first copy of their renewal by 
remitting promptly. 

Foreign Subscriptions. —- To Canada, postage prepaid, four dollars and 
fifty cents; to all countries within the postal union, postage prepaid, 
five dollars per annum in advance. Make foreign money orders payable to 
The Inland Printer Company. No foreign postage stamps accepted. 

ImporTANT.— Foreign money orders received in the United States do not bear 
the name of the sender. Foreign subscribers should be careful to send 
letters of advice at same time remittance is sent, to insure Proper credit. 


Sample 


~ Single copies may be. ‘obtained from all news dealers and typefounders 
throughout the United States and Canada, and subscriptions may be made 
through the same agencies. 
_ Patrons will confer a favor by sending us the 
dealers who do not keep it on sale. 


ADVERTISING RATES 


The value of THE INLAND PRINTER as an adver- 
The character of the advertisements now in its 
columns, and the number of them, tell the whole story. Circulation considered, 
it is the cheapest trade journal in the United States to advertise in. Adver- 
tisements, to secure insertion in the issue of any month, should reach this 
office not ot later than the fifteenth of the month Preceding, 


names of responsible news 





Furnished on application. 
tising medium is unquestioned. 


In order to protect the interests of purchasers, advertisers of novelties, 
advertising devices, and all cash-with-order goods, are required to satisfy the 
management of this journal of their intention to fulfill honestly the offers in 
their advertisements, and to that end samples of the thing or things advertised 
must accompany the application for advertising space. 

THE INLAND PRINTER reserves the right to reject any advertisements for 
cause. 


FOREIGN AGENTS 


(Limited), De Montfort Press, Leicester, England. 
(Limited), Thanet House, 231 Strand, London, 


RaituBy, Lawrence & Co. 

RaitHspy, Lawrence & Co. 
W. C., England. 

Penrose & Co., Farringdon Road, London, E. C., England. 

Wm. Dawson & Sons, Cannon "House, Breams ‘buildings, London, 
England. 

ALEx. Cowan & Sons (Limited), 
Adelaide, Australia. 

ALEx. Cowan & Sons (Limited), Wellington, New ed 

F. T. Wimpece & Co., 87 Clarence street, Sydney, N. W. 

H. Catmets, 150 Boulevard du Montparnasse, Paris, * uy 

Joun Dickinson & Co. (Limited), Cape Town, Durban and Johannesburg, 
South Africa. 

A. OupsHOoORN, 23 


BE, Cs 


General Agents, Melbourne, Sydney and 


Avenue de Gravelle, Charenton, France. 
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WANT ADVERTISEMENTS 


Prices for this department: Under heading ‘Situations Wanted,” 50 cents 
per line; minimum $1.00. Under all other headings, price 75 cents per line; 
minimum $1.50. Count ten words to the line. Address to be counted. Price the 
same whether one or more insertions are taken. Cash must accompany order. 
The insertion of ads. received in Chicago later than the fifteenth of the month 
preceding publication not guaranteed. We can not send copies of THE INLAND 
— Free to classified advertisers. Remit 40 cents additional if copy is 
desired. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





I HAVE DESIGNED and perfected a machine to print in two colors and 

gather all such work as daily, monthly and yearly calendars, desk calendars, 
coupon books, loose leaf books, all kinds of manifold work, bills of lading, etc.; 
patents on parts of machine already granted and additional patents applied for. 
The large volume of the work now being used is almost unbelievable. The 
slow and antiquated methods by which most of the work is now being done in 
comparison with the low cost and quantities that can be produced on_ these 
machines should give us the cream of the business at a very good profit. I 
am looking for some responsible printer or specialty manufacturer to build 
sufficient machines to take care of work offered and manage same under a divi- 
sion of profit arrangement; must have at least $5,000 to start and be in posi- 
tion to increase as business warrants. If you are looking for a very profitable 
addition to your — drop me a line and we will try and arrange for an 
appointment. M 2 


CHANGE OF CL IM: ATE prescribed for owner of conteelling interest in $25 000 

printing plant necessitates quick sale; going business established 1908; 
Intertype, Kelly, Miller and three jobbers; plenty of work and steady cus- 
tomers; live wire can further increase business; in Ohio city of 23,000; will 
sell for seventy-five cents on dollar, cash or terms. M 224. 


BE INDEPENDENT — Other interests compel me to sell my holdings in a 

progressive and successfully established publishing house in southern Michi- 
gan, incorporated; just the opportunity for a live young printer desiring to 
get into business for himself. M 209. 








FOR SALE — Owner having other large interests offers splendid job office in 

_ Prosperous community; Linotype, Ludlow, Monotype equipment; excep- 

tional opportunity for practical man; reasonable first payment, balance easy. 
217. 


FOR SALE — Established business; small job plant with Miller feeder; | Indi- 
ana county seat, 20,000: owner has _other_ business; must sell. M 221. 


FOR SALE — Small job plant, modern equipment, inventorying around $1, 500; 
will sacrifice for quick sale. COMME RC IAL PRE SS, Oswego, UN. Y. 
a. — IDAHO — First-class newspaper and job plant in live ‘Idaho t town. 
LTER S. BRUCE & CO., Inc., Boise, Idaho. 


FOR SALE — Good live ren job-press printing plant in ~ northern Indiana 
city; price $3,500. M 8 











FOR SALE 
WE OFFER FOR SALE the following modern printing equipment 1 now in daily 
use at our plant: 33 by 48 Premier press, with automatic control, $2,500; 
Model B Cleveland folding machine, automatic feeder and 32-page attachment, 
$1,500; 54-inch Seybold cutter, $1,800; rotary gathering table, $125: 
Hickok ruling machine, 2 beam ‘striker, double underlift, automatic feeder, 
$750; Lindbladh ruling machine, 3 beam striker, double underlift, $550. 
Prices include motors; five per cent off for cash, ten per cent if entire equip- 
ment is purchased. A. W. McCLOY COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





FOR SALE —One Kelly press, Style-B-Special, No. 3342, ay ag - 
Kelly feeder, Style B, No. 3328, electric drive motor, 220 volt, A. C 

cycle; practically new; purchased in July, 1924, and used very little; = 

plete equipment cost $3,700; will sell for $3,200 f. 0. b. Towanda; cash only; 

will print sheet size 17 by 22. Reason for selling: machine not adapted to 

our present needs. Examination of machine invited. TOWANDA PRINT- 

NG CO., Towanda, Pa. 


MONOTYPE MATRICES FOR SALE — One font each, 
sizes of 6-point heavy Copperplate Gothic No. 342-J; 
Gothic with lower case; one font 10-point Caslon Bold, upper and lower; 
ene font 12-point Caslon Bold, upper and lower; one font each, four sizes, 
12-point heavy Copperplate Gothic. All composition mats. All in perfect 
condition. $200.00 takes the whole lot. JOHN D. MIGEOT, Willow 
Grove, Pa. 
FOR SALE 


complete, of four 
one font of 8-point 


— Premier press 38° by 48, | factory “rebuilt; “late model Miehle, 33 

by 46, with Cross feeder and D. C. motor; W hitlock 39 by 52 (7-column 
quarto), factory rebuilt; Whitlock 35 by 47 (6-column quarto), factory re- 
built; Whitlock 29 by 42, factory rebuilt; Whitlock ponies, all sizes; Cran- 
ston drum 33 by 48 (6-column quarto) and several other good presses. 
PREMIER & POTTER PRINTING PRESS CO., 506 Fisher bldg., Chicago. 


FOR SALE — Latham power paging and numbering machine, two heads; 

Jacques 40-inch table shears with extension table and narrow strip cutting 
gauge; Seybold balanced platen standing press. All of these machines have 
been used so little that they are practically as good as new. For particulars 
address MAST PRINTING CO., Superior, Wis. 











Megill’s Patent 
SPRING TONGUE GAUGE PINS 


QUICK ON 


Send tor booklet this and other styles. 








The Name MEGILL 


on a gauge pin is a guarantee of quality and all 
genuine goods have this name stamped on them. 
Insist on Megill products. If not at your dealer’s, 
order them from us. Illustrated circulars on request. 


E. L. MEGILL, Pat. and Mfr. 


761-763 Atlantic Ave., Cor. Adelphi St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Megill’s Patent 
DOUBLE-GRIP GAUGES 


VISE GRIP 


Send for booklet this and other styles. 
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WHITLOCK CYLINDER PRESS, 3E, bed 28 by 40, will print a sheet 

25 by 38, serial No. 3435, with Dexter combing pile feeder No. 3567, 
purchased new five years ago; will let it go at a very low price to make 
room for new equipment; in excellent running condition. Inquiries solicited 
from printers or dealers. M 212. 


THE INLAND PRINTER 


March, 1925 





PRINTING COMPANY MANAGER — Sales and advertising executive with 

thorough knowledge of printing wanted by largest printing plant in Florida, 
located at St. Petersburg; all modern equipment; plenty of business; work 
will consist of contact with customers, estimating and general charge. Write 
full qualifications, experience and initial salary. M 219. 





ONE MONOTYPE, regular standard equipment; 6, 8, 10 and 12 point com- 

position molds, two regular display molds, one two-point and one 6-point 
strip mold; includes motor, keyboard caster, ead and slug attachment, a few 
border mats; price on request. AMERICAN INSURANCE UNION, 44 West 
Broad street, Columbus, Ohio. 


AUTOMATIC PRESSES — Delphos cylinder, 19 by 28 bed, automatic feed 
and delivery, speed 4,000 per hour, fine condition; also a Standard auto- 

matic 13 by 19 sheet at a 3,500 speed; both reasonably priced on board cars. 

7 for illustrated circular. PRINTERS SUPPLY CO., 106 N. Third street, 

St. Louis, Mo. 

FOR SALE — We offer used Kidder roll feed bed ‘and platen and rotary presses 
of various styles and sizes; your inquiries solicited. GIBBS-BROWER 

COMPANY, 261 Broadway, New York city; 166 W. Jackson street, Chicago. 














PRINTING MACHINERY — Send for our new list of railroad machinery, 
automatic presses, cutters, perforators, a list that will interest you and save 
you money. PRINTERS SUPPLY CO., 106 N. Third street, St. Louis, Mo. 


FOR SALE — Potter offset, Hoe direct litho, 20 by 25 bronzer, 74-inch Seybold 
cutter, 64-inch Seybold cutter, 82-inch Seybold knife grinder. MASON 
& MOORE, Inc., 28-30 E. Fourth street, New York city. 








HARRIS AUTOMATIC printing presses, all models and sizes, single and two- 
color; rebuilt and guaranteed; prompt delivery, fair prices. KONECKY 
BROS., 252 Pennsylvania avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


FOR SALE — One Taylor Projector, almost new; just the thing for people 
doing high-class color printing. DOWNINGTOWN PAPER BOX COM- 
PANY, East Downingtown, Pa. 
BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY — New Model 
chines; also rebuilt machines. Write for particulars. 
CO., 638 Federal street, 








National book sewing ma- 
JOSEPH E. SMYTH 
Chicago. 


yood condition; 
E JOURNAL, 








FOR SALE — One 30- iach Piper two- peo ruling machine in 
well crated and ready for immediate shipment. HAY TRA 
Canajoharie, N. Y 





ONE FONT (95 characters) Monotype matrices, typewriter 12 pt. No. 70-L; 
practically new; first $25.00 takes it. THE PIERCE PRINTING CO., 
Fargo, N. D. 


_ DING ART JOBBER, 
15 by 21 with fountain. 





12 by 18, variable motor, full fountain; Golding 


RECORD, Tamaqua, Pa. 





FOR SALE — One ruling machine, 44-inch rail, two-beam striker, gear drive; 


also paper feeder for same; bargain. M 199 





FOR SALE — 38- inch De: xter paper cutter. M 202. 


HELP WANTED 


Composing Room 














COMPOSING ROOM EXECUTIVE for a large plant situated in New York 

state; man between 35 and 45 years old, experienced in high-grade catalog 
and advertising composition; executive and typographic ability most important 
requirement; excellent position, ideal working conditions and fine opportunity. 
State in first letter ae in all departments of the printing business and 
present salary. M 230. 


ALL-ROU ND “PRINTER for job ark: ae ‘conditions ideal; country 
shop; religious institution; room and board furnished; middle aged man, 
single preferred. Write ORPHANS’ INDUSTRIAL SC HOOL, Loysville, Pa. 





Foreman 
FOREMAN for printing department of Pacific Coast bag factory, making cotton 

and burlap bags; must be qualified pressman, able to get quality production 
and understand stereotype work, engraving, record keeping of costs, filing of 
mats, copies, plates, etc.; good opening for a man of executive ability able 
to plan work and get results; well equipped plant in good mechanical condi- 
tion. Answer fully, giving complete former experience, age, qualifications and 
salary expected. SUPT., BEMIS BROS. BAG CO., Seattle, Wash. 











Managers and Superintendents 


PRINTING SUPERINTENDENT, thoroughly experienced executive on sales 

books or similar specialty; take complete charge; excellent opportunity. 
oe is rn age, salary. NATIONAL SALESBOOK CO., Long 
Islan ity . 





Miscellaneous 


LEARN LINOTYPING OR INTERTYPING AT HOME, spare time study; 

steady work for $55 a week. The Thaler System of linotype operation, 
together with a complete all-metal Thaler keyboard, given with each course, 
makes learning easy and interesting. Write now for details and special short 
time offer. THALER SYSTEM, 23 Legal bldg., Washington, D. C. 














WANTED — Man familiar with bindery machinery, to erect and repair; 
permanent position; write, stating experience. M 210. 
Office 
A LARGE CHICAGO CONCERN selling printers’ machinery and supplies 


wishes a high- grade young man as office salesman and correspondent. This 
is not a “snap ” job, but one offering opportunity to young man of good edu- 
cation who wishes to learn a business without starting at the top. Knowledge 
of printing, advertising, and formal training in ee ee will help. Give 
full details in letter, which will be kept confidential. M 229 





Pressroom 





- Wanted competent combination Kelly and_ gordon 


KELLY PRESSMAN — 4 c 
good permanent position for 


pressman, union, for Denver, Colorado, office; 
right man. M 225. 





Salesmen 


A LEADING PRINTING ink house requires experienced salesmen for Chi- 

cago branch, also manager for same; only those having established follow- 
ing need apply, giving experience, references, compensation expected, etc. 
M 189. 








SALESMEN — Who can get good inquiries for genuine steel die embossed 


stationery; good commission. HARPER ILLUSTRATING SYNDICATE, 


Columbus, Ohio. 





of Intertypes and Linotypes; 


SALESMAN WANTED for printers’ supplies Md a prominent Chicago house; 
give compiete details. Confidential. M 22 





_ INSTRUCTION 


INTERTYPE-LINOTYPE INSTRUCTION — Learn to operate Milo Ben- 

nett’s way; keyboard and lessons for home study or six weeks at practical 
school in Toledo at trifling cost. We sell Sinclair’s book on Mechanism 
whatever machines are in use, Bennett’s system. 
in conjunction with Sinclair’s book saves hundreds of dollars; every man con- 
nected with Bennett’s school is a world-beater. Write for literature of almost 











unbelievable results obtained through study of Bennett’s system. MILO 
BENNETT’S INTE RT Y PE SCHOOL, Toledo, Ohio. 
LINOTYPE INSTRU CTION — Largest linotype school in the country; 


more than 1,000 have attended; the fastest, easiest 
method of operating; series of lesson sheets; careful individual instruction; 
favorite school for printers for years; five weeks, $100. EMPIRE SCHOOL, 
206 E. 19th street, New York; telephone: Gramercy 5733. 


established 17 years; 











MISCELLANEOUS 


LONG-ESTABLISHED, reliable concern of selling agents with offices in New 

York and Chicago would like to represent additional manufacturers of 
lines of machinery in the Printing and Allied Trades. All communications. 
held confidential. M 57. 


WANTED — rey stickers and gummed labels to sell, by mail, to busi- 
ness men. G. EDWARD HARRISON, Agent, Baltimore, Md. 

















SITUATIONS WANTED 
_Bindery — 





‘experienced; also 


YOU NG M: ARRIED MAN: wants position as paper “ruler; 
stock cutter. M 220 





Composing Room 





ESTABLISHED PRINTING PLANT located in large western New York city 

has opening for superintendent; must thoroughly understand and have had 
actual experience, particularly in composition, and a good knowledge of press- 
work, laying out “and estimating quality catalogue, job printing and direct mail 
advertising; unusual opportunity to become associated with a fast growing 
and modern plant. Give full information regarding yourself, actual experience 
in composition, presswork and estimating, salary to start, age, etc. M 179. 





THE ANTIOCH PRESS, associated with Antioch College, seeks a manager 
on moderate salary and interest in earnings. The Press does commercial 
work of high quality and publishes three small weekly newspapers; an excel- 
lent opportunity for young man of business experience and judgment who 
knows quality printing. Please give full information in first letter. P. C. 
NASH, Dean, Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio. 
SUPERINTENDE NT- MANAGER for modern plant doing $75, 000 better ‘dass 
of commercial and publication work; must be thoroughly competent to 
manage help, do the buying, plan sales, etc.; salary commensurate with 
ability; state age, present salary, full details of experience and references. 
Replies ee confidentially. SCHENECTADY ART PRESS, Schenec- 
tady, N. X. 








WANTE D — Situation as foreman of book and job composing room; have 

had 21 years’ experience at trade, having held every position from lowest 
to highest; have executive ability and know how “4 _ work so as to get 
production; eligible to membership in union. M 





COMPOSITOR — Knows good typography, can lay out and produce jobs 
efficiently, capable of handling small composing room; young and ambi- 

tious; desire to locate with firm doing high-grade printing where future is 

offered; open for position April first. M 24. 

LINOTYPE 
quality not quantity. 

nati, Ohio. 





OPERATOR, beginner, wants position; 1,000 ems per_ hour, 
ERNEST FEHRMAN, 4210 34th street, Cincin- 








COMPOSITOR, experienced on job and ad. work, seeks position in Florida. 
Address M 211, care Inland Printer, 41 Park Row, New York. 


YOUNG COMPOSITOR, having ability and good taste, desires connection 
with house producing high-grade work. M 218. 


MONOTYPE KEYBOARD OPERATOR, now employed in eastern trade 
plant, wants change; first-class, union. 1 4, 




















FOR FLAT PRINTING: Specify Elgin Shaved Plates. 
There Are Reasons. 
ELGIN BENDING MACHINE CO., Elgin, Illinois 














SAVE THE ORIGINALS (Type and Engravings)!: PRINT FROM ACCURATE PLATES 
FOR ROTARY PRINTING: Specify Elgin Shaved and Curved Plates. 

Ask Your Platemaker, or Us. 
BERTEL O. HENNING SALES AGENCY, 608 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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Brass Typefounders 





know 


PRACTICAL ESTIMATOR and production man; young, experienced, 7 
college 


printing; wish to make change to — or medium-sized town; 
education; started washing rollers. M 216 





Executives 





THIS M AN has to offer the experience which a man needs to become a valu- 

able executive — either foreman or superintendent — medium-size progres- 
sive plant; he is keenly alive — mentally and physically; he studies and 
thinks while he works; he has tackled some big jobs and carried them 
through successfully; he is not afraid of hard work and desires a position 
where real ability is necessary to produce satisfactory results; he has a single- 
minded devotion to the best interest of his employer; 100% American, middle 
age and knows printing plant problems. Are you looking for a dependable 
man of this character? Go anywhere for permanency. M 222 


HOFFMANN TYPE & ENGRAVING CO., 114 E. 13th street, New York city. 


AMERIC. ‘AN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Type founders. 





Calendar Pads ¥, 


THE SULLIVAN PRINTING WORKS COMPANY, 1062 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Calendar pads now ready for shipment; 
cheapest on the market; write for sample books and prices. 





Gilbert avenue, 
the best and 


C.J J. VANELLA & COMPANY, 87 Duane street, New York city. 








Chase Manufacturers 





BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 





EXCEPTIONAL PRINTER of wide experience desires to make change for 

good reasons; over ten years as executive, also several years as advertising 
prootreader and constructive critic of display with large publishing house; 
qualified in all branches— proof and press O. K., book and job layout, 
colors; former press experience; union; will go anywhere; executive posi- 
tion preferred. M 226. 





DO YOU NEED AN EXECUTIVE?—A young man with successful experi- 

ence as foreman, superintendent, estimator, buyer and selling experience, 
is open for a position; he is now employed and giving satisfactory service; 
knows how to manage and produce high-grade printed salesmanship and other 
classes of printing, but does not pose as an expert advertising man. M 150. 





Managers and Superintendents 


THOROU GHLY TRAINED EXECUTIVE capable of taking entire charge. ‘of 

large plant desires connection with firm requiring services of a capable 
manager or general superintendent; no novice but a proven success; capable 
of handling production, estimating, sales, credits, costs, shop systems and entire 
operating departments from start to finish; good organizer and a producer; 
just the man for a large plant requiring ‘capable management; past record 
open to investigation; first-class references. M 185. 








WANTED — Position as printing superintendent; a practical man of wide 
experience on all kinds and classes of work; have good executive ability, 

know how to handle help to the best advantage for producing satisfactory 

results in an economical manner; can furnish best of references. M 42. 





Miscellaneous 





MAN, NOW SUPERINTENDENT in large city plant noted for the quality 

of its output, would like to relocate in a smaller city or town: good typog- 
rapher, accurate and experienced estimator, and familiar with details of cost 
and production; salary sacrificed for permanency. M 136. 





Pressroom 


PRESSROOM FOREMAN ‘of large cylinder ae. doing all classes ‘of “work, 
would like to connect with a firm that could offer a future in exchange 
for hard work, no matter how large or small the shop is. M 223. 





KELLY PRESSMAN, 5 years in game, desires new connections; willing to 
“ 7 and steady; will consider any good offer. Write full particulars. 
21 








WANTED TO PURCHASE 





WANTED FOR CASH — Harris two-color automatic press, 15 by 18. M. M. 


ROTHSCHILD, Inc., 712 Federal street, Chicago. 





WANTED — Small electrotype plant. Give list of machines and particulars. 
215. 





BUSINESS DIRECTORY 





Advertising Service 





$15 A MONTH buys a house-organ service expressly written for printers, of 

which one subscriber says: ‘‘ We can trace considerable good business 
directly to this service.’’ Exclusive territory to every subscriber. PRAIGG, 
KISER & CO., 222 East Ontario street, Chicago. 


Bookbinding Machinery 


JOHN J. PLEGER, 808-810 Monadnock bldg., Chicago, Ill. Brackett stripping 
machines, strip end trimmer, perfect collator, automatic board feeder. 








Composing Room Equipment—Wood and Steel 





BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO. 





- See Typefounders. 





Counting Machines 
BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
Cylinder Presses 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—Kelly presses, Kelly Automatic Jobber. 
BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 




















‘Demagnetizers” and Ink Dryers 


UTILITY HE ATER CO., 239 Centre street, New York, and 132 S. Clinton 
street, Chicago. The only “safe”? gas heaters for all printing presses. 





Duro Overlay Process 


SIMPLE AND PRACTICAL. Write for samples, terms. Makes_halftones 
print right. DURO OVERLAY PROCESS, 804 Bartlett avenue, Milwaukee. 








Electrotypers’ and Stereotypers’ Machinery 


OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., 


Chicago. E astern office, 38 Park row, 


HOE, R., & CO., Inc., New York. 
photoengraving machinery. Chicago office, 


BERTEL O. 





THE general offices, 7 S. Dearborn street, 


New York. Send for catalogue. 
"Printing, _stereoty ping, electrotyping and 
7 S. Dearborn street. 





HENNING Sales Agency, 608 S. Dearborn street, Chicago, IIl. 





Embossing Composition 


STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD — Easy to use, hardens like iron; 534x914 
- inches; 12 for $1.25 postpaid. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 
hicago. 





Engraving Methods 
ANYBODY CAN MAKE CUTS on ordinary sheet zinc at trifling cost with my 
simple transferring and etching process; skill and drawing ability not 


required. Price of process, $1; particulars, many specimens and testimonials 
for stamp. THOS. M. DAY, Box 1, Windfall, Ind. 


Feeder for Job Presses 
BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 
Gold Leat 


LEAF for any purpose — roll or book form. 
Lane, Hartford, Conn. 

















M. SWIFT & SONS, 100 Love 





Gummed Paper, Gummed Tape 


C. J. VANELLA & COMPANY, 87 Duane street, New York city. 
Hand- Finished Metal Rule 


column rules are favorably known from 
Get catalog. W. E. 











TAYLOR-M ADE, ‘ ‘ nonworkupable ” 
coast to coast. Get the best; they ~~ less. 
TAY LOR, 213 W. 40th, New York city. Est. 1920. 





HOFFMANN TY far & ENGRAVING CO., 114 E. 13th street, New York city. 


Large stock on hand. 





Brass Dies for Stamping and Engraving 


HOFFMANN TYPE & ENGRAVING CO., 114 E. 
Large stock. 


BARNHART BROS, & SPINDLER -— See Typefounders. 


Brass Rule 





13th street, New York city. 








Ink Mills—For Regrinding 
BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINI DLER — See Typefounders. 
Job Printing Presses 
HOFFMANN TYPE & ENGRAVING Co., 114 E. 
7 Knife Grinders oi 


BRIDGEPORT S$ SAFETY EMERY W HEEL CO., 103 Knowlton street, Bridge- 
port, Conn. Straight, cup and sectional wheel paper knife grinders. 











13th street, New York city. 








AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





THE SEYBOLD MACHINE COMPANY, Dayton, Ohio. 











Over 1400 Printers in Canada and Foreign Countries 
Pay $4.50 and $5.00 a Year to Read The Inland Printer 
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Live Stock and Poultry Cuts 
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Roughing Machines 





CHAS. L. STILES, Station F., Columbus, Ohio. 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 





Low and Ribless Slugs on the Linotype 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





THE NORIB low slug and rule caster casts 6-point 30-ems ribless low slugs, and 

any length 5-9-point ribless border or type slugs, all of even thickness and 
exact height, on the ordinary (universal) mold of the Linotype or Intertype, 
with ordinary liners and slides; operation same as recasting ribbed slugs; 
price $10.00 prepaid. THE NORIB CO., 139 Seventh avenue, New York city. 


Saw- Trimmers 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 








Slitting, Perforating and Scoring Attachments 





Neutralizers 


UTILITY HEATER CO., 239 Centre st., N. Y., and 132 S. Clinton st., Chi- 
cago. Utility Safety Heaters stop offset and elec. troubles, quick- dry ink. 








Numbering Machines 


THE AMERICAN NUMBERING MA- 
Branch: 123 W. Madison street, Chi- 





HAND, 
CHINE CO., 
cago, Ill. 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPIN DLER — See Ty pefounders. 


Typographic and Special. 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; 





AME RICAN TY P DE FOUNDERS co— See “Typefounders. 
Paper Cutters 
114 E. 





HOFFMANN TYPE & ENGRAVING CO., 
BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 
GOLDING MFG. CO., 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
THE SEYBOLD MACHINE COMPANY, Dayton, Ohio. 


13th street, New York city. 








Franklin, Mass. Golding and Pearl. 











Photoengravers’ Machinery and Supplies 


THE OST R: ANDER-SEYMOUR CO., general offices, 7 S. De arbora street, Chi- 
cago. Eastern office, 38 Park row, New York. Send for catalogue. 





Presses 





New York. 
Chicago office, 


HOE, R., & CO., Inc., 
photoengraving machinery; 


DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS CO., Stereotype rotaries; 
chinery; flat bed web presses. Battle Creek, Mich. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—Kelly presses, 


Printing, stereotyping, electrotyping and 
7 S. Dearborn street. 





stereo and mat ma- 





Klymax Feeder Units. 





BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 
GOLDING MFG. CO., Franklin, Mass. 





Golding and Pearl. 





Printers’ Rollers and Roller Composition 





BINGHAM’S, SAM’L, SONS MFG. CO., 636-704 Sherman street, Chicago; also 

514-518 C lark avenue, St. Louis; 88-90 S. 13th street, Pittsburgh; 706-708 
Baltimore avenue, Kansas City; 40-42 Peters street, Atlanta, Ga.; 151-153 
Kentucky avenue, Indianapolis; 1306-1308 Patterson avenue, Dallas, Tex.; 
721-723 Fourth street, S., Minneapolis, Minn.; 1025 W. Fifth street, Des 
Moines, Iowa; cor. East and Harrison streets, Springfield, Ohio; 1285 W. 2d 
street, Cleveland, Ohio. 


WILD & STEVENS, Inc., 5 





Purchase street, Boston 9, Mass. Established 1859. 





Printers’ Supplies 
BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 








AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
Printing Machinery, Rebuilt 


THE RATHBUN & BIRD COMPANY, 
Printers’ and Bookbinders’ Machinists. 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 








17-19 Walker street, New York city. 








Printing Material 
BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 











Printing Presses 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— Kelly presses, Klymax Feeder Units. 
BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 
GOLDING MFG. CO., 











Franklin, Mass. Golding and Pearl. 





Proof Presses 





1722-1728 Austin avenue, Chicago. Used where 


VANDERCOOK & SONS, 
Sold largely without 


quality and speed in taking proofs are most needed. 
personal solicitation. 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 








Punching Machines 





BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
Rebuilt Printing Presses 











BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 


HOFF Combination slitter, perforator and scorer attachments. LESLIE D. 


HOFF MFG. CO., 1142 Salem avenue, Hillside, N. J 
Steel Composing Room Equipment 
BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 














Steel Perforating and Cutting Rule 
J. F. HELMOLD & BROS., 





STEEL perforating and cutting rule. 1462 Custer 


street, Chicago. 





Stereotyping Equipment 
BERTEL O. HENNING Sales Agency, 608 
BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 

Stereotyping Machinery 


THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS COMPANY, 1535 South Paulina street, Chi- 
cago, Ill. Complete line of curved and flat stereotyping machinery. 





S. Dearborn street, Chicago, Ill. 














Stereotyping Outfits 


DRY PROCESS STEREOTYPING — This is a new process for fine 

job and book work; matrices are molded in a job press on special matrix 
boards; the easiest of all stereotyping processes; plates sharp as electros. 
COLD SIMPLEX STEREOTYPING — A brush-molding process; level plates 
with no concave faces on type or cuts; quick and inexpensive process. Note 
this: Matrices made by either process are deep enough for rubber stamp work. 
Send stamp for literaturee HENRY KAHRS, 240 East 33d street, New York. 





ACME 





Stripping Machines 





JOHN J. PLEGER, 808-810 Monadnock bldg., Chicago, Il. 





Tags 
MR. PRINTER — Send TAG inquiries and orders to THE DENNEY TAG 
COMPANY, Inc., West Chester, Pa., for quick service. Anything in blank 
or printed, regular or special tags, at lowest trade prices. 


C. J. VANELLA & COMPANY, 87 Duane street, New York city. 











Type Casters 


THOMPSON TYPE MACHINE CO., 223 W. Erie street, 
for casting 6 to 48 pt. type in all languages. 





Chicago. Machines 





Type Founders 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO., original designs in type and decorative 

material — the greatest output and most complete selection. Kelly presses, 
Kelly automatic jobbers, Klymax feeder units. Dealers in wood type, printing 
machinery and printers’ supplies of all kinds. Send to nearest house for latest 
specimens. Houses: Boston, 270 Congress st.; New York, 200 William st., 
corner Frankfort; Uptown House, Printing Crafts bldg., 8th ave. and 34th 
st.; Philadelphia, 13th, corner Cherry st.; Baltimore, 215 Guilford ave.; Rich- 
mond, 11 Governor st.; Atlanta, 118 Central ave.; Buffalo, 45 N. eer om 
st.; Pittsburgh, 323 Third ave.; Cleveland, 15 St. Clair ave., N. E Cin- 
cinnati, 646 Main st.; St. Louis, 9th and Walnut sts.; Chicago, a7 319 W. 
Monroe st.; Detroit, 557 W. Larned st.; Kansas City, 10th and Wyandotte 
sts.; Minneapolis, 419 4th st., South; Denver, 1621 Blake st.; Los Angeles, 
121 N. Broadway; San Francisco, 500 Howard st.; Portland, 47 Fourth st.; 
Spokane, West 310 First ave.; Milwaukee, 125 Second st.; Winnipeg, Can., 
376 Donald st. 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, type foundry and manufacturing 

plant at Monroe and Throop streets, Chicago. Sales and service houses at 
829-831 S. State street, Chicago; 1224 H street, Northwest, Washington, 
D.C.:. 2102 Commerce street, Dallas; Third and Locust streets, St. Louis; 
710 Baltimore avenue, Kansas ‘City; 1114 Howard street, Omaha; 51-53 E. 
Third street, St. Paul; Western avenue and Columbia, Seattle; 319 Pender 
street, West, Vancouver, B. C., Canada. Manufacturers of type, brass rule, 
brass galleys, steel chases, steel’ and iron justifying furniture, leads and slugs, 
saw-trimmers, stereo casting boxes, metal furnaces, job press brakes and vari- 
ous ‘‘ Superior ” specialties for printers. Merchants of printing machinery of 
all kinds, complete equipment, materials and supplies. 


Wire Stitchers 


HOFFMANN TYPE & ENGRAVING CO., 
Large stock ‘‘ Brehmer” wire stitchers. 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—Boston Wire Stitchers. 
Wood Goods 
BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 
Wood Goods—Cut-Cost Equipment 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
Wood Type 


EASTERN BRASS & WOOD TYPE CO., 114 East 13th street, New 
city. Large stock in fonts and sorts. 














114 E. 13th street, New York city. 





























AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 
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BOSTON MODEL _ i 
WETTER NUMBERING MACHINE!/CO: 
PATENTED 


NUMBERING MACHINES 


There is no question about them being a profitable part of equipment of every print- 
ing plant. The only question is that the printer must decide what machine to buy. 


THE WETTER 


es 





The Boston Model 


is the Sturdiest Machine built 
and can be depended upon for 
hard work and lasting qualities. 


Sold by cAll Type Founders and Dealers 


made since 1885 has maintained an enviable reputation, and as made today is a fin- 
ished product of unquestioned merit. 


Write Us If You Have a Difficult Proposition—and Get Our Catalog 


WETTER NUMBERING MACHINE Co. 


Atlantic Avenue and Logan Street 


Brooklyn, N. Y., U.S. A. 











You Can Save Money 
on GLUE and GLUE WORK 


SIZES AND PRICES 
F. 0. B. Minneapolis 
(One removable 
Container) 


a} WE 
Half Gallon..... 19.25 
One Gallon..... 29.10 
Two Gallon 40.00 

(With no Container) 
Three Gallon. . .$45.00 

Five Gallon..... 60.00 

Pt. Babbitt Pot, $18.00 
Also 10-gal. Glue 
Cooker. 

Special Bookbinder’s 
Glue Pot —Jower and 
wider, 13 gal... .$50.00 

Ask your Supply Jobber 
or write us direct, giving 
his name. 


Count the added dollars you would make 
by increased production and economy in 
your bindery shop— 


— if no one had to wait for glue to heat. 

—if each job was glued 100 per cent. 

— if you ended waste of boiled-over glue. 

—if you ended waste of over-cooked glue. 

—if no one used too much glue. 

—if each glue pot held twokindsor batches of glue. 
— if each glue pot cost but three cents daily for heat. 


StaWarm 


Automatic Heat Control 


Electric Glue Pot 


SAVES glue, time, money and trouble—and produces 
more and better glued work each workday in several 
thousand shops, factories, binderies, etc. 

Wholly Automatic, never gets cold, never overheats, 
turns electric current on and off itself, keeps glue always 
at correct heat. No water jacket, no steam, no gas to 
tend. Of cast aluminum, it lasts a lifetime — doesn’t 
dent or puncture like cheaper copper pots. Uses extra 
containers where several kinds of glue are used— 
container with partition, if desired. 


SEND NO MONEY 
See how this STA-WARM 
Glue Pot will quickly pay for 
itself in your bindery work. 
Tear out this ad., check the 
size you prefer, and mail it 
to us with your letterhead— 
or write. We will ship you 
the Glue Pot; you try it 30 
days FREE. Then send us 
your check or return the 
Glue Pot, as you choose. 


Rohne Electric Company 
2428 25th Ave. S. Minneapolis, Minn. 











The Monitor System 
Automatic Control of Multi-Color Press 


HE illustration shows a Sterling Multi-Color Press Equipped 

with Monitor Pre-set Speed Automatic Control, used for 
printing the covers of the house organ of the Prudential Insurance 
Company of America. 


The Monitor Controller Company is equipped to design and 
build Controllers for any type of service, either direct-current or 
alternating-current and for all types and sizes of presses from the 
largest multi-color rotary press to the smallest job press. 


Write for Bulletin 103 on Monitor Automatic 
Printing-Press Controllers 


Monitor Controller Company 
500 East Lombard St., Baltimore, Md. 


Birmingham Boston Buffalo Chicago Cincinnati Cleveland 
Detroit New Orleans NewYork Philadelphia Pittsburgh St. Louis 


4020-2 








UPRIGHTGRAIN “Printing ‘Base Systems 


SECTIONAL »- POINT SYSTEM - STANDARD AND HALFTONE HEIGHT 


J.W. PITT, INC. 


Home Office and Factory 


BATH, N.Y. 


4x8 Hook 


JOHN KYLE, Sales Manager, 25 East 26th Street, New York City 
Phone, 4989 Madison Square 


8x8 Hook 
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“No Work Too Fine For 
BUCKEYE COVER 


NCREASINGLY Buckeye Cover is being : 
used in that ever growing class of work in 
which a fine result, rather than a low cost, is P 
the first consideration. Each year, as the char- 
acter of American printing improves, the sales 
of Buckeye Cover increase. : 
Buckeye Cover is a moderately priced paper. Yet 
so solid is its character and so beautiful its appearance 
that work produced upon it compares favorably in dig- : 
nity and distinction with printing upon the most costly 
sheets obtainable. 
a It is sound practice for printers and advertisers to : 
WILLIAM BECKETT specify Buckeye Cover. The saving in cost enables P 
1821 - 1895 ° 
one to add another touch of color or a bit of emboss- 
ing and to secure a finer ultimate effect without exceed- a 
ing first estimates of cost. Gr 
Buckeye Cover is a standard and is always in good 
form. It is cheap enough for the simplest job; it is : 
fine enough for the most sumptuous. 
Buckeye Cover Envelopes to match add greatly to 
the charm and impressiveness of your advertising, and 
very little to its cost. f 
3 


The Beckett Paper Company 


Makers of Good Paper in 
Hamilton, Ohio, since 1848 





IN WRITING KINDLY USE YOUR BUSINESS LETTERHEAD 


To the BECKETT PAPER COMPANY, Hamilton, Ohio 
Please send me Buckeye Cover Specimen Box No. 6, containing a large 
and varied collection of printed specimens. 
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Howard Bond Agents 


ALBANY, N. Y¥. INDIANAPOLIS, IND. PEORIA, ILL. 


Potter-Taylor Paper Corp. 
ALLENTOWN, PA. 

J. A. Rupp Paper Co, 
ATLANTA, GA. 

Louisville Paper Co. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 

B. F. Bond Paper Co. 
BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 

Stephens & Co. 
BOSTON, MASS. 

John Carter & Co. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

General Paper Goods Mfg. Co. (Env.) 

Gray Envelope Mfg. Co., Inc. (Env.) 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

Midland Paper Co, 

Parker, Thomas & Tucker Paper Co. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 

Chatfield & Woods Co. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 

Cleveland Paper Mfg. Co. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 

Diem & Wing Paper Co. 
DAYTON, OHIO 

Reynolds & Reynolds Co. (Tablets) 

Buyer’s Paper Co. 
DETROIT, MICH. 

Chope-Stevens Paper Co. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 

Quimby-Kain Paper Co. 
HARRISBURG, PA. 

Donaldson Paper Co, 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 

The Paper Supply Cos 


C. P. Lesh Paper Co. 
KALAMAZOO, MICH. 

Bermingham & Prosser Co. 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

Western Pacific Paper Co. 
LOUISVILLE, KY 

Louisville Paper Co. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

W. F. Nackie Paper Co. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

Wilcox-Mosher-Leftholm Co, 
MONTREAL, CANADA. 

McFarlane, Son and Hodgson 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

Diem & Wing Paper Co. 
NEWARK, N. J. 

J. E. Linde Paper Co. 
NEW YORK CITY 

H. P. Andrews Paper Co. 

Bahrenburg & Co. 

Clement & Stockwell, Inc. 

J. E. Linde Paper Co. 

Allan & Gray 

White-Burbank Paper Co. 
OAKLAND, CALIF. 

J. T. Monohan Co, 
OGDEN, UTAH 

Scoville Paper Co. 
OMAHA, NEBR. 

Marshall Paper Co. 
PATERSON, N. J. 

Paterson Card & Paper Co. 


John C. Streibich Co. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Garrett-Buchanan Co. 

PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Chatfield & Woods Co. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

John Carter & Co. 

PUEBLO, COLO. 

The Colorado Paper Co. 

RICHMOND, VA. 
Anderson-Wilson Paper Co. 

SAN ANSELMO, CALIF. 
Marin Paper Co. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF, 
Marin Paper Co. 
Norman F. Hall Co. 

SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

J. & F. B. Garrett Co. 

TORONTO, CANADA 
Barber-Ellis Co. 

VANCOUVER, B. C 
Columbia Paper Co, 

VICTORIA, B. C. 
Columbia Paper Co. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 

F. T. Parsons Paper Co. 

WEST CARROLTON, OHIO 
American Envelope Co. (Env.) 

WINNIPEG, CANADA 
Barkwell Paper Co. 
Barber-Ellis Co. 

ZANESVILLE, OHIO 
The State Paver Co. 








Howard Ledger Compare It! Tear It! 
Howard Laid Bond : Test It! And You 


Howard Envelopes Will Specify It! 


The Howard Paper Co., Urbana, Ohio 


NEW YORK OFFICE CHICAGO OFFICE 
280 Broadway 10 LaSalle St. 
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SEND for ‘your copy 
of this new Sample 
Book which is now 
ready for distribution 
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Collins 
ALGERIAN 


COVERS 


VERY time we see a catalog bound in 
this beautiful cover paper we marvel at 
the result.” 







Distributors of 


COLLINS 
ALGERIAN COVERS 


..-Hudson Valley Paper Co. 
-The Whitaker Paper Co. 
.The Whitaker Paper Co. 
-The Arnold-Roberts Co. 
..-The Alling & Cory Co. 
‘estern Newspaper Union 
homas & Tucker Paper Co. 
«The Whitaker Paper Co. 
-The Whitaker Paper Co. 
-The Central Ohio Paper Co. 
"The ene Ohio Paper Co. 
+E. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd. 


















* * * 


















Avsany,N. Y.... 
Artanta, Ga 
Battrmore, M 
Boston, Mass.. 
Burrato, N. Y 
Cuaartorte, N. 
Cuicaco, Iit.. 
Cuicaco, ILt..... 
Cincinnati, Out 
Ctevetanp, Onio .. 
Cotumsus, Oui0.... 
Dattas, Texas.... 


HE effects that can be gotten on ALGERIAN 

are second to none, made possible by the 
wonderful surface and its excellent printing 
qualities.” 
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LGERIAN was my selection for dressing 
































RR SIRES So neccncivccnecespiceoee Western Paper Co. 

eons tients Wake eee the catalog. The paper responded superb- 
ly ele oo a. 
Houston, Texas .... E. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd. ¥ 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND.........-.2200000 Century Paper Co. * * * 


....Antietam Paper Co. 
-Midwestern Paper Co. 
Lincoin, Nes. ........... Western Newspaper Union 
Litre Rock, Ark. ...... Western Newspaper Union 
Los ANGELES, CAL. .......seeee0 Zellerbach Paper Co. 
Loutsvitte, Kv.......... .--» Louisville Paper Co. 
CCRT, VA: evccesscccrerencsvees Caskie-Dillard Co. 
Miuwaukee, WIs....... The W. F. Nackie Paper Co. 
Minneapouts, MInv........+. .-Paper Supply Co. 
‘Lasher & Lathrop, Inc. 
..otorrs & Bement Co. 















Jacksonvitte, Fa... 
Kansas City, Mo.. 


OLLINS cover papers are works of art and 

I know they are works of the heart as 
well. They are marvelously made, marvelously 
useful and marvelously beautiful.” 








+ & 





















New Or.eans, ines iE. C, Palmer & Co., Ltd. 
New York Crrv...... isher & Lathrop, Inc.— The 

Whitaker Paper Co.—Urquhart Paper Co Such are the comments of those who 
Cae A SEAR secs cosnccsscncens Zellerbach Paper Co. appreciate that 


Ox canoma Cry, Oxxa...Western Newspaper Union 
Omana, Nes. ....- ee .. Western Paper Co. 
Pirrssurcu, Pa . The Whitaker Paper Co. 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa... .. Garrett-Buchanan Co. 
PorTLAND, Ore... eseeeee ZEllerbach PaperCo, 
Ricumonp, Va.... ‘The Whitaker Paper Co. 
Rocuester, N. Y. -Tne Alling & Cory Co. 


“Collins Cover Papers Make Fine Catalogs” 



























Collins Quality Cover Papers and Coated Cardboards 
are Sold through Distributors in the Principal Cities 
































































Sr. Louts. eT (ukscumiovors ‘ rn — _ 
Satt Laxe City, Uran. .. Zellerbach Paper Co. 
San ———— Cat..... ae Paper Co. Manufactured by 
BATTER, WIM, cncerencosesonvssees ellerbach Paper Co. 
SprinGFieLp, Mass. _ Paper House of New England 
Sprincrietp, Mo..... Springfield Paper Co. A. M. COLLINS MFG. CO. 
Totevo, Ouio...... dhe Central Ohio Paper Co. 226-240 COLUMBIA AVENUE 
Toronto, CaAnaDa.... untin, Reid Co. 
WasutncTon, D. C. R. P. Andrews Paper Co. PHIL ADE LPHIA 
Wicuita, KAN..........00 Western Newspaper Union 
Winnirec, CANADA John Martin Paper Co. 
YORE, PA.covecoveesevesescoees R. P. Andrews Paper Co. ad 

Ye 
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Old Council Iree Bond 


en GREAT THOUGHTS! Thoughts worth recording at 
all deserve a sheet worthy of them,—such a sheet as OLD 
COUNCIL TREE BOND. The careful thought you put into words 
is matched by the care used in making this high grade paper. 
In addition to your message, it carries a message of its own 
in its distinctive quality and sparkling white and crisp feel. 
The dignity, distinction and permanency it implies attach 
themselves to the thought it records, and double its effectiveness. 





"Note the Tear and Wear as well as the Test" 


DISTRIBUTORS 


Apany, N. Y Potter-Taylor Paper Corporation Newark, N. J............... J. E. Linde Paper Co. 
APPLETON, WIs Woelz Brothers Newark, N. J H. P. Andrews Paper Co. 
BripcGErorT, CONN........--- Lasher & Gleason, Inc. New York Crtv............ J. E. Linde Paper Co. 
Burrato, N. Y Holland Paper Company New York City H. P. Andrews Paper Co. 
Cuicaco, ILL Chicago Paper Company News: Wane Cay Urquhart Paper Co. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO The Chatfield & Woods Co. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO The Union Paper & Twine Co. 
Des Mornes, Iowa..... Carpenter Paper Co. of Iowa 


DUGOUT NUNN nso 5 asisseielss eens Peyton Paper Co. i z : 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND Century Paper Co. RIcHMOND, VA.......... Epes-Fitzgerald Paper Co. 


TRACA, NG Vins ccc T. G. Miller & Sons Paper Co. ST: Louis, Mo..............4 Acme Paper Company 
Lansinc, Micu Dudley Paper Company SPRINGFIELD, Mo Springfield Paper Co. 
MOUISVILUES WEVA giceis:slassa gnomaines- Miller Paper Co. Tacoma, WASH..... Tacoma Paper & Stationery Co. 


MILWAvKEE, WIs The E. A. Bouer Co. Toxepo, Onto........... Commerce Paper Company 


New York City, Export...../ American Paper Exports, Inc. 


NEENAH 


PAPER COMPANY 


Makers of ‘Neenah, Wisco nsin Wispom Bonp 


Otp Councit TrEE Bonp GiactER BonD 
Success Bonp 


STONEWALL LINEN LEDGER 
CHIEFTAIN BonD RESOLUTE LEDGER 
NEENAH BonpD Check the Names PRESTIGE LEDGER 


Write for complete free sample outfit, including full sheets of Neenah bonds and ledgers for testing purposes 


Please Mention Tur INLAND PriIntER When Writing to Advertisers. 


PIRMEADELPRIA, (PAs. 66.6005 cs00 0 60s Molten Paper Co. 
PUPTSBURGH, PAs. ccese es Potter-Brown Paper Co. 
PorTLAND, ORE Blake, McFall Company 


























This Test Steer 


WARREN'S LUSTRC 


0s hey “ ae Piper should print. It is tre am Pwaen 
epee — tags as the rest of the p: iper in fe 
wee . was printed at Cumberland Mills - 
CF OFdULITY pressroom conditiv, ms, AP ; 
YEE site your results at teu: sl cyual te a i 
— a es turn this in to the office to he cut 
7 making dummics to get more business 


As each run of Warren’s 
Standard Printing Paper 
is completed at Cumber- 
land Mills, sheets are taken 
from a roll and tested for 
printing quality on presses 
in the Printing Testing 
Plant at the Mill. This 
test is made to prove that 
the run is up to the stand- 
ard established for that 
particular grade of paper. 
One of these printed Test 
Sheets comes to you in the 
top of every case of paper 
from that “making” of 
Warren’s Standard Print- 
ing Paper. 


ee case ee 


SD. WARE RE, 
N 
BOSTON NASSACH EAN f 


down trouble 


To trim 


RINTERS’ troubles come from a 

number of sources: men or machines, 
types or engravings, ink or paper. One 
of your big jobs is to keep these troubles 
down to a minimum. 


You can come pretty near to cross- 
ing one of these sources off your list of 
potential trouble-makers by standard- 
izing your purchases of paper. The 
Warren Test Sheet, which comes to you 
in the top of every case of Warren Stand- 
ard Printing Paper, proves that the paper 
in that case tested up to a standard. 

Unless that particular ‘“making”’ of 
Warren Paper had printed up to the 
standard established for that grade, it 
would not have been shipped to you 


D. WARREN COMPANY 


as Warren’s Standard Printing Paper. 
The Test Sheet is the last step in a 
series of rigid tests made at each succes- 
sive stage in the manufacture of paper 
at Cumberland Mills. The net result 
to you of these tests is better paper, 
which helps you do better printing. 





The Warren Test Sheet is printed 

on a No. 2 Miehle. Steel-faced, 
lead-mould electros are used. The inks 
are the same as you use in your own 
pressroom, undoctored in any way. Any 
good pressman, using ordinary printshop 
equipment and Warren Paper, can get 
the quality of printing you see in the 
Warren Test Sheet. 











101 Mitx STREET, 


Boston, Mass. 


~ WARREN'S 


STANDARD PRINTING PAPERS 


Warren’s Standard Printing Papers are tested for qualities required in printing, folding, and binding 
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and their History 
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¢ [HESE mailing pieces were an important 
part of a remarkable sales plan which 
sold to druggists 4,000,000 Dr. West’s 
Tooth Brushes in 30 days. The burden of 
getting this plan across to druggists fell 
upon these broadsides—and to insure the 
safe arrival of each piece, they were printed 
on Foldwell. Foldwell’s rag content and Fold- 
well’s beautiful printing surface contributed 
much to the fine character of this successful 
series. The history of these broadsides follows: 


Purpose: To announce and promote the “Reward 
of Merit” special sales plan among retail 
druggists. 

Distributed: By mail, unprotected, to retail drug- 
gists. 

Postage: 1c permit. 

Quantity: 55,000 each, total 165,000. 

Size: Flat, 11"%x 21". 

Folds: 2 parallel; 1 right angle. 

Plates: Halftones—133 line. Ben Day color zincs. 

Printing: Keefe, Coles & Company, Chicago. 

Art Work: By Ferry-Hanly Advertising Co., 

hicago. 

Copy: By Ferry-Hanly Advertising Co., Chicago. 

Paper: 33 x 46—160 lb., Foldwell Coated-White. 


CHICAGO PAPER COMPANY 
801 South Wells Street - Chicago 
Manufacturers of the Foldwell line of 


folding coated papers, coated book, cover, 
writing, dull-coat writing and split color. 


NATIONALLY DISTRIBUTED 


4 Y 
0 any 
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AN ACCIDENT IN A PAPER MILL 


Mill Owner . . . “Mr. Jones, that car of Super Book you ran last night for Oldman Paper Co. does not match the color of their sample.” 
Mill Supt. .... “T know, Mr. McClintic, but it is a beautiful sheet of paper. What shall I do about it?” 
Mill Owner . . . “Run it over tonight, and send that first lot to SABIN ROBBINS. Tell them to get what they can for it—and we will 


MR. PRINTER 


Where Do You Come In On This? 


It occurs daily in one of the many thousands of Paper Mills 
thruout the Country—and we are the national distributors of 
these errors! It enables us to offer thousands of lots of good 
paper, at about two-thirds of their standard value. 


We offer these in weekly samples sent to 15,000 printers from 
Maine to California. If you receive them, and are not giving 
them attention, you are overlooking an opportunity to increase 
your profits and sales. If you are not getting them, a postal will 
put you on our mailing list. 


The Sabin Robbins Paper Company 


Established 1884 
National Distributors of Paper Mill Jobs 


MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 


Branch Warehouses: 


CINCINNATI, OHIO CLEVELAND, OHIO DETROIT, MICHIGAN MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
* Phone, Main 650 ’ Phone, Broadway 2194 *Phone Cadillac, 0600 ’ Phone, Broad 5770 ’ Phone, Ohio 9197 
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FREE SAMPLES — If you are not 
already acquainted with Columbi 

White Woves, write The United States 
EnvelopeCompany,CypressSt.,Spring- 
field, Mass., and a neat sample box 
containing 50 will come to your desk. 





To have and to hold— 


your customers 


O matter what your customer pays 
for envelopes, he expects them to 
make good. 


To sell him an envelope that may not 
‘deliver the goods”’ is to risk losing 
his confidence. 

When you sell Columbian White 
Wove Envelopes, you Anow he will be 
satisfied. He will like their clear, white 
color and amply strong paper with its 
good writing surface. His stenographer 
will find them ‘‘great’’ for typ- 
ing. If he wants them printed, 
you'll have no trouble in strik- 
ing a clear impression, even 
with halftones. 

He will like the Columbian 
White Wove Box, with its 
dust- and soil-proof design. 
The box will keep its contents 


UNITED 





The maker’s initials 
USE 


are watermarked right 
in the stock 


STATES ENVELOPE COMPANY 


as slick and smart as when they were 
banded at the factory. 

He will be interested in the guar- 
antee slip that goes into every box of 
Columbian White Woves. When he re- 
orders a month or three months hence, 
he'll get exactly the same standardized 
quality he gets now. 

Columbian White Woves are the best 
prescription we know to cure the ‘‘shop- 
ping around” habit. Sell a man envelopes 
that make good, that are rea- 
sonably priced and that he can 
easily re-order BY NAME—and 
he doesn’t need to shop around. 

You can get Columbian 
White Woves quickly in all 
commercial sizes from 5 to 14 
and Monarch, from your regu- 
lar paper merchant. 


The world’s largest manufacturers of envelopes 


Springfield, Mass. 


Location Division 


Worcester, Mass. Logan, Swift & Brigham 
Envelope Co. 

White, Corbin & Co. 

Plimpton Manufacturing Co. 

Morgan Envelope Co. 

National Envelope Co. 


Rockville, Conn. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Springfield, Mass. 
Waukegan, III. 


Division 
P. P. Kellogg & Co. 
Whitcomb Envelope Co. 
W. H. Hill Envelope Co. 
Central States Env. Co. 
Pacific Coast Env. Co. 
The Monarch Envelope Co. 


Location 
Springfield, Mass. 
Worcester, Mass. 
Worcester, Mass. 
Indianapolis, Ind, 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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VLedger Paper V Ledger Paper 
V Ledger Paper VvLedger Paper 
V Ledger Paper 


“LEADERS IN LEDGER PAPERS” 


BYRON WESTON 
COMPANY 


DALTON, MASS. 


CRO 


OOK COUNTY, ILL., one of the largest 

counties in the United States, after most ex- 
haustive chemical and physical tests of various 
makes of record paper, adopted Byron Weston 
Co.’s Linen Record exclusively for all permanent 
county records made by the photographic process. 
This competitive test was conducted by Judges of 
the Circuit and Superior Courts, and Members 
of the Board of Cook County Commissioners, 
assisted by leading chemists of the country. 
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ADIANT color, beautiful surface, 


excellent formation, built up of 


“Jhigh grade materials, carefully 
selected and handled by the most 


modern methods in a modern mill; 


permitting the distribution at a rea- 


sonable cost of a quality product with 


Atvanta, Ga.... Southland Paper Co. . ors 

Batucae Mo. Hene'D Nemesia, =» @Xceptional workability on the press. 
Boston, Mass........Von Olker-Snell Paper Co. 

Cuicaco, Iu... .............. Empire Paper Co. 


Mempuis, TENN. ... Tayloe Paper Co. These permit the printer to do an un- 


+ eam i "Julius Meyer & Sons, Inc. 

Ew YORK .. Bishop Paper Co. e e e 

New York, N. Y.. ...Green, Low & Dolge, Inc. 

New Yok, N. ews Dolre Inc: sual quality job on Radiance Bond. 
Wasuincton, D. C.. ..R. P. Andrews Paper Co. 

St. Louis, Mo.. ......Baker Paper Co. 


GILBERT PAPER CO. Menasha, Wis. 


Radiance Bond 
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For the Greater Good 
of the Printer 


these new tests of papers and inks 
are inaugurated by Butler © w 








What can be done with 
paper to produce still 
better results with inks 
of the same grade now 
used, or with lower 
priced inks? 


What can be done with 
paper to reduce consider- 
ably or entirely eliminate 
the need of slip-sheeting? 


What can be done with 
paper to speed up press 
production? 


What can be done with 
paper to conserve the 
time of the pressman? 


What can be done with 
paper to make it make 
printers more money — 
and give the users of 
printing better quality? 





The profit and prosperity of the printer can be greatly 
increased by the correct answer to these questions, 
for cost— plus QuaLiry— determine the letting of 
most printing contracts. 


All these questions hinge, in great measure, upon 
the performance of papers and inks. 


Hence, Butler has undertaken the study of inks and 
papers together—as they are used —to determine 
what can be done with papers, for the greater good 
of the printer. 


To do this,a connection has been established with ink 
makers of wide reputation; a latest model Miehle press 
has been installed and put at the service of practical 
pressmen. Out of this ideal combination, directed by 
men who know printing, paper-making and ink- 
making, it is earnestly hoped that Butler may pro- 
duce papers which give still finer quality and genuine 
economy to printers. 


Butler 


$e BRAY 


Sy 2) 
& Hapers ery 
QE Pe / 


q iis Central Michigan Paper Butler Paper Company 
List of Butler Divisions Company,Grand Rapids Denver 
a w. exited Paper American Paper Mills Sierra Paper Company 
ompany, Chicago Corporation, NewYork Los Angeles 
Standard Paper Company Mississippi Valley Paper Pacific Coast Paper 
Milwaukee Company, St. Louis Company, San Francisco 
McClellan PaperCompany Missouri-Interstate Paper Pacific Coast Paper 
Minneapolis Company, Kansas City Company, Fresno 
McClellan Paper Company Southwestern Paper Mutual Paper Corporation 
St. Paul Company, Dallas Seattle 
McClellan Paper Company Southwestern Paper Butler American Paper 
Duluth Company, Fort Worth Company, Chicago 
Southwestern Paper Patten Company, Ltd. 
Honolu 


Butler Paper Company 
Detroit Company, Houston lu 
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Gummed Paper you can print 
on either side 























Labels printed on the Labels printed on the 
Gummed side. Ungummed side. 


For either purpose use 


PYewwisows 
Regular Gummed Paper 


Not new; not special. Just Dennison’s regular dextrine 
gummed paper that is stocked by leading wholesale 
paper merchants everywhere. Many grades of paper to 
choose from. 


The increasing use of advertising posters, special sale 
signs, window labels and notices offer the printer a 
profitable business. 


MADE RIGHT PRICED RIGHT PACKAGED RIGHT STICKS TIGHT 


Send for a complete sample book, or any informa- 


Advantages of the tion regarding the use or handling of Summed papers. 


Dewnioon Gummed Paper Line 


Dennison Manufacturing Company 

b Dept. 61-C Framingham, Mass. 

1. Unexcelled gummings 4. Wide range of color. ; 
Non-Blocking Fish | Please send me a copy of “Dennison’s Gum- 
nenerend Special 5. Uniform quality. : med Paper Sample Book.” 

2. Paper lies flat. ” P P 

3. Perfect printing and 6. Water-proof packaging. 
writing surface. 
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OR many years the development of the print- 

ing press was retarded owing to the slow method 

of ink distribution. Later, when speed became 
the essential factor in printing as well as other means 
of communication, pressroom production was controlled 
by the durability of the Rollers. If they softened from 
heat, humidity or friction, the speed of the press had 
to be reduced or the Rollers changed. After years of 
experimenting the formula for Duplex Roller Compo- 
sition was perfected, and the presses are now oper- 
ated at their highest speed continuously in the hottest 
weather, where Duplex Rollers are used. Duplex Roll- 
ers have the same pliable, tacky surface that the regular 
composition Roller has, but is not affected by changes 
in temperature, nor will they melt from heat caused 
through friction. 


























BINGHAM BROTHERS COMPANY 


Roller Makers (Founded 1849) 


406 Pearl St., NEW YORK 5 . ‘ 
ponte > aoe Allied with BINGHAM & RUNGE CO., Cleveland, Ohio yt On oe BAT IMORE 


521 Cherry St., PHILADELPHIA 
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To Sell a Man— 


Submit Ideas and Suggestions 


SE the power of suggestion. An appropriate dummy 

of appealing style and quality will make it easier 

for you to show your customer or prospect how Quality 
Direct by Mail Advertising can increase his sales. 


Emphasize the fact that each recipient sees only one 
piece, and that each piece should have the quality and 
distinctiveness to attract and hold attention. 


And remember—Paper is the foundation and back- 
ground for all Direct by Mail Advertising—therefore, 
Quality paper is absolutely essential in successful Book- 
lets, Folders, Catalogs, Letters, Announcements, Broad- 
sides, etc. 


Ask our Service Department to make up, gratis, blank 
dummies to your specifications, or request suggestions. 


We Offer the Following Quality Papers from Stock — 


S. D. WARREN CO.’S PAPERS 
STRATHMORE PAPER CO.’S PAPERS 


DILL & COLLINS CO.’S PAPERS 
and other “Quality” Papers 


THE PAPER MILLS’ COMPANY 


“Paper Merchants : Envelope Manufacturers 


517-525 South Wells Street, Chicago 
Telephones Harrison 8000 
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(Materfalls Bond 


(aterfalls Ledger 





WE HAVE CHANGED THE 
NAME OF OUR MILL TO 


(Tyaterfalls Paper (Dills 


FORMERLY POLAND PAPER COMPANY 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


SIMPLY TO LINK THE NAME OF OUR MILL 
WITH THE PRODUCTS WHICH WE MANUFACTURE 





(Naterfalls (riting 


(aterfalls Cover 


THE SUCCESS WITH WHICH OUR MILL BRANDS 
HAVE MET IS JUSTIFICATION OF OUR PRIDE IN 
THEM AND ASSURES CONTINUED INCREASED SALES 
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SWEDEROPE TAG for Fine Printing 


sata strong and reliable during the thirty-one years of its 
manufacture, Swederope Tag has won (and deserved) a reputation 
of being the best tag-board for fine printing. 


23, 


REL ENSS ENS: 


FAAS 


If you are not acquainted with Swederope Tag, an inquiry to any 
paper dealer, or to the mill will bring you samples. Dealers’ names on 
request. 


in 


23, 


bs al 


“MAKERS OF PAPERS OF STRENGTH" 


Petroit Sulphite Pulp & Paper (fv. 


DETROIT, MICH. 


sk 


TANG, 


Swederope Tag is available in Swederope Tag is often sold under a 


weights ranging from eighty to three local trade name. Perhaps such is 

hundred and forty pounds. If desired DETRONT FIBRE the case in your community. To safe- 
; 

Swederope Tag is made to your AN be guard your best interests won't you 


order in a special finish, bleached, please make sure that the tag-board 
natural or colors. you are buying isa Swederope Tag? 


PS BENS BNSS EN SES ENS ENA EN IL ENS ENS ENS 


~ 


I HAD long studied, by some means or 

other, to make myself some earthen 
vessels, which I sorely needed. I did 

ROBINSON CRUSOE TRAVELOGUES not doubt but if I could find any such 
clay, I might botch up some such pot as 
might be hard enough to bear handling 
and to hold anything that was dry. It 
would make the reader pity me, or 
rather laugh at me, to tell what odd 
misshapen, ugly things I made; how 
many fell out; how many cracked; how 
many fell to pieces. And how, after 
having labored hard, I could not make 
above two large ugly things in about 
two months’ labor.— Robinson Crusoe 














ONES Bn 








EPISODE FOUR 











Effort, unless guided by practical 

knowledge, is often barren of result. 

Every A. E. C. electrotype is the 

result of effort guided by knowledge 

—a product as perfect as great skill 

and the most modern equipment 
can make it. 


AMERICAN ELECTROTYPE CO. 


MEMBER INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ELECTROTYPERS OF AMERICA 


SHERIDAN BLDG. NINTH & SANSOM STS. PHILADELPHIA 
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DEXSTAR MANIFOLD 


SOLVES “CROSS WORD” PUZZLES in LETTER FILES 


@5HE regular use of DexsTar MANIFOLD for making 

carbon copies of correspondence, orders, and other 
ofice documents, will solve the big question mark 
which usually lurks in a file cabinet. 


It is poor office practice to waste valuable time re- 
writing the same matter several times, when one oper- 
ation with good carbon sheets and DexsTaR MANIFOLD 
will produce sufficient legible copies to satisfy the most 
elaborate departmental system. 


DEXSTAR MANIFOLD is made in white—various 
weights and finishes—and in seven pleasing shades for 
office use. Sold by paper dealers, stationers and office 
supply houses. Send for Sample Book and Trade Prices. 


C. H. DEXTER @ SONS, Inc. 


Makers of Highest Grade Manifold and Tissue Papers 
WINDSOR LOCKS, CONN. 
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An English gentleman struggling through a London street which was a 
sea of mud, once noticed a hat resting upon the surface of the mud. 
Moved by a common impulse he poked it with his stick. To his aston- 


ishment, a voice of protest arose from under the hat! 
“What,” he exclaimed, “is it as deep as that?” 
“QLor’ hit is, indeed, Sir. There’s a bus under me!” 


It often seems the same way in the printing business when you 
begin to trim on your price—-there is always somebody beneath you. No 
matter how far down you go you never touch bottom. And even if 
you wipe out your profit entirely your customer won’t be satisfied, be- 
cause then he will know you are guilty of bad business practice, and 
he will be disposed to think that your printing is poor, even be- 


fore he sees it. 


But for the printer who holds up his price and his standard, on 
the other hand, the competitive element in business loses its terrifying 
aspect. There is nothing better than the best, either in paper or in 
printing. When you stamp up business letterheads on Crane’s Bond, 
for instance, you align yourself with those printers who are building 
their business up to a standard, instead of down to a price. And your 


margin of profit upon each job, of course, is just about doubled. 


Crane's 


BUSINESS PAPERS 


CRANE & CO. ine DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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| From the Transvaal 


in far-off Africa comes an order for the Ear- 
hart Color Plan. Others have been received | 
from England—one from Australia—four 
from Canada and an inquiry from Cuba. 


It is enough for those who know Mr. Ear- 
hart to be told that he himself considers this 
last work—the Earhart Color Plan—his 
masterpiece. In it he has incorporated the 
knowledge of the laws of color harmony he 
has gained through an experience of more 
than fifty years. 


The Color Plan will be easy to operate— 
you don’t need to study all your life to un- 


Knot Holes of Interest derstand it. Mr. Earhart has studied the 


laws of color harmony for you. 





A board fence is not very interesting to look at, but 
that same board fence around a ball park and sprinkled Why not capitalize on his knowledge? 


with knot holes has a certain fascination for small boys. nome ae 
You can do it for ten dollars. Shall we 


Illustrations are the knot holes of interest relieving reserve a copy of the Color Plan for you? 
the printed page. The reader can see through them = 
things that the printed words only suggest. We think 


we can help you add “knot holes of interest” to your THE FEICKE PRINTING CO. 


customers’ printing. Write us. 7 
424-436 Pioneer Street Cincinnati, Ohio 


CRESCENT ENGRAVING CO, 


KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 




















To the Editor of 
The Inland Printer: 


[ Question ]:— 
Can you give us any information on 


the question of subscription contests for 
newspapers? 


[ Answer ]:— 


For a number of years, contests for the 


~and there purpose of increasing newspaper sub- 


scription: lists have been more or less 
the are popular and there are many arguments 
e both for and against them. 

In “ The New Publisher,” a recent book 
Almost as easy as pushing a button to have them brought from ia ee 
your own stockroom! Think of a factory carrying— instantly is equitably described from an outside 
ready for your needs—almost twenty million envelopes— 600 viewpoint, and it contains a great deal 
styles—many of them the unusual kinds which in ordinary factories of information about the possibilities of 
would have to wait for fussy, expensive “special order” treatment. such a contest. In addition, there is re- 
——————__ produced an exceedingly clever half- 
And our “ Mill-Printing”’ service is up to the high standard of our envel- page advertisement run in the opposing 
opes. You can turn a pretty penny on having us do the whole job paper of the story which in “The New 
making and printing—while you keep your own presses busy on fatter work. The Publisher” and in real life, killed off 
and ended one newspaper contest. 


We suggest you secure a copy of “The 
New Publisher,” believing it will give 


Printer you a new = “me this — 
oe, question. We will be glad to send you 
ay a State 0) Peon on 632 Sherman a copy for $2.50 postpaid and also a cat- 


With our free Price List 27 in your hands, you are ready—instantly Inl 
and 


—for every cnvelope call. Send for it. 


Street alog of the complete Porte Library of 


ates (0 Ferry Sts. Chicago, Ill. books for printers and publishers. 
Milwaukee 


Envelope Co. wisconsin 
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Selling Tennis Racquets 
in December 


The Dayton Steel Racquet Co. mailed 
this 4 page printed letter to 16,000 retail 
stores. It was one of the factors to which 
they attributed a 100% gain over the 
previous year in Christmas gift business. 

Logically Triton Bond was used for 
this letter. It is exactly suited to cir- 
cular letters and other direct mail ad- 
vertising. 

It’s bulky and sturdy, with a surface 
ideal for press or processing machine. 
It’s beautifully clear in formation. There 
are 9 colors and 4 finishes to choose 
from. The cost is moderate. Specify 
it and you can be sure of getting 





hond paper of good adequate 
quality that’s not too high in price. 


“How Business Firms are Using Letters Effectively” is 
a pamphlet that contains the story of this and other 
letters. ‘‘From Marmons to Marshmallows”’ is another. 
A third is being distributed. Their purpose is to en- 
courage a more general use of direct advertising. Send 


THE MIAMI PAPER COMPANY 


West Carrollton, Ohio. 


a 


@ he Direct Mail Bond Paper 


for them, 


P fit | 


rs 
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UBBER TABLET 
GLUE 


No. “5-A” is a hot padding gum — made in white 
and brilliant red. It dries quickly and remains 
fiexible. Won’t mold or separate —needs no cloth 
for reinforcement—never gets brittle or stringy. 
A superior padding gum which can be relied upon 
in all emergencies. The coupon below will bring 
you a sample for trial. 


PADS-IT 


Pads-it—a padding gum that is ready for instant 
use—applied cold right out of the can—requires 
no heat—needs no reinforcement. A free flow- 
ing cement which dries fast — ready for a second 
coat one minute after first coat has been applied. 


The Commercial Paste Co. 
Makers of 67 Different Adhesives 
Columbus, Ohio 


THE COMMERCIAL PASTE Co. 
Dept. 41, COLUMBUS, OHIO 
Gentlemen : 


2 Send us your minimum trial order of “5-A” Rubber Tablet Glue. 
1 We would like to give Pads-it a trial. Send usa [quart [ gallon. 


0 reer 
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The mark of a satisfactory sale 


HEN yourcustomerasks you 

for strong envelopes show 
him the Improved Columbian Clasp 
Envelope. Let him finger the tough 
Jute paper and test it for snap and 
strength. 

Let him examine the clasp, and 
note how cleanly it bends up to pass 
through the flap. 

Let him inspect the flap and see 
how carefully it is reinforced where 
the tongue comes through. 

Let him close down the flap—and 
spread the double tongue. He will 
find that the Improved Columbian 
Clasp does not give way in any kind 
of service. 


The clasp that holds 


He’ll find, too, that, because it is 
firmly anchored by four prongs that 
pass through the double thickness at 
the seam, the Improved Columbian 
Clasp does not “‘pull out” easily. 

These advantages are so plain 
that they cannot be overlooked. 

They make the Improved Colum- 
bian Clasp Envelope easy to sell— 
and satisfactory to use. The person 
who buys this envelope once is 
pretty sure to buy it again. 

The man who wants to mail im- 
portant papers, or light articles, so 
that they will arrive in good shape, 
is quickly impressed with the 








This is the envelope now being used by up-to-the- 
minute business houses, stores, factories and mail 
order concerns to deliver catalogs, papers and small 
articles of merchandise safely. The envelope pic- 
tured is the sturdy Improved Columbian Clasp. It 
is made of high grade Jute paper, exceedingly tough 
and strong. 


958 











THE IMPROVED COLUMBIAN CLASP No. 93 
PAT. JAN. 7. ‘19 
THE UNITED STATES ENVELOPE CO., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 














THE NAME AND THE NUMBER 


This name, printed unobtrusively, but 
plainly, on the back of the lower seam, tells 
at once that the envelope is of remarkably 
tough paper and good workmanship. Each 


of the thirty-one sizes of Columbian Clasp 
Envelopes bears a different number, so that 
when your customer comes to buy again, 
he may easily tell you the exact sizes heneeds. 





strength and security of the Im- 
proved Columbian Clasp Envelope. 
The thirty-one sizes are used to 
mail almost everything from small 
articles of hardware—sharp-edged 
and weighty—to sheafs of impor- 


of time is in itself a big considera- 
tion. The envelope is more accept- 
able to the customer than a bundle. 
It is neater and protects its contents 
better. 





tant papers—and catalogs as large 
as 9x12 inches page size. 


For your customer 
who sends out catalogs 


The man who has invested several 
hundred dollars in preparing and 
printing a catalog, wants to be 
sure it will go through the mail 
safely and arrive in good shape. 
He knows that if it is lost, or gets 
battered and broken on the way, 
it will make no money for him. 
Suggest this thought to your 
customers who send out catalogs. 
They will probably thank you 
and recognize the good sense of 
spending a fraction of a cent more 
for an envelope that will better 
safeguard their investment. 





IMPROVED COLUMBIAN 
CLASP ENVELOPES 


are made on marvelous machines. Exact- 
ing inspection maintains their high stand- 
ard of quality. Their manufacturers, 
the United States Envelope Co., are the 
world’s largest producers of envelopes. 

Eleven divisions, located at strategic 
points, cover the country. These divi- 
sions are: 


Location 
Worcester, Mass. 
Logan, Swift & Brigham Envelope Co. 
Rockville, Conn., White, Corbin & Co. 
Hartford, Conn., Plimpton Manufacturing Co. 
Springfield, Mass., organ Envelope Co. 
Waukegan, IIl., National Envelope Co. 
Springfield, Mass., P. P. Kellogg & Co. 
Worcester, Mass., Whitcomb Envelope Co. 
Worcester, Mass., W. H. Hill Envelope Co. 
Indianapolis, Ind., Central States Envelope Co. 
San Francisco, Cal., Pacific Coast Envelope Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa., Monarch Envelope Co. 
Endorsed by users everywhere as the 
best merchandise envelope 


Division 








To save time and money 
in retail stores 


In many retail stores, small articles, 
instead of being tied up in bundles, 
are handed the customer in Improved 
Columbian Clasp Envelopes. 

There is no waste to an envelope. 
It is a self-contained unit. The man 
behind the counter uses just enough 
and no more. 

There is the saving of time. It 
takes longer to wrap up a bundle 
than it does to slip the article into an 
envelope. In stores where retail clerk 
hire is an important item, this saving 


Advertisements in System, 
Printers’ Ink Weekly, Printers’ Ink 
Monthly and Mailbag are telling 
large envelope users about the Im- 
proved Columbian Clasp Envelope. 
More and more your customers 
are coming to knowits advantages. 

Don’t let these customers go 
elsewhere to buy. Stock Improved 
Columbian Clasp Envelopes now. 

Send your order to your regular 
paper merchant. If he hasn’t yet 
stocked them, write the United 
States Envelope Company, 
Springfield, Mass. 
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Business Producing Covers 
for Sales “Manuals 


When a book is to serve as a text for new men as well as 
a guide for the whole sales organization, it must not only 
be attractive in appearance, but sufficiently durable to with- 
stand pocket wear through a long period—the hardest 
kind of service that can be required of a book. 





Molloy Made Covers stand the punishment of such service 
and come up smiling. Whether for loose-leaf or permanent 
binding of any style, their beautiful coloring and deep 
embossing keep their good looks, and the tough leather- 
cloth wears and wears—and wears. 


for Catalogs 


No matter whether its mission be to sell O-B Valves to 
steamfitters or sterling silver to the customers of a retail 
jeweler, a catalog will gain attention more easily and carry 
on for a longer time if it is bound in Molloy Made Covers. 





These fine, substantial bindings are always designed espe- 
cially for the catalog on which they are to be used. Their 
distinctiveness is such that in any collection of catalogs a 
Molloy Made Cover stands out from the rest, giving its 
product a head start over all competition. 


for Reports 





Statistics—which form the major part of most reports— 
are inevitably dry reading. But if the book in which they 
are submitted be made unusually attractive, they will be 
given attention. Such a result was accomplished in the 
case of “The Dixie Data Book,” which was bound in a 
flexible, loose-leaf Molloy Made Cover. 


You can best serve your customers by recommending 
Molloy Made Covers for whatever books they may be pub- 
lishing. Our full co-operation is extended to printers, and 
samples or sketches will be gladly furnished to help close 
any contract. And users report that Molloy Made Covers 
often cost no more than other covers previously used. 


THE DAVID J. MOLLOY COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


2859 North Western Avenue 


Prospect-Fourth Building, Cleveland 300 Madison Ave., New York City 
126 East 84th Place, Los Angeles Carlton Publicity, Limited, London 


OLLOY MADE 


Commercial Covers (A) for Every Purpose 
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Model § FALSING 


SIX WHEEL tas email 5 ented 
if payment enclosed with order 
De Forward, Backward, Skip Numbering = 
pee Ba "; E ur uarantee 
se ie 3 All Steel Standard Type High FALSING Numbering Machines 


are guaranteed to do perfect accu- 


yo NEW PERFECTED ‘ $] 4 00 





rar ate) 
Aa 
rrr a) 








yi 4 . 
oly, rate numbering. If due to any fault 
in manufacture they fail to give com- 


Ff 
TO i H A H I tisfaction—j turn thi 
N U 1 4 Lowest plunger construction of any Numbering Machine made. | Piete satisfaction” just return them 


é - i and we will cancel the charges. 
(FACSIMILE ) Takes less room in the chase, size 5 x9 picas. 


FALSING PRODUCTS CO. [Rtiittrine bevices | 153 West End Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Canadian Distributors: Miller & Richard, Type Founders, Machinery and Supplies, Toronto and Winnipeg 


























The Supreme On Your 
0 Type Bills 


By Buying From Us 


Metal Furnace 


A Modern, Economical, Efficient and Durable 
Metal Furnace for Printers and Publishers 


The Federal Printing 

Company”, Nev Vork We guarantee our type to be 
City, the largest book and ° 

job office in the city, or- durable and will Save you 50% 
dered the first Supreme ill 
Metal Melting and Re- 

fining Furnace. Their or- or better on your type bi S. 
der was placed on the con- 
dition that the Supreme a 
should be thoroughly 
tested in their office to \X/ 1 , 

prove the manufacturers’ e pay highest prices for 
claim that it would be D f 
more efficient and eco- old metals in exchange or 
nomical than the one they 
were using. The test 7 

proved soconclusively the new type. 
manufacturers’ claims 
that full payment was 
made immediately after. 





Write for Circular 





“As Good as Its Name” 


Manufactured by 


Alfred W. Channing THE SUPE RIOR 


Inc. 


a Typesetting & Mfg. Co. 


and Publishers 


150 Nassau Street FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 


NEW YORK CITY 





























The DOYLE Electric Sheet Heater 


PREVENTS OFFSET (PATENTED) ELIMINATES STATIC 
For All Makes of Printing Presses 


(Illustration shows Mieble Vertical Press Equipment) 


Gentlemen: January 20, 1925. Gentlemen: January 5, 1925. 
We have experimented about a year with heaters on our 
Miehle Vertical Press and when approached by Price and Lee 

of this city, we told them that your heater was the one to buy. 
a i % This tells in itself what we think of the Doyle Electric Sheet 

In fact we would not be without it on our Miehle Vertical Heater. 
Press. i Tue Print Suop, Newark, N. J. 
THOMPSON PRINTING Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Ask a Printer Who Owns Some 
THE J. E. DOYLE CO., 310 Lakeside, N.W., CLEVELAND 


Manufacturers of 
THE DOYLE VACUUM SHEET CLEANER for Removing Lint 
THE DOYLE-ALLEN INK DISTRIBUTOR for Better Platen Work 


SOLD BY RELIABLE DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
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The only press that will 
feed died-out blanks, = 


made-up envelopes and 
sheet work equally well 


7,500 impressions per hour 
from curved plates 


On envelopes, bill-heads, office forms and 
the general run of commercial printing, the 
S&S Rotary Press is a time and money 
saver. 


Especially popular for envelope work, and 
used by most of the leading envelope makers. 
Feeds died-out blanks, made-up envelopes 
or sheet work with equal success. 


7,000 to 8,000 impressions per hour is the 
average conservative speed for general work. 
Higher speeds are possible, one user averag- 
ing 8,600 impressions over a long period. 


Anystock from tissue 
to light cardboard is 
successfully fed. All 
parts are readily ac- 
cessible, and opera- 
tion and adjustment 
are very simple. 

Write for full details 
of this unusually ef- 


ficient press—no ob- 
ligation. 


STOKES & SMITH CoO. 


Summerdale Avenue Philadelphia, Pa. 


London Office: 23, Goswell Road 
London, E. C. 1 
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You Ought to 
Have One 


Did you ever let a good 
idea get cold, then wish 
you had put it on paper? 


One Way Out 


Use this Dummy Set! 
When you get that idea 
for a booklet, catalog 
cover, or advertising 
piece—take a sheet out 
of your Dummy Set. 25 
ready-to-work covers. 
11 colors, 2 weights, 
stock sizes. 


Tuscan Cover is a 

Peninsular Paper, 

whichmeans strength, 

clear color, excellent 

printing surface at 
the right price. 


Send Today 


HAA ACT 


| 
| 








© The PENINSULAR 
PAPER COMPANY 


MAKERS OF UNCOMMON COVER PAPERS 


all 


OUpsilanti Michigan 
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6 Point Borders Nos. 157 and 15714; 5 Point Matrix Slides Nos. 251 and 506. 


LINOTYPE SCOTCH SERIES 


with Italic and SMALL Caps 


TYPGSRA\PHY 





30 Point 


LINOTYPE TYPOGRAPHY 
gives a shop asystem of typograph 





24 Point 


LINOTYPE TYPOGRAPHY GIVE 
sa shop a system of typographical mater! 





18 Point 


LINOTYPE TYPOGRAPHY GIVES A SHOP 


a system of typographical material so diverse yet sim 





18 Point Italic 


LINOTYPE TYPOGRAPHY GIVES A SH 


op a system of typographical material so diverse yet s 


14 Point with Italic and Small Caps 

LINOTYPE TYPOGRAPHY 
GIVES A SHOP A SYSTEM OF TYPOGRAP 
hical material so diverse yet simp 
le that it may be compared with a 
big reference library thoroughly 





12 Point with Italic and Small Caps 

LINOTYPE TYPOGRAPHY GI 
VES A SHOP A SYSTEM OF TYPOGRAPHICAL 
material so diverse yet simple that it 
may be compared with a big reference 
library thoroughly arranged and catalo 
gued. There are the magazines, few or 





11 Point with Italic and Small Caps 

LINOTYPE TYPOGRAPHY GIVES A §$ 
HOP A SYSTEM OF TYPOGRAPHICAL MATERIAL SO 
diverse yet simple that it may be compared 
with a big reference library thoroughly ar 
zines, few or many as may be desired, each 


10 Point with Italic and Small Caps 

LINOTYPE TYPOGRAPHY GIVES A SHO 
P A SYSTEM OF TYPOGRAPHICAL MATERIAL SO DIVE 
rse yet simple that it may be compared with a 
big reference library thoroughly arranged and 
catalogued. There are the magazines, few or 
instant supply of any need of the moment, with 





8 Point with Italic and Small Caps 

LINOTYPE TYPOGRAPHY GIVES A SHOP A 
SYSTEM OF TYPOGRAPHICAL MATERIAL SO DIVERSE YET SIMP 
le that it may be compared with a big reference library 
thoroughly arranged and catalogued. There are the 


as an authoritative text book. There is the system of 





6 Point with Italic and Small Caps 

LINOTYPE TYPOGRAPHY GIVES A SHOP A SYSTEM OF 
TYPOGRAPHICAL MATERIAL SO DIVERSE YET SIMPLE THAT IT MAY BE 
compared with a big reference library thoroughly arranged 
and catalogued. There are the magazines, few or many as 
may be desired, each ready at hand for instant supply of any 
rect for the face to which it is assigned. There is the Book of 


Mergenthaler Linotype Company 
29 Ryerson Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


CHICAGO 


NEW ORLEANS 


CanapiAn Linotyre Limiten, TORONTO 
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Composed entirely on the LinotyPe 
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THE WORLD IS ALL BEFORE US 


ENGLAND sends a nobly proportioned chest 
of drawers, highly polished. From France 
come delicately colored fans. We see the 
cross-section model of a steam turbine 
which will one day propel an ocean liner. 
We see the blue and yellow beauty of a 
bit of Belgian glassware. All the world 
is before us upon Dill & Collins paper. 
Printers who would faithfully trans- 
late the products of world-wide industry 
into type and picture so that the people 


may appreciate them, long for them and 
buy them, have unparalleled possibilities 
in Dill & Collins. It is the meeting place 
for many things which give pleasure to 
the eye and inspire pride in the printer 
who has used this medium. 

The 17 standard lines, coated and un- 
coated, pass a rigid inspection at the mill. 
Write the nearest distributer for complete 
samples. Dill & Collins Co., 112 N. 
Twelfth St., Philadelphia. 


DILL & COLLINS 


MASTER MAKERS OF QUALITY PRINTING PAPERS 


& 


List of DILL & COLLINS Co.’s distributers and their offices 


Atlanta—The Chatfield & Woods Company 
Baltimore—J. Francis Hock & Co. 
Boston—John Carter & Co., Inc. 
Chicago—The Paper Mills’ Company 
Chicago—Swigart Paper Company 
Cincinnati—The Chatfield & Woods Company 
Cleveland—The Union Paper & Twine Co. 
Concord, N. H.—John Carter & Co., Inc. 
Des Moines—Carpenter Paper Company 
Detroit—The Union Paper & Twine Co. 
Hartford—John Carter & Co., Inc. 
Indianapolis—C. P. Lesh Paper Company 
Jacksonville—Knight Bros. Paper Co. 

Kansas City—Bermingham, Little & Prosser Co. 
Los Angeles—Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Milwaukee—The E. A. Bouer Company 
Minneapolis—Minneapolis Paper Co. 

New York City—Marquardt, Blake & Decker 


New York City—Miller & Wright Paper Co. 
New York City—M. & F. Schlosser 
Omaha—Carpenter Paper Co. 
Philadelphia—The Thomas W. Price Co. 
Philadelphia—Riegel & Co., Inc. 
Pittsburgh—The Chatfield & Woods Company 
Portland, Oregon—Blake, McFall Co. 
Providence—John Carter & Co., Inc. 
Richmond— Virginia Paper Co. 
Rochester—Geo. E. Doyle Company 
Sacramento, Calif.—Blake, Moffitt & Towne 

St. Louis—Acme Paper Company 

St. Paul—E. J. Stilwell Paper Co. 

Salt Lake City—Carpenter Paper Co. 

San Francisco—Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Springfield, Mass.—John Carter & Co., Inc. 
Tacoma—Tacoma Paper & Stationery Co. 
Washington, D. C.—Virginia Paper Co. 
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The Printer’s Best Buy 






more complicated types. 


It costs much less than any comparable folder. 


( ORIGINATORS OF SIMPLE FOLDERS ) 


The LIBERTY 


i i. LIBERTY, because of the simplicity of the various 
models, has always enjoyed manufacturing advantages 
that permit a lower selling price than is possible with the 


This in part accounts for its seven years of leadership. dicinheainnl 


The Liberty Folder Company, Sidney, Ohio 





Agencies 
in all 


cities 




















It Makes Ink Print 


Smooth and Clean 


UR TICCO Non-Offset 
Compound has met with 
instant success and pressmen tell 
us that it is the most perfect neu- 
tral non-offset compound on the 
market. It prevents sticking to- 
gether of printed sheets and does 
away with offsetting and picking. 















Ticco Non-Offset Compound makes ink 
print smooth and clean. Try it! 
Send for sample. 






Be Sure to Get Our Monthly Blotter! 
TRIANGLE INK anp COLOR CO. Inc, 


MANUFACTURERS of FINE LITHO 
& PRINTING INKS for ALL Purposes 
















Main Office: Service Office: 
26-30 Front Street 13 So. 3rd Street 
Brooklyn, N.Y. St. Louis, Mo. 

















A Wonderful 


Proof Press 


In connection with a recent 
order sent us fora B.B.B. Proof 
Press, a leading ma- 
chinery and supply 
dealer wrote us un- 


der date of Jan. 30: 


You have a wonderful 
proof press, and while 
it costs more money, it 
is worth the difference. 
It is sometimes a little 
difficult to sell the pur- 
chaser this idea. 






Standard No, 0 
Brower Ball-Bearing 
Proof Press 
Bed 14 in, x 20 in. 





But every printer who buys that idea proves that hisjudgment 
is sound, for the machine produces the finest proofs in the 
shortest possible time. Look at the accessibility of the brayer 
and the ink plate, and observe that the bed runs on balls. 


No printer can net the best profits under current high wage scales unless 
he gets all he can out of the time of his compositors. If you are convinced, 
and you should be, the first thing to do is to place an order for a Brower. 


Write for full particulars 
A. T. H. BROWER COMPANY 


166 WEST JACKSON ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
For Sale by Leading Supply Dealers 



































We Carry in Stock: 


132 Items of Colored Book Paper 
1522 Items of Cover Paper 


JAMES WHITE PAPER COMPANY 


**The Cover House” 
219 WEST MONROE STREET, CHICAGO 
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Where There’s Static, Where’s 
Your Profit? 


STATIC has been a serious probleminevery | STAT-ERAD helps to do away with slip- 
pressroom. Countlesssumshavebeen wasted _ sheeting, positively does away with paper 


not only in loss of production but in make- waste, broken edges and re-jogging. This 
shift methods of eliminating this blight to — gevice is absolutely guaranteed to do all 
> c c c 


production. one: alate, 
STAT-ERAD ends the trouble finally. 
There is no fire hazard. STAT-ERAD is SIAT-ERAD should be installed on every 


approved by the National Board of Fire | Press and Paper Handling Machine in your 
Underwriters. plant. Write for trial offer. 


J. & W. JOLLY, Inc., HOLYOKE, Mass. 














Cut Your 
Padding Costs! 


So extremely tough and flexible is R. R. B. Padding 
Glue, that you can pad several forms in one strip and 
cut them apart afterwards. This effects a great saving 
in labor. The toughness and flexibility of the glue pre- 
vent the pads from breaking under the cutting knife. 


66 
R. R. bh.” Another advantage of this glue is that it has a free flow, 
: enabling the most inexperienced pad-maker to produce 
P adding Glue pads with a smooth, neat finish. 
1s 


Tough R. R. B. is the most dependable padding glue for year-round use. 


Flexible 
Dependable RoserT R. BURRAGE 


Economical 15 Vandewater Street New York 


R.R.B. PADDING GLUE 
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The December Martin Cantine Honor Prizes of $100 each were both won by the Beck Engraving 
Co., of Philadelphia, for copy skill and printing excellence in this beautiful Atwater Kent booklet. 
Printed on Cantine’s Ashokan. Put your next job on a Cantine paper and enter samples in 
these monthly contests. Similar prizes are awarded monthly and regularly announced in 







national advertising. 









JN this day when large corporations 
and small retailers alike are fight- 
ing for the business that comes from 
“printed salesmanship,” it is essential 
that all printed matter you produce 
be given the strength and beauty 
of modern illustration, harmonious 
typography, good presswork and 
Cantine’s Coated Papers. 












Leading jobbers in principal cities will furnish sample books 
and details of Martin Cantine monthly Prize-Honor Con- 
tests. Or write direct to the manufacturers, The Martin 
Cantine Co., Saugerties, N.Y. Dept. 152. 
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COATED 
PAPERS 


CANFOLD ASHOKAN ESOPUS VELVETONE Litho C.LS 


AND PRINTING QUALITY NO. 1 ENAMEL BOOK NO. 2 ENAMEL BOOK SEMIDULL ~ Easy to Print COATED ONE SIDE 
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~ GENUINE “ag 


KERATO 


m~ GUARANTEED _ 


and do it with the same ease and facility as on 
any cover stock. 


Ask us for the “dope” on this as well as on the 
most wonderful binding for books, catalogs, bill 
folds, brief cases, grips, memo books, etc., etc. 


It is interesting — unusual — and economical. 


THE KERATOL COMPANY 
187 Tylex Street, Newark, New Jersey 
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EMBOSSOGRAPHY 


The art of producing the Patented, absolute Flexible and Permanent, 
can’t crack off or scratch off embossed or Engraved effects, without 
the use of dies or plates, any color, also Gold and Silver, as fast as ordinary 
Printing. Gas, Gasolene or Electric Heated. Don’t buy a toy outfit, 
and expect success. Complete outfits, $160.00 up. 
Patented 7 “ “4 ~ i Write for Descriptive Matter, Testimonial Letiers from Users, etc. 
‘Aug. 10b 195M Trade “THE CAMEL BACK” Mark | : 
pet 15th 1916 (THERE'S A REASON FOR THE HUMP. . EMBOSSOGRAPH PROCESS Co., Inc, 


251 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK CITY 





“\ tap. Guaranteed Rebuilt Electrical 
Thermometers for Type Metal <-yae” Equipment Saves You Money 
Made and Repaired a A iF popoomanony senpeeresngsompt any oy apn 
newequipment. All Fuerst-Friedman rebuilt machines are thoroughly overhauled, 


PHILADEL PHIA TH ERMOMETER CO. carefully tested and guaranteed to operate same as new. Over 8,o00 motors, gen- 


erators, transformers, controllers, etc.,in stock. Write, giving full information as 


nnssceigeerenataenaieadaiaunenancnentaiel to your requirements. ‘The FUERST-FRIEDMAN CO., Cleveland, Ohio 


be a to med we 

rade in making the 

most up-to-date line of M E TA P S 
Pencil and Pen Linotype, Intertype, 

‘a 


» Monotype, Stereotype, 
ae Carbons Spocial ae 

















AND 


CHEAPEST for any Carbon Copy work. QUALITY 


MARKET ; — 
Also all Supplies for Printing First, Last and All the Time 
Write for Sample Sheet. Form Letters ; 


eee E.W. Blatchford Co 

American Brass & Wood Type Co. MITTAG & VOLGER, Inc. 2 nie Clinton St World Buildin 
1800 E. New York Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. PARK RIDGE, NEW JERSEY ai Chicago : New York 6 
MANUFACTURERS FOR THE TRADE ONLY 


























THE TYPOGRAPHY 


of ADVERTISEMENTS 
By F. J. TREZISE 


—— Overlay Knives 


Tested for Quality 


STANLEY ee 
lela a Bay Bon, Have keen edge and of much flexibil- 


ity, enabling the operator to divide a 


sm 4-33 META | b— thin sheet of paper very delicately. 


A better metal never ran through The blade runs the entire length of 
the mouthpiece of a machine handle, and is of uniform temper 
throughout. As knife wears covering 

can be cut away as required. 


= AMERICAN METALS CORP’N ) PRICE 60c POSTPAID 


Di d Street & M le A ° 
ee The Inland Printer Co. 
632 Sherman St., Chicago, III. 


“This is one of the best books 
on the subject, and I shall in- 
clude it in my list of approved 
books on Advertising. It is well 
written and artistically gotten 
up. I congratulate The Inland 
Printer on the work.” 

Professor Walier Dill Scott. 


136 pages, 65 illustrations in two colors. 
Price $2.35 postpaid. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 
632 Sherman Street, Chicago 





























Are you reading Martin Heir’s Lessons on 
“How to Estimate Printing?” Lesson Num- 
ber Five appears in this issue under Cost 
and Method. Look up the preceding lessons. 
Then tell your fellow craftsmen about them. 
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Two Recent Paper Conditioning Machine 
Installations in San Francisco 


WAY . NW re Pre oe: a 
MONG: : 


A Circular Type Machine recently shipped to A Single Section Straight Type Machine in plant of 
Knight-Counihan Co., San Francisco Traung Label & Litho. Co. 


Now Is The Time To Order Your 
Paper Conditioning Machine 


—so that you will have it installed and operating before 
the rapidly approaching spring and summer arrive 
with their abrupt and extreme atmospheric changes. 


Two hours is all the Stecher and Willsea Paper Con- 
ditioning Machines require to condition any stock 
thoroughly and uniformly to the actual temperature 
and humidity of the pressroom atmosphere. The 
proper size machine will handle all the paper you 
use, when and as you need it. 


Let us give you Complete Information 


THE WILLSEA WORKS 


Engineers - Founders - Machinists 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK, U.S. A. 





Also Manufacturers of Multi-Color Presses for printing, scoring and cutting cartons from roll stock; Tubing Machines 
for making rectangular boxboard tubes or shells; and other special machinery 
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PROUTY (ae? 


Clutch Drive 





Motor Attachment 


Obtainable Through Any Reliable Dealer | (UNEXCELLED) | 











MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


Boston Printing Press & Machinery Co. 


Office and Factory: EAST BRIDGEWATER, MASSACHUSETTS 

















SPARTAN| 


TYPE METALS | 














Nineteen Twenty-Four 


has been one of our greatest years in 


Red uced Current Cost the production and sale of type metals. 
— increased output— better presswork a ’ The Printing World 


These are advantages of the A-K Push-Button Control Motor, >» 2 ; —- 
theonlysmallmotor with push-button control for job presses. Y Qe) Z* Recognized the Superiority 
With each decrease in speed there is a corresponding re- Hi i 

duction in the consumption of current, which is consider- ‘te of 
able since presses are seldom run at full speed. yi / 

When the speed is adjusted to the requirements of the SNC SPAR t AN 

job on the press the feeder has more confidence and uses Ate AUN 

the throw-off less frequently. a a ‘ ere 
na 4 : Lh Mi ili 
The quality of the presswork depends a great deal on the Piss , and we eocogmas our responsib ny 
speed of the motor. With A-K Push-Button Control Motors for 
. as 3 i T h Ludi M 

down for jobs requiring careful register or heavy color. ge = a pe — 





Our illustrated folder and price list describing these motors will : 
All Special Feed Bars 


be a revelation as our prices compare favorably with the older types 
on the market without push button control. Write for this folder. 

North El icC MERCHANT & EVANS CO. 
orthwestern ectric Co. PHILADELPHIA 
408-416 S. Hoyne Ave., Chicago, Ill., U.S. A. , 

441 Douglas Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 8 N. Sixth St., Minneapolis, Minn. Since 1866 




















YOU CAN NOT GO WRONG IN ORDERING 


HORTON vari4BLeE sPEED PULLEYS 


FOR YOUR NEW EQUIPMENT 


They provide “eA Speed for Every Need” 


BY THE SIMPLE MOVEMENT OF A CONVENIENTLY PLACED HAND LEVER 
YOUR PRINTERS SUPPLY HOUSE SELLS THEM 


Products of the HORTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Minneapolis, Minn., U.S. A. 
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umbering 


\ Machines 


EASIER THAN EVER TO OWN =- 
_ MORE PROFITABLE THAN EVER TO USE 


\ 


— 


HERE are over 400,000 

| Roberts Numbering 

Machines in use all 

over the world. For years 

Roberts has held an enviable 
position as the largest 
manufacturer of num- 
bering devices. The 
Roberts reputation for 
accuracy, quality and 
service is unassailable. 


Now increased pro- 
duction facilities, low- 

er selling and manu- 
facturing costs, wider 
distribution and grow- 

ing demand make it 
easier than ever to own 
Roberts Numbering Ma- 
chines. Effective March 1, 
1925, the prices of two pop- 
ular models will be mate- 
rially reduced. 


This reduction is a natural 
result of our ideal of service 


New Prices Mar. 1st 
Model No. 27—Now $12 
(Was $16) 

Model No. 28—Now $14 
(Was $18) 


to the printer— passing on 

the benefits of economy— 

making it possible for more 

printers to buy and use more 

Roberts Numbering Ma- 
chines. 


Briefly, the lowered 
prices on Models 27 
and 28 mean that your 
investment is lowered 
and your profits made 
correspondingly great- 
er. You can order your 
new Roberts Number- 
ing Machines knowing 
that you are getting 
more value than ever. 


We suggest that you get 
in touch with your Type 
Founder at once so that there 
willbenodelayindeliverydue 
to the greatlyincreased orders 
which are sure to come. 
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THE ROBERTS NUMBERING MACHINE COMPANY 


Standard and Specially Made Numbering Devices of All Kinds 


694-710 Jamaica Avenue 
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New Catalog No. 46 
is just off the press with a lot of informa- 
tion on automatic counting. 

Ask for one today. 


URANT MANUFACTURING Co. 
683 Buttum Street Milwaukee, Wis. 















VICTORIA PRESSES 


SIZE 16x22 —FOUR ROLLERS 


Finest ink distribution, most powerful machine for 
very high-grade work. 


FRANK NOSSEL 38 Park Row, New York 


SPECIAL PRINTING MACHINERY 


“BRONZE E-Z” 


A Real Cut-Cost Hand Bronzing Pad 
No Waste PATENTED No Dust 
Bronzes and Cleans in One Operation 
Sent Postpaid for $5.00. Check with Order 


BERNARD McGINTY ESTATE DOYLESTOWN, PA. 


EMBOSSING IS EASY 


If you use STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD 
Simple, economical, durable. 
Sheets, 574x 9/2 inches. $1.25 a dozen, postpaid. 
THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


632 SHERMAN STREET, CHICAGO 























SIZE TINDER 


RALPH LANOENBERGER 
Jechewe Bd NCAR, ALL 





LANDENBERGER’S 


Proportional Size Finder 


A rapid and accurate means of determining the 

proportional size of enlarged or reduced illustra- 

tions without calculation. Price $2, postpaid. 
For Sale By 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


632 SHERMAN STREET CHICAGO, ILL. 























To Eliminate Static Electricity— 
Offset—Slip Sheeting, Use 


The Johnson Perfection Burner 
Cleveland 


UWUUUUUUUUUUUUUUAUL 


-———DUNHAM-WATSON CO-———_ 


Successors to 


‘Frederick. Dunham @ 
Printing Ink 
xs I Ey rire 4 


DRIE 
Cine’ INKS DRY COL 
441S DEARBORN STREET 


Chicago, 




















American Steel Chase Co. 
Manufacturers of 
HERCULES PRODUCTS FOR 
THE PRINTING TRADE 
Electric-welded Steel Chases | Order direct or 
Beaded Pressed Steel Galleys | from any dealer 


Form Trucks, Brass Rule % 
“‘Amscol”’ Cleaning Fluid ae ey < 














VELLUMS and FABRICS 


For Commercial Printers, 
Lithographers, Engravers, Novelty Manufacturers, Blue Printers 
Send for samples and prices in sheets or rolls 
Manufactured by 
WILLIAMS, BROWN & EARLE, Inc., 918 Chestnut St., Phila, Pa. 


=] You Need 
& This Book 
ae 




















It goes right into 
the heart of the 
subject and tells 
how to make ty- 
pography right. 


[8 eighty odd big 9 x 12 inch pages of “meaty” 
text — type no larger than necessary for easy 
reading—this book explains those devices which 
make type display attract attention and those which 
make it clear and easy to read. 


Additional is the supplement of specimens of fine display 
printing—most of them in two colors, many in their original 
sizes. 

More than 200 illustrations and examples 
are contained in this handsome and 
substantially bound book. 


To be sure of a copy order yours today. Price, $5.00. 
postage, 25 cents extra. Address 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
632 Sherman Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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“EVERY DAY OF USE 


Proves the Dependability of 


Anderson High Speed Folders” 








It is after a long period of high speed folding service that you really 
appreciate the superior qualities of the Anderson. 


The low up-keep cost — the elimination of spoilage— the accuracy 
of the folds— the ease of setting and the variety of forms that can 
be handled on this machine is amazing. .The folding speed is the 
same on all sheet sizes up to 25x38”. 


Let us know that you are interested so we can explain more fully 


C. F. ANDERSON & Co. 


Builders of High Grade Folding Machines and Bundling Presses 
3225-31 CALUMET AVENUE CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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UOTH the Ink Maker 
“Never more will I 
use a substitute for Peer- 
less Black, the best Black 
for making high grade 
Lithographic Inks and 
inks for use on fast run- 
ning presses.” 


Users of Peerless Black 
know from years of expe- 
rience that no other black 
willgivethesame result and 
the experiment is costly. 
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Samples and Quotations on Request 


The Peerless Carbon Black Co. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., U.S. A. 










Binney & Smith Co., Sole Selling Agents 
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FILE CUTS 


—The new way 
—sectional book case idea 
—modern-steel 
—anybody can find quick 
— good looking 

—build for hard service 
—as you need ’m, add ’m 


Here it is, 5 sections ____ 
in a stack. Holds 90 half the space 





square feet of printing —_ 
plate surface on 14x18 costs less 
inches floor space. ss nothing like it 


SAVE THE SURFACE—SAVE THE CUT 


Our Facts Folder tells more 


The Vertifile 


HARLO R.GRANT& CO. 


2322 Madison Street, Chicago 


Phone, West 3631 





P. S.—Address our Used Dept. for List of Flat Drawer Files—replacements. 











The 
Composing -Room 


Cylinder 


A PRESS PROOF 


from a Proof Press 


The Rigid Bed Principle of construction used on all 
Vandercook Composing Room Presses established itself 
without the aid of salesmen or dealers. We now have 
greatly increased production facilities and have estab- 
lished points of distribution throughout the country. 


PRICES $120.00 AND UP 


Send for partial list of users and description of the 
machines. All Vandercook machines are accurate 
machines and there is a model suited to every print- 
ing office from the smallest to the largest. 


Vandercook & Sons sine e cs 
1716-22 W. Austin Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
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The New 


Linotype Operator’s 


Stool 


with the 


Improved Back Rest 


This is a stool whose every 
feature is especially suited to 
the Linotype Operator’s needs. 
Adjustable in height tothe frac- 
tion of an inch; revolving; 
entirely adjust tble back with 
the spring tension of same 
governed by a hand-screw; in 
fact, it is a stool that serves 
completely and fits the oper- 
ator’s every move. Your men 
will derive more comfort when 
properly seated, enabling 
them to produce more and 
better results. 





This No. 35-GB Stool has an ad- 
justment of seat height of five 


Try One Out in Your inches, May be hi id in heights 

Own Plant 16”-21"; 18"-23”; 22”-27"; 26"-31" 

Hard-wood seat and back finished 

Write for new 16 page supplement with in mahogany or golden oak. Steel 
prices showing new lines of equipment. frame in Olive Green Enamel. 


Angle Steel Stool Company 
Builders of Print-Shop Steel Equipment 
Plainwell, Michigan 


CHICAGO OFFICE, No.9 SOUTH CLINTON STREET 











Mid-Earth 


“The Soap That Gets 


eeetue a u Under Ink and Dirt’ 
"M. I D, FARTH! 
poy A PURE MINERAL 
PRODUCT 


Clean Hands for EveryHand 


There is no need for a customer to receive 
proofs with finger prints and smudges. See that 
your compositors wash their hands with a good 
soap. Supply them with Mip-Eartu Soap 
and note the absence of dirty proofs which 
may cause you to lose a profitable contract. 


Prominent plants that use large quantities for their men: 
Cincinnati Enquirer Harpers Illustrated Syndicate 
Forest City Bookbinding Co. Fort Wayne Box Board Co. 
Cleveland Printing Co. Northern Engraving Co. 
Standard Oil Co. Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
U. S. Government Chew Publishing Co. 

Many others. 


Send for trial box of 12 for 75c. 
Mined and Prepared by 


THE SAXONITE PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Factory and Laboratories at Sandusky, Ohio 
Offices: Builders Exchange, Rose Building, Cleveland, Ohio 











Can You Afford It? 


The quickest 


possible way to 
lock a small job 
form--no spring. 





The first cost is small compared with the saving 
and lasting good you will get from our Few-Piece 
Form Locking System. The locks will last for years 
and require no care beyond an occasional clean- 
ing and a drop of oil on the screw. Our iron 
Furniture requires no care at all. Daily use keeps 
it clean; it will never lose its shape and it is 
practically indestructible. 


Morgans & Wilcox Mfg. Co. 
Middletown, N.Y., U.S.A. 








Bind Your Magazines 





The Inland Printer is too valuable a magazine to 
keep lying around on chairs, tables, and (sometimes) 
anywhere. Each issue contains technical and other 
articles which you may want to look at again after 
you have read them once. Therefore, bind the maga- 
zines so that you have them handy for reference. 
The illustration above represents a binder 
suitable for holding six copies of The Inland 


Printer. It is durably bound in black library 
buckram, with gold lettering on the back edge. 


PRICE $2.50, POSTPAID 


The Inland Printer Company 


632 Sherman Street, Chicago 
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All Operating Adjustments Instantly Accessible 


24 > seEMi- 
Ai inn Sats 7 AUTOMATIC 
% ‘ 3 J FEED 











MAKE READY 
CYLINDER 










1 GEAR-DRIVEN 
FORM ROLLER 
VIBRATOR. 











GEAR-DRIVEN 
FORM ROLLER § 
VIBRATOR /mA 


ANGLE ROLLERS, 
ON TABLE 


DUCTOR 
ROLLER, 





ANGLE ROLLERS AB 
ON TABLE 





DUCTOR 
ROLLER 












| | a 
LONG 5-KEY <a), ST LONG 5°KEY 
INK rOUNTAIN TRS x= INK FOUNTAIN 


TABLE 
DISTRIBUTION 


TABLE 
DISTRIBUTION 


AUTOMATIC 
IMPRESSION TRIP 


DUCTOR 
ROLLER TRIP 








Everything Where You Want It 
on This SPEEDIEST of All JOB PRESSES 


Any pressman can step right up to this new kind of cylinder type job press 
and find everything he is used to just where he expects to find it. Look at 
the diagram. All these features in a compact, solid, smooth-running press 
occupying less than 6 x 2 feet of floor space! Everything open—everything 
instantly accessible. 


And he will find speed he never saw before—up to 4800 an hour—3,600 
on finest work—on many classes of work you can run two colors with one 
impression—semi-automatic feed that absolutely insures perfect register 
—a dozen points of improvement that mean speed on quality work — 
with corresponding multiplication of profits on practically all work usually 

delegated to a 10 x 15. 














DOUBLED, TRIPLED PROFITS! NE Se wits Anshie 
This is the principle M-24 realizes. 
Write today for book describing the 


M-24 and Autofede. 


Lisenby Mfg. Co. 





Department A 
222 N. Wabash Avenue M-24, with Autofede, makes 
Note sturdy, compact Chicago, Illinois printing almost 100% auto- 
construction matic. Loads 3000 sheets at 
a time. 
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BOOKBINDING 


Size 6 x 834”;425 pages. Attractively 
bound in cloth; gold stamped 


By John J. Pleger 


Get Entire Bookbinding 
Business Between 
Two Covers 


“Bookbinding” is the most complete and up-to-date 
book on bookbinding compiled in this generation. 
It covers both hand and machine operation in plain 
and understandable language. Every operation en- 
tering into pamphlet binding and the binding of 
books is completely covered. Blank books, letter- 
press books, loose leaf covers, manifold work, 
marbling, gilt edging, finishing, and hand tooling 
are comprehensively explained and illustrated. 
Two hundred and eighty-five illustrations, both 
halftones and line drawings, enable the novice to 
grasp the most minute details of the bookbinding 
art understandingly. 

This compilation is a complete revision of the first edition 
of “Bookbinding and Its Auxiliary Branches,” and embraces 
the best of ancient and modern practices. The author’s vast 
experience is at your disposal in this book, which has been 
pronounced of inestimable value to all affiliated with the 


*, Foreword 
* To Printers 


4 Paper Operations 
:, Manifold Work 
* Sheet Work 


3 Forwarding 
4 Decoration of Book Edges : 
*; Loose Leaf Binders 3 


*, Finishing 


*, Stamping and Embossing - 
” Edge Gilding ‘ 
-. Marbling 

” Care of Books 
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Chapter Titles ‘ 


Binding Definitions 
Forwarding Preliminaries 


Punching 


Hand Tooling 


Some Inconsistencies in 
Bookbinding 


. 
: 
; 

; 
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bookbinding and printing art. 


Price $6.00 
Postpaid 


The information contained in this 
book is worth many times its price 


SWOT DBR DWH OD PMI WHF DO CPW GWHF OD PMS CDW I GWOT OD CPMIA WHF OMT OD 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


632 Sherman Street, Chicago, Illinois 


; 














IMPOSITION 


A Handbook for Printers 


Though this handy volume contains 84 informing and worth-while illustrations, its 
principal purpose is to present clearly and simply the fundamental principles underlying 
imposition. ‘The work gets down to the basis of the beginner, and contains thorough 
explanations of regular forms intended for machine and hand folding. Its comprehen- 
sive indexing makes it a model for ready reference. Among the subjects discussed and 
explained are these: 


Forms for Platen Press 
Four-page Forms 
Eight-page Forms 
Folder Forms 
Twelve-page Forms 
Sixteen-page Forms 
Eighteen-page Forms 


Twenty-page Forms 

Twenty-four-page Forms 

Thirty-two-page Forms 

Thirty-six-page Forms 

Imposition for Folding Machines-—— 
Dexter Folders, Chambers 
Folders, Brown Folders 


72 pages, fully illustrated, 4x6 inches, flexible leather, gold side-stamped, $1.25. Postage, 5 cents extra. 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


632 SHERMAN ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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| There Are Few Things 


That Count Like 


THE REDINGTON 


Counters for all kinds of Press Room Equipment 


F. B. REDINGTON CO. 
| 109 South Sangamon Street Chicago 








Folders - Feeders - Stitcher Feeders 7 
Roll Feed Presses - Round Hole Cutters \ pe be qn | 
GEORGE R. SWART & CO., Inc. wy | | 


Printers’ and Bookbinders’ Machinery 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
461 Eighth Avenue Bourse Building Rand McNally Bldg. 











BE A LINOTYPE OPERATOR 


Bennett holds world records on the Linotype. He has been conducting the world’s 
best known typesetting school since 1915. Both Linotype and Intertype instruc- | 
tion. Practical course, six weeks, $60; correspondence course with keyboard, $28; | f [ ' 
Sinclair’s famous mechanical book, $10. Write for literature and learn what iH] é fill | 
Bennett’s School has done for men like you. Milo Bennett’s School, Toledo, Ohio. EE qu 


« «+ LIKE MILO BENNETT « - - 




















Respect for the Micrometer 


TRIAL CHALMERS in production begets respect 

QUART HENOIL OID po jae oe for the product inuse + ~ 
$1.00 | INSTANTANEDUS | 323 chesinst Steet F. WESEL MANUFACTURING CO. 

GALLON TYPE CLEANER] NEWARK, N. J. Main Offices and Works: 72-80 Cranberry St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Specialists in Solvents 


CAN $3.00 | Fastest Solvent Made Prd aitcke hr ptheal Chicago Branch: 431 South Dearborn Street 























FINE ENGi ED 


Christmas Greciing Cards YOUR M ARKET 


Note: We manufacture these expressly forthe printer. Just the 
card you want for imprinting the customer’s name. Our new 
line is without a doubt the best we have ever assembled. 


/ KING CARD COMPANY : 
dat i Manufacturers of Engraved Greeting Cards THE INLAND PRINTER contains an 


S.E. Cor. Broad & Spring Garden Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. ni ; : ; 
advertising section, part of which is 


an exchange for those wishing to buy 


Eastern Brass or sell printing and newspaper plants, 
& Wood Type ; 
romney equipment, etc. 
eee nein . ; : 
pes Another part of this section which 
114 E. 13th Street 
New York City 

















both employers and employees watch 





closely, lists positions available and 
positions wanted. 


Don’t Strain Your Eyes ! When you are in the market for a posi- 


tion, an employee, machinery to buy or 





By Looking Through Unclean Glasses 


sell, do not forget this service. The cost 
Poe MISTPROOF 


of such advertising is very reasonable. 
will clean them and keep them 


free from mist or moisture. Sold Classified Advertising Section 
under money back guarantee. 


Sent post paid to any part of United THE INLAND PRINTER 


States on receipt of 25 cents. 
632 Sherman St., CHICAGO 





SUMMIT SPECIALTY CO., West Hoboken, N. J. 
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More Profits for the Printer 
With a Complete Numbering Machine Equipment 


American model 30 and 31 numbering machines lock up in form 
with type and “number while you print,” saving an extra operation. 


5 WHEELS $16.00; 6 WHEELS $18.00 


All Steel Construction 








x! 
Special Machines Built [en 
for Special Jobs a <_<) 








Skip wheels may be inserted in American stock machines for jobs 
of two or more to a page. Write for special skip wheel booklet. 


ey tial AMERICAN NUMBERING MACHINE COMPANY 
’ yy and For Sale 224-226 Shepherd Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
y by lypefounders ~~ 4123 W. Madison St., Chicago, III. 66 Houndsditch, London, Eng. 











Everywhere, 











Specify AMERICAN when ordering 











Rotary Gathering Table Turn Your 
Nion eran | | Packages Into Profit 


Bindery girls will accom- 


plish nearlytwiceasmuch oc 
work with less fatigue. 
Simple and inexpensive 
to operate. 

Handles book sections, 
single sheets, calendar 
pads. One to six girls 
work at the same time. 

















We make a box or carton for every purpose. 





dae ica Write for Prices — Free Samples 
EFFICIENCY BINDERY TABLE COMPANY ’ : : ’ 
General Office, 12130 Eggleston Ave., Chicago Lindley Stationery Box Co., Marion, Indiana 











YOU DO NOT FIGURE 
ON POOR ELECTROTYPES 


Then, why take chances with them? 


MOTORS 


and 


CONTROLLERS 





ELECTRIC 
MANF'G.CO 


CHICAGO 






You base your estimates on plates of good quality, and 
the excessive cost of make-ready and loss of running time 
in the pressroom occasioned by inferior, thin-shelled 











electrotypes may represent the difference between profit ‘ vaeiiie 
and loss to you. Command the skill, intelligence and For Ew ery Printing 
careful workmanship of our efficient organization—give . 

your pressroom a chance to equal in practice the antici- Requirement 


pation of your estimator. 


Dinse, Page © Company CLINE ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 


NEW YORK 





725 S. La Salle St., Chicago Tel. Harrison 7185 CHICAGO 
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Your Ink + These Cards and Cases = PROFITS 


Wiggins Patent Scored Cards printed in Printers everywhere are averaging a 50 

your shop and put up in neat Wearwell _ per cent profit on these cards and cases. 

Lever Binder Cases will prove big money You can get started at once towards this 

makers for you. big extra profit. Send for one of our three 
Filling an already established demand sample orders today! 


they practically sell on sight. Protected 
by Wearwell Cases, Wiggins Cards are WIGGINS 
reread — always fresh and clean and detach from : 
Stubsos cardshe rm- ; ; 
iba even Bieter ik case with a smooth, straight edge. There Peerless CARDS 
-esinacesbenoncrodbuassiot is, therefore, no waste from spoilage. Book Form 
Trial Assortment Order _ Special 
‘$1 0 THE JOHN B. WIGGINS CO. 


No. 1— 200 cards, 2 styles, and 2 Cases, 2styles, $1.00 
. “s = 5e0 1101 S. Wabash Ave. CHICAGO 705 Peoples Gas Bldg. 


No. 2—1200 oc Seed 
No.3—2500 * 4 “ 15 “ 4 “ 10.00 ° e . 
Wiggins Patent Scored Cards » Wearwell Lever Binder Cases 
EE —— 2 













Note smooth 
edge of card 
when detached 
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Order Now direct from this Advertisement 
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Potters 
are 


Dependable 








OUR proof press must fulfill exact- 

Y ing requirements. It must always be 

ready to make good proofs for Bill, 

John, Harry, or whoever comes along. It 

is exacting because few proof presses are blessed with the cod- 

dling attention of an individual workman accorded most other 
printing machinery. 

The makers of Potter Proof Presses have always recognized 
this requirement. The result is a press of maximum dependa- 
bility; a press always ready to take the best of proofs without 
loss of time for adjustments or coddling. 


It requires extraordinary care, the best of materials and work- 
manship to build Dependable Potters. The care and skill that 
go into their making is the buyer’s assurance that they will re- 
tain their dependability through many years of long, hard use. 


Potter Proof Presses are recognized as standard proofing 
equipment. The increasing demand for them is sustained by the 
knowledge that large numbers of them are still giving maximum 
service after ten or more years of hard use. They are made in 
three sizes. All may be used with or without self-inking attach- 
ments or feedboard. 


Send for a new circular illustrating and describing 
the complete Potter line 


Hacker Manufacturing Co. 


320 S. Honore Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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To win the buyer’s 
confidence 


The salesman who wins his 
customer’s confidence has a 
decided advantage over his 


competitor. 

In selling checks, the way 
to do this is to base your esti- 
mate on a safety paper which 
is recognized by the banking 
profession as the standard safety 
paper —National Safety Paper. 


Write for complete samples. 


George La Monte & Son 


Founded 1871 
61 Broadway, New York 
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GPictures have always been the only language that persons of all nations 
and all ages could understand. A picture with a brief description 
is a better presentation of any article than pages of eloquence in type. 


Making pictures—CUTS—for all illustrating 
and advertising purposes—is our business. 


Without enumerating the different kinds and grades of engravings, the 
point we wish to emphasize is, that we have unexcelled facilities and 
capacity for executing large or small orders for any style of cuts or plates 
for printing in one or more colors. 














E ENGRAVING & red 


¥ bk ELECTROIVE 














711 South Dearborn Street 


TELEPHONE: HARRISON 5260 : 5261 - 5262 





CHICAGO 
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Telling people why 
BETTER LETTERHEADS 
ave wotth more money 











S YOU READ THIS PAGE, millions of business 
men are being vigorously reminded that a good 
letterhead is a business asset. 


For years Old Hampshire advertising has 
been pleading the cause of better letterheads— 
urging the business man to let his printer give 
him a better job—with Old Hampshire Bond. 


This spring the Old Hampshire message is 
being presented in a new way. Beginning 
February 24, twice a week for twelve weeks, 
Old Hampshire advertisements will appear in 
25 of the country’s most influential newspapers. 


These newspapers were selected with the 
greatest care, to reach the largest number of 
business executives. 


The object of Old Hampshire advertising 
is to help you sell better paper to your trade. 
Better-looking jobs. Bigger billings. Con- 
tented customers. 

Show them samples of Old Hampshire 
Bond. Help fan the spark of interest this 
penetrating campaign is bound to kindle. Turn 
it into orders for yourself. 


HAMPSHIRE PAPER COMPANY 
South Hadley Falls, Mass. 
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The best printers 
in town 


could not make a first- 
class job of letterheads on 
cheap paper. 

And yet somany business 
men blame their. printer 
for their stationery. Let 
him use Old Hampshire 
Bond—and see him jump 
at the chance to give you 
some wonderful work. 

Ask your stationer, 
lithographer, engraver or 
printer for samples, or 
write us. 








HAMPSHIRE PAPER COMPANY 
South Hadley Falls, Mass. 














A few of the newspaper ad- 
vertisements that will help 
you dig up new business. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER 


The Leading Business and Technical Journal of the World 
in the Printing and Allied Industries 


Vol. 74, No. 6 TABLE OF CONTENTS March, 1925 


Portraits — Continued: 
Petrtyl, August 
Robbins, P. I 
Sharp, Arthur 


INLAND OFFsET LITHOGRAPHER: 
Brunings, Henry H., Again President of the 
Litho Club 
Lithographic Technical Foundation, The... 


Advertising Convention, The 
Answer to the Anagram Puzzle 


Book REvIEW: 


Bookman’s Glossary, The 
Constructive Merchandising 
Etchers and Etching 
Brunings, Henry H., Again President of Litho 
Club 
Business Outlook, The 


Catalogue, A Novel 


Chicago Journal Given to Employees........ 930 
Collecting, Taking the Unpleasantness Out of. 894 


Contest, A Special: ‘“ What Can Printing Do 


for Business? ” 


CONTRIBUTED: 

Collecting, Taking the Unpleasantness Out 
of 

Cover Designs, Our, and Their Maker 

Great Printing Plant From Humble Begin- 
nings 

Greeting Cards for Business Men 

Lady’s Book of the Sixteenth Century, A.. 

Letterhead, The 

Letterpress Poster, The Development of the 

Presswork, Some Practical Hints on — Part 
MID aia so caso ss isp ei ds 960516 Wis aoe gaa seie18 

Printing Adviser, Not Merely a Salesman... 

Proofreader, Ask the, About Word Puzzles! . 

Reducing the Printing Bill of Office and 
Factory 

Rollers, Printers’, Getting the Most Out of 

Small-Town Newspaper, The 


Cost AND METHOD: 
Eight Additional Pages, The Cost of 
How to Estimate Printing — Lesson No. 5.. 
Printers of Abilene, The 
Unfair Competition, Other Samples of 
Cover Designs, Our, and Their Maker 
Craftsmen’s Convention 
Credit Justice Fund 


Direct ADVERTISING: 


Planning Direct Advertising for General 


Stores 


EDITORIAL: 

Contest, A Special: ‘‘ What Can Printing 
Do for Business? ” 

Editorial Notes 

Imitation Is Flattery, Lifting Is Theft.... 

International Memorial to Printing, An... 

Newspaper Publishing, For More Construc- 
tive 

Prosperity May Be Had 

Right Reason Is Stronger Than Force 


Foreign Graphic Circles 


Good Paper 

Great Printing Plant From Humble Begin- 
nings 

Green, William, Dead 

Greeting Cards for Business Men 


Holiday Greetings, Additional 


ILLUSTRATIONS: 
Harris Offset Press, The New 
Knoxville (Iowa) Express and Editor Casey 
Levy High-Light Diaphragm 
Monogutta Process, Reproduction of Two 


Lithographic Topics 
Monogutta, The 
Murray Hill School, Offset Class at 


Photo-Lithography and Offset Lithography 
9 


— Part III. 


Retouching for Offset Lithography in Colors 907 
Intertype Sales Force Meets............ee0. 930 


Lady’s Book of the Sixteenth Century, A.... 
Letterhead, The 

Letterpress Poster, The Development of the.. 
Linotype Company Wins Safety Award 
Lithographic Technical Foundation, The 
Lithographic Topics 


MAcHINE CoMPOSITION: 

Correctly Trimmed Slugs Work Off Their 
Feet 

Do Not Wash the Matrices............... 

Intricate Matter, Setting, on the Machine... 

Laundry Slips Printed From Slugs........ 

Lining Up Roman Numerals or Other Let- 
ters 

Matrices Are Damaged by Heat 

Matrix, Catching of, Corrected 

Metal Adheres to Pot Mouthpiece 

Second Elevator Bar Damaged, Back Edge of 

Spongy Slugs Not Always Due to Faulty 
Metal 


Memorial to Printing, An International 
Monotype Officers in Europe 
Newspaper Publishing, For More Constructive 
NEWSPAPER WorRK: 
Contests Raise Newspaper Standards...... 
Local Publishers Are Discounted, How.... 


Observations 
Review of Newspapers and Advertisements 


Weeklies Gain in Number, Others Lose.... 915 


OrFseT PRINTING: 
Etching and Resensitizing Zinc 
High-Light Halftone Negatives 
OreN Forum: 
Mark Twain, For a Memorial to 
Printing and Advertising Closely Allied... 


Sell What the Buyer Wants.............. 887 


Supervision, Printing, The Matter of 


Penfield, Edward, Is Dead 
Photo-Lithography and Offset Lithography — 
Part III. 


PHOTOMECHANICAL METHODS: 
Acid Resist, Recoating Plates With 
Gold Paper, Printing Color Plates on 
Graphic Arts Conference Board, The 
Imitation Intaglio Engraving 
Offset Press, Inventor of the 
Photoengravers’ Calendars 
Photoengraving De Luxe 
Rotagravure, Book in 
“The llford Manual of Presswork ” 
Three-Color Theory Questioned, The 
Woll, Matthew, Model Citizen 


PorTRAITS: 
Brunings, Henry H 


Postage Stamps, Don’t Reproduce 


PRESSROOM: 
Glossy Finish for Post Cards 
Halftone Printing on Dull or Matt Finish 
Paper 
Ink for Rag or Linen Bond Paper 
Monograms, Ink for 


Offset on Halitone Forms... .o.0.606sccssee 923 
Packing for the Cylinder Press........... 923 


Steel Plates, Polished, Printing on 
Varnished or Oil Cloth, Printing on 
Vellum, Printing on 
Presswork, Some Practical Hints on — Part 
XXII 
Printing Adviser, Not Merely a Salesman... 
Printing Business, The 


PROOFROOM: 
Apostrophe, A Reactionary 
Composition Costs, To Reduce 
Infinitive, A Singular 
Our Error! 
“ Thwaite ’ 
“ Weery ” Speller, A 
Prosperity May Be Had 


’ 


Reducing the Printing Bill of Office and Fac- 


Retouching for Offset Lithography in Colors. 
Right Reason Is Stronger Than Force 
Rollers, Printers’, Getting the Most Out of.. 


School for Printers, Planning 
Small-Town Newspaper, The 


Taking Pains Costs, But —— 


TrapvE Notes: 
Advertising Convention, The 
Business Outlook, The 
Catalogue, A Novel 
Chicago Journal Given to Employees...... 
Craftsmen’s Convention 
Credit Justice Fund 
Direct-Mail Convention to Boston 
Green, William, Dead 
Intertype Sales Force Meets.............. 
Linotype Company Wins Safety Award.... 
Monotype Officers in Europe 
Penfield, Edward, Is Dead 
Personal and Other Mention 
Postage Stamps, Don’t Reproduce 
School for Printers, Planning 
Successful District Conference 
U. T. A. Convention in Chicago 
Twelve Printers Graduate 


TyPoGRAPHY: 
Oklahoma “ Calls”? New York 


U. T. A. Convention in Chicago 


“What Can Printing Do for Business? ’? — 
Contest 


BN, We Pe idascakecSecacccicncdvus 932 
Howard, Murray 
Intertype Company, Sales Force of the.... 
Los Angeles Association of Printing Teach- 
ers Honor Frank K. Phillips 


Specimens Produced by 912 
Murray Hill School, Work of Offset Class at 908 
Offset Lithography, Reproduction of Ex- 

cellent Example of 
BVOINNY. CUEAI Diss ixicre ein wiss sees 0s. Conese 925 


Wisconsin Press Association 
Word Puzzles, Ask the Proofreader About!... 884 
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Correct Keyboard | 
P ractical Fingering John S. Thompson 


A system of fingering the Linotype 

keyboard for the acquirement of PRICE 
speed in operating. Also contains 60 
a few suggestions to the beginner c 


as to the handling of the machine. 























about 


PRINTING —— 
and the 


ALLIED A Concise Manual of 
TRADES = Platen Presswork—> 


A complete treatise covering all the essentials of the 
theory and practice of Platen Presswork. Thirty-two 
Send for this Catalogue today pages, packed with information that you can use every 

IT IS FREE day. Contents: Bearers; Care of the Press; Distribu- 
tion; Feeding; General Remarks; Impression; Ink; 
Overlay; Rollers; Setting the Feed Gages; Special 
Troubles; Tympan; Underlaying. Send a quarter today 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. for a copy. You'll get dollars’ worth of good from the 


pamphlet. Also ask for our latest catalogue of books. 
632 SHERMAN STREET 
CHICAGO THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


Book Dept. 632 Sherman Street, Chicago, III. 















































(THE MECHANISM 
OF THE LINOTYPE 


A Book for Operators 
and Machinists 


By Joun S. THompson 
Author of “History of Composing Machines,” “Correct Keyboard Fingering” and other works 


ey JOHN S, THOMPSON] 


“The Mechanism of the Linotype” 


First published in THE INLAND PRINTER under the title, “The Machinist 

and the Operator,” and later in revised form as a text-book, has become 

the standard reference work on the subject of the linotype machine. For a CONTENTS 
Keyboard and Magazine; The Assem- 


thorough understanding of slug-casting machines this book has no equal. _giet, “Spaceband Box; Line Delivery 


The present (seventh) edition embodies the late improvements in the lino- Pig. ,gfetion, Cuts, The ramss 


type, and for this reason should be in the possession of every operator and Se elgg nag eg et 


ini i i P Stop; Two-letter Attachments; 
machinist. Its practices and teachings have been thoroughly tested and Rump Step; Twoletter Attachments 


—it is 1 i Gov ; Howto Make Ch ;Th 
found good. Order your copy today—it is insurance against costly delays Se iy 


nd accidents. Over 10,000 in use. Oiling and Wiping; Models Three and 
. d d y Five; Models Two, Four, Six and 
Seven; Models Eight, Eleven and 

= , . Sf onge : : a Fourteen; Models Nine, Twelve, Six- 

280 pages; illustrated; handy pocket size, 434x'7; substantially bound in flexible binding; a [a 
price, $2.50; postage 10 cents extra teen; Models Ten, Fifteen and K; 

Plans for Installing; Measurement of 

Matter; Definitions of Mechanical 

INLAND PRINTER COMPANY Mee wane Masa 

THE Removingand Replacing Parts; Causes 
* Pane for Defective Matrices; Things You 

632 Sherman Street, Chicago, Illinois Should Not Forget; List of Questions. 
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It’s the 
Narrow Quoin 


with the 
Wide Spread 


Takes up spring of chase and 
form before limit of spread is 
reached. 


Ask your dealer to supply 
you. If he will not, 
order direct. 


Write for folder. 








Hancock 
Quoin 


Draws the form down to the 
press bed and holds it there. 


Eliminates spring in form 
and prevents work-ups. 


Ask any printer using them 
for the proof. 


H. H. Hancock 


Swampscott, Mass. 


pelea —showing effect of pressure type height with Morgen Trucks, 
the ames to 1ibbous, ting of 


Morgan Expansion Roller Trucks 


for JOB PRESSES 


Efficient and practical in op- 
eration. More than doubles 
life of roller. 


They Save 50% 
of Your Ink 
Prices at your dealers: 

Set of 6 
8x 12C.& P., $7.70 


Set of 6 
10x15C.&P., 7.70 





A newroller with regular'steel” The same roller raised to exact 


rass rule wel cut Insures a printing without cuy 








Set of 6 
12x18C &P., 8.80 


Set of 8 


WRITE FOR USER REFERENCES 
SAVES LABOR AND ROLLER 





Ask your dealer or send direct. 





14)2x22C.&P., 11.05 


Morgan Expansion Roller Truck Co. 
100 N. Larchmont, Los Angeles, Cal. 

















LINOTYPE 
MAGAZINE RACK 


7 reasons why you should buy them 


1—Holds more magazines in a given 
space than any other rack. 

2—Valuable storage space above and be- 
low the magazines. 

3—Size of rack to hold 11 magazines, 
width 34! inches, depth 26% 
inches, height 70 inches. 

4—No moving parts, all iron and steel, 
will last indefinitely. 

5—Magazines wili not fall on floor. 

6—No wear on mouth of magazine. 

7—Price of 11 magazine rack, $105. 


Write for full descriptive booklet 








The New Wing Aluminum 
Mailer “s2:23" 
set goss ea 


operation to the minimum, 
insuring increased output. 
The frame and all castings for 
holding bearings and gears 
are cast in one piece of solid 
aluminum, insuring maxi- 
mum strength and service. 
Complete particulars, price, 
elc., on request lo 


Chauncey Wing’s Sons 
Greenfield, Mass. 














“TIP-TOP” 


The Latest and Most 
ke. Improved Job Press 


SIZES 
914 x13, 10}4x 15, 1412x 18 


Perfect impression, powerful 
build, runs noiseless. Speed 
1,600-2,100 an hour. Throw- 
off of ‘inking rollers while 

Priceall_ machineisrunning. Fine for 

complete halftones. Prices as low as 

$270.00 any ordinary job press. 
Guaranteed prompt supply 
of parts—prompt delivery— 
easy terms. 


HOFFMANN 
Type & Engraving Co. 
114 E. 13th St., N.Y. City 








Linotype Matrix 
Re-Shaper 


Matrix Combination 
Swage 


Restores worn and twisted combi- 
nations to original accuracy. 


A Necessity in Every Machine Plant 


Eliminates Distributor Stops. 
Corrects Defective Combinations. 


Price, $12.50 
Matrix Re-Shaper Co. 


1249 Ashland Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 








Complete Plants for? Printers and Book Binders. 











There is only one ENGRAVING 
That produced by the Artist on Steel and Copper and 
EMBOSSED ON OUR PRESSES 
MODERN DIE & PLATE PRESS MANUFACTURING CO. 


Belleville, Illinois 
Everything for the Engraving Department 


Printing Plants and Businesses 
BOUGHT AND SOLD 


Printers’ Outfitters. American Type Founders’ Products, 
Printers’ and Bookbinders’ Machinery of Every Description. 


American Type Founders Co., Conner Fendler Branch 
96 Beekman Street, New York City 














AUSTRALIA RECOGNIZES VALUE 
Over 300 Australian Printers Read The Inland Printer 
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When you buy Smyth parts, you pay for the best in material and workmanship— and get them. 


Such parts fit without local machine work or delay, function perfectly and therefore 


NEW YORK 
28 READE sT. 


COST LESS ON THE MACHINE. 


E-C-FULLER CO. 


CHICAGO 
343 S° DEARBORN ST. 
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the Engineering Staff o f the Linotype Company for the profit 


of all who own or operate. Limotypes. 


NEW ORLEANS 


Copies will be 





CHICAGO 


\ 








Brooklyn, New York ° 


Instruction Boo 


[N OW ON THE PRESS] 
‘ies in the Principal Cities of the World 


AN 150 ILLUSTRATIONS 
distributed to all Linotype-equipped plants 


COMPLETE INDEX 
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SAN FRANCISCO 


Mergenthaler Linotype Company 
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